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branches of anthropology may exchange opinions and carry on dis- 
cussions. Articles dealing with general problems and methods are 
given the first place in its pages. Short papers presenting the spe- 
cific results of research work will be accepted whenever space is 
availabie for them. A special section is set aside for correspondence 
and discussion, in which contributions from anthropologists of other 
countries will be especially welcome, since an international exchange 
of opinion is greatly to be desired in a science to which all too few in- 
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under the especial control of Associate Editor Robert H. Lowie. 
Space is also provided for news items of interest to anthropologists. 
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made of its pages by anthropologists. Articles contributed by recog- 
nized anthropologists dealing with subjects within the field to which 
the publication is devoted will be published regardless of the opinions 
put forward. For these opinions the authors of the articles are 
alone responsible. 

All contributions to the magazine and all correspondence of an 
editorial nature should be addressed to the Editor, Dr. Pliny E. 
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SUN-CULT AND MEGALITHS IN OCEANIA 


| By W. H. R. RIVERS 


HERE is at present no decisive evidence that the sun was the 
ci object of a public religious cult in any part of Polynesia. 

Roggeveen and his companions! observed the inhabitants 

of Easter island prostrating themselves towards the rising sun, 
| but as these prostrations seem to have had some relation to the 


stone statues of the island, it would be dangerous to conclude that 
the sun was the object towards which the prostrations were directed. 
Similarly, Gil? speaks of an “ancient solar cult” in Mangaia, 
but it is doubtful whether this is more than an inference from the 
mode of orientation of the dead which probably arises directly out 
of the belief in the direction of the home of the dead and only corre- 


sponds with the direction of the sun if this home lie either east or 
west.® 
| While there is thus no direct evidence of any cult of the sun in 


Polynesia, there are features of the ritual of the Areoi organization 
of eastern Polynesia which point to its essential purpose having 
been closely associated with the sun. 

The Areois were outwardly bands of strolling players and 


: 1See Behrens, Reise durch die Siid-Linder und um die Welt, 1737, Leipzig, p. 83 
4 (Translated as an Appendix to “ Voyage of Captain Don Felipe Gonzalez,’’ Hakluyt 
Soc., Second series, No. 13, Cambridge, 1908, p. 133; for another account, see The 
World Displayed, London, 1773. Vol. LX, p. 120). 
2 Life in the Southern Isles, London, 1876, p. 75. 
3 Cf. W. J. Perry, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 1914, XLIV, 
281 
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chartered libertines who are best known to ethnologists through 
their practice of infanticide, it being a condition of entrance into 
the society that with certain exceptions no child of a member 
should be allowed to survive its birth. This practice of infanticide 
and the licentious character of the festivals have attracted the atten- 
tion of those who have described the societies to such a degree that 
with one exception they have neglected or overlooked the beliefs 
and practices which evidently formed the essential purpose of the 
societies. There can be little doubt that the features which have 
hitherto attracted so much attention are only superficial, perhaps 
only recent, additions to a ritual which had a deep and truly religious 
purpose. 

The practice of infanticide was confined to the Areois of the 
Society islands and seems to have been wholly absent in other 
groups such as the Marquesas. Even in Tahiti it was probably 
a late growth, a special development of the practice of infanticide 
as it existed widely throughout Polynesia.! Similarly, the licentious 
dances and representations of the Areois were limited to the lowest 
rank of the societies and seem even among them to have been only 
a fair sample of the morals of the people as a whole.” 

In seeking for the deeper meaning of the societies, the first 
point to note is the resemblance to the secret organizations found 
in other parts of Oceania. Each Areoi society contained seven 
ranks or grades, and the processes of initiation into the society and 
of raising in rank* were of a kind closely similar to those of the secret 
societies of Melanesia. The first object of this paper is to show that 
this resemblance is more than superficial and proceeds from a 
fundamental similarity in the purpose and ritual of the different 
organizations. 

In Tahiti, whence most of our accounts of the Areois have 
come, the festive proceedings of the societies were almost continu- 
ous, and no features of the ritual have come down to us which give 
any indication of a deeper meaning. In the Marquesas and some 


i See Moerenhout, Voyages aux iles du grand Océan, Paris, 1837, I, 500. 
2? Moerenhout, op. cit., I, 498. 
3 Moerenhout, op. cit., p. 491; Ellis, Polynesian Researches, I, 211 et seq. 
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of the Society islands, however, the active life of the Areois was 
limited to a portion of the year, and it is this limitation which 
shows the true meaning of the ritual.'_ In the Marquesas, the 
Areois were inactive during the season of the year when the sun 
was north of the equator and came out of their retirement in 
October to celebrate by means of a festival the return of Mahui,? 
the god who brings fertility and abundance, and is, according to 
Moerenhout, a personification of the sun. About the time of the 
southern solstice in December there was a second festival, the chief 
feature of which was the offering of first-fruits to Mahui. The 
activity of the Areois came to an end in April or May, the exact 
date varying with the locality and climate. At this time the god 
was believed to go to Po, the obscure and dark home of the dead, 
and the members betook themselves to their marae or sacred 
enclosures to pray for the return of the god from this land of ob- 
scurity to Rohoutou noanoa, the home of light and life and the 
proper abode of the gods. From this time until the following 
October the Areois were in retreat; they suspended all their amuse- 
ments and bemoaned the absence of the god until the time came to 
celebrate his return anew at the following equinox. There can be 
little question that we have here a ritual celebration of the annual 
death of the sun and of its coming to life again to bring abundance 
and fertility. The Areois of the Gambier islands had festivals at 
the equinoxes in October and April which show that the societies 
must have had a purpose and meaning similar to those of the 
Marquesans.’ 

There can be little doubt that the celebration of the sun must 
once also have been the purpose of the Areois of Tahiti. The 
place of the Marquesan god Mahui is taken in Tahiti by Oro, and, 
though it is only in some of the Society islands that the celebrations 
of the Areois had any seasonal character, it is probable that Oro 
was also a sun-god, and that it is only by the exaggeration of the 


1 Moerenhout, op. cit., p. 501-2. 


2 The connection of Mahui with the Maui of other parts of Polynesia is doubtful, 
but their identification is supported by many features of the history of Maui which 
suggest the personification of the sun. 

Moerenhout, I, 110. 
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pleasure-seeking aspect of the societies and the accretion of the 
practice of infanticide that the true character of the ritual has 
been obscured. 

If now we turn to the secret societies of Melanesia, we find 
evidence pointing clearly to the seasonal character of their cele- 
brations and to the possibility that they represent the annual 
birth and death of the sun. Just as it is the external and obvious 
features of the Areoi societies which have absorbed the attention 
of ethnologists in the eastern Pacific, so is it certain obvious and ex- 
ternal features which have almost exclusively attracted their atten- 
tion in New Britain. We have abundant accounts of the dances and 
masks, and of the functions of the societies as associations by means 
of which one section of the community acquires wealth by terrori- 
zation and blackmail, but among all the accounts I have only iound 
one to record a feature which furnishes the clue to the deeper 
meaning of these societies. The Rev. R. H. Rickard tells us! 
that the Dukduk, which is one of the two chief objects of the 
ritual of the society, dies annually at one season of the year and 
comes to life again at another. We have here an annual represen- 
tation of the birth, life, and death of some mysterious being. 
We know of nothing in the ritual of these societies which points 
to the sun as the being so represented. We have only the seasonal 
character of the celebration, and when we examine this in detail 
we find that it differs from the annual celebration of the Marquesas 
in that the death of the Dukduk takes place at the beginning of 
the northwest monsoon and the new birth at its end, the period of 
activity of the Dukduk thus corresponding approximately with 
that of the retirement of the Areois. 

While there is thus no direct evidence that the function of the 
Dukduk societies is to celebrate the annual birth and death of the 
sun, there is evidence of rites connected with the sun in a neigh- 
boring part of New Britain. 

In one district of the island of Vuatom, in the island of Vurar, 
and at one place on the mainland of New Britain, a festival takes 
place when the sun has reached the southern limit of its course? 


1 Proc. Roy. Soc. Victoria, 1891, III, 75. 
20. Meyer, Anthropos, 1908, III, 700 and J. Meier, Anthropos, 1912, VIII, 706. 
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In this festival, which lasts for three days, offerings of the fruits 
of the earth are made to the sun, and rites are performed which are 
believed to keep the sun in its proper course. It is clear that it is 
the annual course of the sun which determines the performance of 
the rites, for this takes place at the time when the sun reaches its 
southernmost point as determined by its position in relation to 
certain hills. The offerings of food which appear to be first-fruits 
also point to a close resemblance with the leading motive of the 
celebrations of the Areoi. On the other hand, the rites of Vuatom 
have features such as the rigorous exclusion of women and the 
plundering of gardens which form points of resemblance with 
Melanesian secret societies. 

The people of the district where the sun is thus celebrated 
have certain characteristics of language which show them to be 
distinct from their neighbors. It would seem as if they practise, 
as part of their general religious cult, a rite which in neighboring 
regions of New Britain has become part of a secret ritual. 

We have evidence of the importance of the sun in the religion 
of another part of the Bismarck archipelago. In the more northern 
parts of New Ireland an object called oara is made to repre- 
sent the sun rising out of the sea, and at the end of the rites 
this object is burnt together with the skull of a dead man which 
has been dug up soon after interment.! It is probably more than 
a coincidence that the masks of the Dukduk should also be 
burnt on the day when the annual death of this being is cele- 
brated. 

The evidence that the celebration of the birth, life, and death, 
of the Dukduk represents the annual changes of the sun is thus 
indirect and conjectural. It will become more probable, how- 
ever, if it is possible to find any connection with the sun in the 
ritual of the secret societies of other parts of Melanesia. Passing 
southward, societies called Rukruk similar to the Dukduk of New 
Britain exist in northern Bougainville. We know very little about 
their customs, but one obvious feature is the wearing of peculiar 
headdresses which often have a globular form. In the south of 


1 Krimer-Bannow, Zeit. d. Gesell. f. Erdkunde, Berlin, 1911, p. 21. 
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Bougainville the sun forms a prominent object in the decorative 
art.! 

In the British Solomon islands secret societies called Matambala 
formerly existed in Florida, and here we have definite evidence of 
the seasonal character of the celebrations.2, They began in the 
month when the canarium nuts ripen, which form one of the staple 
foods of the people, and the gathering of nuts to be offered as 
first-fruits formed the opening rite in the ceremonial. At the end 
of the proceedings, which seem to have lasted for several months, 
the masks were burnt as in the Dukduk ceremonies of New Britain. 
In the course of the celebrations houses were built so sacred that it 
is said not even men might enter them, and among the objects 
which these houses contained were images of the sun and moon. 

While there is thus evidence that the sun was an object of im- 
portance in the ritual of the Matambala societies, we have no direct 
evidence that their purpose was to celebrate the annual course of 
the sun. Indeed, the fact that the ceremonies only took place at 
intervals of several years shows that, if the annual celebration of 
the course of the sun was once the object of the rites, they had 
departed very widely from their original purpose. 

Another region of Melanesia which is characterized by the 
presence of secret societies is that comprising the Banks and Torres 
islands and the northern New Hebrides. Here the rites have no 
obvious seasonal character, and there is nothing which at first 
sight raises a suspicion that the ritual may be in any way con- 
nected with the annual course of the sun. Nevertheless, there are 
features which are seen to fit in with such a purpose as soon as the 
possibility is suggested. The people of Mota in the Banks islands 
speak of the birth or death of a tamate, the mask or other object 
which acts as the badge of a Tamate or ghost society. One 
tamate is said to have been born at the door of a gamal or 
clubhouse, while a rite in which the image of a dragon-fly is burnt 


1 Thurnwald, Forschungen auf den Salomo-Inseln u. d. Bismarck-Archipel, Berlin, 
1912, Bd. i, Tafel XII; also Ethnopsychologische Studien an Siidseevilkern, Leipzig, 
1913, Tafel XXI. 

2 Codrington, The Melanesians, 1891, p. 95; also Ray, Zeitsch. f. afrikan, u. ozean. 
Sprachen, 1897, II, 214. 
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after the initiation of a new member into the dragon-fly society 
is said to represent the death of the famate. These expressions 
point to the representation of the birth, life, and death of the 
tamate as one of the purposes of the secret ritual, and there are so 
many points of resemblance with the ritual of the Dukduk of 
New Britain as to leave little doubt that they are manifestations 
of one and the same culture. It is thus suggested that the repre- 
sentation of the birth, life, and death of the tamate in the Banks 
islands may have had its origin in the idea of the representation of 
the annual birth, life, and death of the sun. 

The number of Tamate societies in the Banks islands is very 
great, but there is one known as the Tamate liwoa or great Tamate, 
the leading position of which makes it probable that, if any one 
of the societies is to be associated with the sun, it would be this. 
There is one feature of the ritual of the Tamate liwoa which sug- 
gests relation with the sun. An important feature of initiation 
into this society is the use of six stakes by means of which the 
novice advances as he approaches the spot where the special 
secret of the society is to be revealed to him, and these six stakes 
form a line from east to west. The ritual of which we know, 
forms only a small proportion of the whole, and a more complete 
record may show other features of this kind. 

More striking, however, than any correspondence in ritual is 
a similarity in the traditions of origin of the Tamate liwoa and the 
Areois of Tahiti. The Polynesian societies are said to have been 
founded as the result of the visit to earth of the god Oro who married 
a maiden of the earth named Vairaumati, and tradition connects 
the origin of Tamate liwoa with a supernatural visitor named 
Wetmatliwo who married a maiden of high rank in the island 
of Vanua Lava. A great light which filled the house when this 
person was shown to his wife’s parents and his final disappearance 
by sinking into the earth suggest that Wetmatliwo was a person- 
ification of the sun. One point of similarity in detail is that while 
the Tahitian Oro visited his earthly wife by means of a rainbow, a 
rainbow was also seen by the maiden of the Banks islands when 
Wetmatliwo first appeared in her village. 
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There are other features of the secret organizations of the 
Banks islands which suggest a connection with the sun, but this 
evidence is so scattered and fragmentary that if it were not for 
the obvious connection of the Tamate ritual with that of the Dukduk 
no great importance could have been attached to it. It is only 
the combination of the evidence from the secret rituals of New 
Britain, the Solomon, and Banks islands which enables us to 
conclude that one of the purposes of this ritual was the celebration 
of the annual course of the sun by the anthropomorphic simile of 
birth and death. 

The similarity of the ritual of the secret societies of four different 
parts of Oceania raises the problem which faces the ethnologist 
at every turn of his path whether he has to do with independent 
origin or with community of culture. In the case before us the 
resemblances in detail are so close, and the connection of the 
cultures of which the secret societies form part so obvious, that I 
do not suppose there will be any who will venture to put forward 
the plea of independent origin. The most that could be said from 
this point of view is that the similarities in belief and practice of the 
people of the Marquesas and Tahiti, the Banks islands, the Solomon 
islands, and New Britain in this respect are the outcome of some 
definite idea common to these peoples, not merely as part of the 
general furniture of the human mind, but through some cultural 
element common to the different peoples. 

I propose, however, to leave such a vague possibility on one 
side and to assume with confidence that the ideas and practices 
found in these four parts of Oceania have a common source. The 
question next to be considered is whether the common source 
whence the four sets of ideas and practices have been derived is 
to be placed within or without the limits of Oceania. Are these 
elements of culture the result of a development which has taken 
place in some part of Oceania and radiated thence to the places 
where they are now found, or have they been transported from 
some other part of the world to the Bismarck archipelago, the 
Solomon islands, southern Melanesia, and eastern Polynesia? I 
believe that there is one feature of the beliefs and practices which 
makes it possible to answer this question. 
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We have been led by the comparison of the secret societies of the 
four regions to conclude that the central idea underlying them is 
the representation of the annual course of the sun by means of the 
anthropomorphic processes of birth and death. All four regions 
are in the tropics. New Britain is only about five and the Mar- 
quesas and the Solomons only about ten to twelve degrees south of 
the Equator; such annual movements of the sun as take place in 
these regions would not be likely to suggest the birth and death of 
a human being or of an anthropomorphic god. The annual move- 
ments of the sun in the equatorial belt are associated with change 
in the prevailing direction of the wind and in the amount of the 
rainfall, and consequently with the luxuriance of vegetation, but 
the changes in the luminosity and heat-giving power of the sun are 
not sufficiently great to suggest a simile with birth and death; 
nor does it seem likely that the annual changes in the position of 
the sun would have become the sign for the practices of special 
religious rites unless there had been some extraneous source which 
would have led the people to attend to these changes and charged 
them with such emotional tone as to make them the motive for 
religious rites. The representation of the sun’s annual movements 
by the events of birth and death becomes much more easy to under- 
stand if the idea were brought to these tropical regions from a 
latitude where the representation would have a real meaning and 
be concordant with the behavior of the sun. 

If, then, the central idea underlying the ritual of the Areoi, 
Dukduk, Matambala, and Tamate societies be the representation 
of the sun’s movements by the simile of birth, life, and death, we 
are driven to the view that the idea and the resulting cult must 
have been introduced into Oceania by a people who came from 
some latitude where the simile would have a meaning. There can 
be little question that such a latitude must be placed in the north- 
ern hemisphere for, if we except the southern part of South America 
and perhaps the south of New Zealand, there is no part of the 
southern hemisphere which could have been the home of such 
an idea. 

This cult of the sun forms part of a secret ritual confined to 
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men and associated in at least three of the four places with a cult of 
dead ancestors. I show elsewhere! that the secret cults of Mel- 
anesia embody in a more or less pure form the religious practices of 
an immigrant people. I do not propose to consider the evidence 
for this here. I must be content to point out that the considerations 
now brought forward only serve to confirm a conclusion reached 
by the general study of the secret organizations of Melanesia. 

The conclusion so far reached is that the secret rituals of Oceania 
which have the sun as their object belong to an immigrant culture 
which has come from a widely distant part of the world. I have 
now to consider whether it is possible that this same people may 
also have been the architects of the stone buildings and images 
which form so great a mystery of the islands of the Pacific. 

Here again I will begin with eastern Polynesia. The Areoi 
societies held their celebrations in an enclosure called marae or 
marai at one end of which was situated a pyramidal structure 
with steps leading to a platform on which were placed the images 
of the gods during the religious celebrations of the people. The 
marae was used for religious ceremonial unconnected with the 
Areoi societies, but there seems to be no doubt that the Areois 
were of especial importance in connection with it. In the pyramid 
of the marae we have one of the best examples of the megalithic 
architecture of Polynesia. One such pyramid in the western part 
of the island of Tahiti was 267 feet in length and 87 feet in breath 
at the base. All were built of large stones without cement, but so 
carefully shaped that they fitted together closely and formed durable 
structures.” 

In the Marquesas, another home of the Areois, there were: 
platforms similarly constructed a hundred yards in length, and 
many of them shaped and closely fitting blocks of which these 
structures were composed were as much as eight feet in length.* 
On these platforms were pyramidal ‘‘altars’’ and they were sur- 
rounded by enormous upright stones.‘ This association of the 


1 The History of Melanesian Society, Cambridge, 1914. 

2? Captain Cook's Journal, London, 1893, p. 83. 

3 Porter, Journal of a Cruise Made to the Pacific Ocean, New York, 1822, II, 38. 
4 Clavel, Les Marquisiens, Paris, 1885, p. 69. 
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distribution of the Areois with the presence of megalithic structures 
suggests that the immigrants to whom I have ascribed the cult 
of the sun may also have been the people who introduced the art 
of building the stone structures which have so greatly excited the 
wonder of visitors to Polynesia. 

The part of the Pacific ocean where these stone structures 
have reached their acme in size and complexity is the Caroline 
islands. If there be anything in my hypothesis, we should expect 
here also to find manifestations of the religious ideas of those who 
founded the Areoi societies, and they are not lacking. In the 
Marianne or Ladrone islands there were associations of persons 
which seem to furnish an intermediate condition between the 
Areois of Tahiti and the occupants of the clubhouse of Melanesia.! 
We know very little about these associations, but their relation to 
the Areois of the east is shown clearly by the name they bore, 
Urritois or Ulitaos, which is merely another form of the Tahitian 
word, Areoi, the latter word having suffered the elision of a con- 
sonant so frequent in Polynesia. Similar associations flourished 
in the Carolines, and though we know still less of them than of the 
Urritois of the Ladrones, we can be confident that they had a 
similar character. Societies very closely related to the Areois thus 
existed in this region in conjunction with stone structures similar 
to those of eastern Polynesia. 

There is a remarkable point of similarity between the traditions 
concerning the origins of these stone structures and of the Areoi 
societies of Tahiti. The ruins of Nan-matal on the east coast of 
Ponape in the Carolines are reputed to have been built by two 
brothers, Olochipa and Olochopa.? In the tradition of the founda- 
tion of the Areois of Tahiti, a very prominent part was taken by 
two brothers Orotetefa and Urutetefa.? The interchanges between 
r and /, t and ch and p and f are so frequent in Oceania as to suggest 
that these two pairs of names are variants of one original, so that 


1Le Gobien, Histoires des Iles Marianes, Paris, 1770, p. 203; Freycinct, Voyage 
autour du Monde, 1829, II, 368, 370; Meinicke, Die Inseln des stillen Oceans, 1876, 
II, 407. 

? Christian, Caroline Islands, London, 1899, p. 81. 

* Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 1829, 1, 311; Moerenhout, of. cit., I, 487. 
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we should have in the traditions of these two groups of islands 
nearly four thousand miles apart a most striking similarity of the 
names of pairs of brothers to whom prominent features of the 
culture are ascribed. In one case the brothers founded societies 
whose aim it was to celebrate the annual changes of the sun, while 
rude stone buildings were the handiwork of the others. 

A recent account by Hambruch! shows that the resemblance 
between the Ponape and Tahiti names is not quite as close as would 
appear from previous records. Hambruch calls the two founders 
of the stone buildings, Sipe and Saupa but to put against this, he 
states that the place, Matolenim, where the structures were built, 
was formerly called sau nalan which means “the sun.” 

Though the resemblance in the names of the two culture heroes 
of Ponape and Tahiti is not as close as once seemed to be the case, 
it cannot be neglected. It may be that the two words have some 
meaning which would reduce the importance of the similarity, 
but taken in conjunction with the close resemblance of the names 
of the societies in the two places, it affords striking corroborative 
evidence supporting the conclusion suggested by the distribution 
of societies and monuments that both are the work of one people. 

If the stone monuments and secret societies of Polynesia have 
had a common source, we should expect to find an association 
between the two elements of culture in Melanesia, and so it is. 
We know of stone structures in several parts of Melanesia, viz., 
the northern New Hebrides, Santa Maria in the Banks islands, 
Loh in the Torres islands, Ysabel in the Solomons, and Fiji.2 The 
Banks and Torres islands and the northern New Hebrides are 
strongholds of the secret cults, and though the only island in the 
Solomons in which we know of the existence of secret societies is 
Florida, there is a definite tradition that this society came to 
Florida from Ysabel. The distribution of stone structures in 
Melanesia is just as it should be if the ghost societies and the stone 
buildings were the work of one and the same people. 

The evidence for the connection of stone structures with secret 


1 Korr, Bl. f. Anth., Ethnol. u. Urgesch., 1911, XLII, 121. 
2 See History of Melanesian Society, vol. I1, p. 427. 
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societies is even more definite in Fiji. The Nanga societies of Viti 
Levu take this name from their meeting places, oblong enclosures, 
consisting of two or more compartments, surrounded by stone 
walls'. The resemblance of these enclosures to the marae of 
Polynesia has struck more than one observer and the similarity 
extends to detail. At one end of each main compartment of the 
nanga there were truncated pyramids which served as platforms, 
evidently representatives of the pyramids of the marae of Tahiti 
measured by Captain Cook. Further, both marae and nanga 
were oriented with their long axes east and west, though the two 
differ in that the pyramids were at the western end of the marae* 
and at the eastern end of the manga’. 

There is thus a remarkable correspondence between the dis- 
tribution of stone structures and secret societies in Oceania 
which points strongly, if not yet decisively, to the introducers 
of the secret cult of the sun having been the architects of the stone 
buildings which form one of the chief mysteries of the islands of 
the Pacific. 

It is even possible that we may have here the clue to the 
greatest mystery of all, the great stone statues of Easter island. 
There is reason to suppose that these statues are not so unique as is 
often supposed. According to Moerenhout,‘ similar statues, 
though not so large, exist in the islands of Pitcairn and Laivaivai; 
he believes that such colossal figures once existed in many other 
islands, but have been destroyed or have fallen into ruins. In the 
Marquesas and Society islands, also, stone figures in human form 
have been found which are sufficiently like those of the smaller 
and more eastward islands to suggest a common origin. Moeren- 
hout believes that such stone figures and statues had a common 
meaning and were all representatives of beings called tii whose 
function it was to mark the limits of the sea and land, to maintain 

1L. Fison, Journ, Anth. Inst., 1885, XIV, 14; Joske, Internat. Arch. f. Ethnog., 


1889, II, 254; B. Thomson, The Fijians, 1908, p. 147. 
2 Captain Cook’s Journal, 1893, p. 83. 


5 A further point of resemblance between the marae and nanga is that both were 
the scene of offerings of first-fruits. 
4 Op. cit., I, 461. 
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harmony between the two elements and prevent their encroach- 
ment upqn one another. I venture, though very diffidently, to 
extend the comparison. At one end of a clubhouse of Santa Maria 
in the Banks islands there are ancient stone figures which, in one 
respect at least, resemble the colossal statues of Easter island. In 
each instance the head is covered. This head-covering is very 
frequent in one variety of the representations of the human figure 
found throughout Melanesia, and is almost certainly connected 
with the importance of head-coverings in the ritual of the secret 
societies. It is therefore of interest that a head-covering should 
be a prominent feature of the statues of Easter island. Such a 
point of resemblance standing alone would have little significance, 
but taken in conjunction with the other correspondences and 
similarities pointed out in this paper, we must not ignore the 
possibility that we may have here only another expression of the art 
of the people I suppose to have introduced the cult of the sun into 
Oceania. 

I cannot consider here how far it is possible to connect the stone 
work and sun-cult of Oceania with the megalithic monuments and 
sun-cults of other parts of the world. Megalithic monuments 
elsewhere are associated with a cult of the sun and the occurrence of 
this association in the islands of the Pacific ocean must serve to 
strengthen the position of those who hold that the art of building 
megalithic monuments has spread from one source. I must be 
content here to mention certain megalithic monuments of Poly- 
nesia which raise a difficulty. 

The island of the Pacific which holds examples of megalithic 
structures most closely resembling those of other parts of the 
world is Tongatabu, where there are trilithic monuments so 
like those of Europe that the idea of a common source must rise 
to the mind of even the most strenuous advocate of independent 
origin. It is not possible at present to bring these monuments 
into relation with those of other parts of Oceania by connecting 
them with a cult of the sun, but Hambruch tells us that tradition 
points to the builders of the stonework of Ponape having come 
from Tonga. It may be that Tongatabu forms the intermediate 
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link between the stonework of the Carolines and the megalithic 
monuments of other parts of the world. 

I have dealt elsewhere! with the relation between these Tongan 
monuments and the pyramids of other parts of Oceania, and have 
suggested that these two ancient forms of monument may be 
expressions of the ideas of two different streams of the megalithic 
culture. I cannot deal with this matter here; to do so would 
take me far beyond the relation of sun-cult and megaliths which 
is the subject of this article. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


1 History of Melanesian Society, vol. Il, p. 549. 


NOTES ON THE ARCHEOLOGY OF SALVADOR! 
By HERBERT J. SPINDEN 


HE little republic of Salvador, with its 7200 square miles of 
TT territory and its 1,200,000 inhabitants, includes the most 
densely populated portion of Central America. It is a moun- 
tainous and picturesque region with several fine lakes and one large 
stream, the Lempa. A coastal plain extends along the shore of the 
Pacific and back from this the land rises in a succession of broken 
ridges of volcanic origin. The volcano of Izalco is in a state of 
almost constant eruption and has lava-blackened sides, but most of 
the other peaks are quiescent except at rare intervals and have culti- 
vated patches reaching to their very summits. Most of the popu- 
lation of Salvador is to be found in the pleasant upland valleys 
where coffee and other tropical products grow with great luxuriance. 
Languages.—In Salvador the Indian population has merged 
and assimilated with the conquering Spaniards to a much greater 
degree than in Guatemala. Languages belonging to three or 
four irreducible stocks were once spoken within its borders. The 
most important of these, the Pipil, belongs to the Aztec or Mexican 
group of the Nahuan stock. It was once spoken over at least 
half of the present republic and still may be heard at Izalco and 
a few other towns. Two or three other districts of Pipil speech 
are situated farther west in Guatemala. One of these, on the 
Pacific slope, includes the modern town of Esquintla and the famous 
archeological site of Santa Lucia Cozumalhualpa. Another lies 
in the upper valley of the Motagua on the eastern slope of the 


1 Read in substance before the Anthropological Association at Philadelphia under 
the title, ‘‘ Nahua Influence in Salvador and Costa Rica.” 

? Linguistic maps of Salvador are given by Sapper, 1907, Lehmann, 1910, and 
Thomas and Swanton, 1911. (See Bibliography.) The second of these is by far the 
most valuable since it represents original field-work. The general distribution of 
the Nahuan stock is best seen in the map of Thomas and Swanton. 
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cordillera. Still another district held by Nahua-speaking Indians 
who are sometimes called Pipiles, is on the Pacific coast in the 
vicinity of Soconusco, near the boundary of Mexico and Guatemala. 
The eastern limits of Pipil speech in Salvador are marked by two 
towns whose names end with the Nahua word nonualco which 
means ‘‘where the language changes.’"' Beyond this line the 
natives were called Chontales or “‘strangers.’’ They are des- 
cribed as lower in culture than the Pipiles. 

Two languages of the Mayan stock, namely the Pokomam and 
Chorti, are said to have once extended into Salvador although 
their main territories lay in Guatemala and Honduras. The 
Chorti, supposed by some to have been the builders of Copan 
because they now inhabit the surrounding country, seem to have 
once held the village of Tejutla in northern Salvador. The 
writer believes Copan was a frontier city of the Maya tribe proper 
who once held the wet lowlands of Peten and of the Usumacinta 
and Motagua valleys. 

There is good reason to believe that the area of Salvador before 
the advent of the Pipiles was largely in the hands of tribes belonging 
to the Lencan stock. In historic times these occupied only the 
eastern third of the republic (as well as a large part of Honduras) 
and were the Chontales already referred to. Dr Lehmann offers 
comparative vocabularies to prove that many of the supposedly 
independent stocks of Central America should be united. He 
sees resemblances in the Lencan, the Xincan of southern Guate- 
mala, and the Jicaquean and Payan of northern Honduras. He 
even suggests that the distant Mixe-Zoquean languages of Oaxaca 
should be brought into the group and that all should be combined 
with a second group that will be mentioned presently. Lexical 
similarity between these several languages is seen in only a few 
words and the combination should not stand without additional 
proof. 


1 Lehmann, 1910, p. 734, note 3. Palaccio, 1860, p. 63 speaks of four villages of 
Nonualco Indians and adds: “at this place, though in the same province, the Indians 
commence to speak a new language called the Chontal.”” The Nonualco Indians, 
themselves, were Pipiles as we know from the census lists of Juarros. 
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The language of Cacaopera, a mountain village in northeastern 
Salvador, is combined by Dr Lehmann, directly with the Mata- 
galpan of Nicaragua. At the same time he makes a very strong 
case for the unity of the Matagalpan stock with the adjacent Sumo, 
Ulua, and Misquito, belonging to the humid and little known 
lowlands of eastern Nicaragua and Honduras. The connecting 
links between these languages are morphological as well as lexical 
and are much more convincing than those previously given for the 
Lencan series which Dr Lehmann would throw for full measure 
into the same grand family.! 

Ethnology.—Few of the ancient customs of the Salvador Indians 
survive to this day nor have we a superabundance of refer- 
ences to them in the works of the Spanish historians. The 
earliest account of all is the brusque chronicle of Alvarado who 
brought the region under the Spanish crown in 1524.2, But Palaccio 
is our best early authority. He gives a very interesting account 
of the native priesthood and of human sacrifice as practised at 
Mictlan near Lake Guija. He also gives a few details concerning 
native laws, marriage, childbirth, aboriginal products, etc. Juarros, 
Fuentes, and the unknown author of Jsagoge historico apologetico 
make slight contributions as do the better known historians such 
as Herrera and Oviedo. In modern times Squier was the first to 
attempt anything like a study of the natives.* He was followed by 
Habel whose narrative affords glimpses of life in the 60’s when the 
Indian elements were more in evidence than now. Hartmann 
succeeded in collecting some scanty myth material and in gathering 
data on vanishing arts. A number of Salvadorean scholars have 
engaged themselves in gleaning the odds and ends of tradition and 
ancient speech and in working out the meanings of local place 
names. Prominent among them should be mentioned Santiago 
Barbarena, Alberto Luna, Rafael Reyes, Jose Antonio Cevallos, 
Leopoldo Alexandro Rodriguez, Juan Jose Lainez, and David J. 


1 Op. cit., p. 713 et seq. 

2? For the conquest see Bancroft, 1883: I, pp. 669-677; Milla, 1879-82, Vol. I, 
pp. 89-94, etc. 

5 1855, pp. 328-352; 1858, pp. 316-345. 
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Guzman. Many of their papers have appeared in Repertorio 
Salvadoreiio, La Quincena, La Universidad, and other local publi- 
cations. 

Native dress and house types may still be studied in a few 
sheltered places. Calabash dishes are still painted and incised 
according to methods that are believed to be pre-Spanish. Minor 
arts, such as the making of mats, nets, etc., possibly retain ab- 
original features. Wooden masks! worn in historic pageants may 
be surviving features of ancient dances in which animals were 
mimicked. 

The pottery of today retains few if any resemblances to the 
ancient work. Palaccio says of pottery making at Ahuachapan in 
the sixteenth century : “‘Here is made the best pottery, after the 
Indian manner, in all the provinces. It is chiefly manufactured by 
the women, without the aid of a wheel, and with their hands alone, in 
the use of which they are so dexterous as to give their vessels 
whatever shape may be desired."’ He also mentions a peculiar 
method of obtaining red and black pigment for pottery from a 
scum that arises on certain pools. 

Archeological Sites—Many scattered ruins showing truncated 
pyramids, platforms, and courts, are known to exist in Salvador 
but no detailed descriptions of them have been published and no 
extensive archeological work has been carried on at any site. A 
number of very fine private collections exist but these have been 
recruited piecemeal through gift and purchase. Burial mounds 
are of rather common occurrence and beautifully painted pottery 
is often contained in them. 

Palaccio mentions a number of places sacred in the early years 
of the Spanish epoch where remains may still exist. Squier seems 
to have been the first to pay any especial attention to the anti- 


1 Two of these masks, one a deer and one a monkey, are reproduced by Montessus 
de Ballore, 1891, pls. xx111and xxtv. Several are in the collections of the American 
Museum of Natural History. Although these masks are used in ceremonies that have 
to do with Spanish history (Moros y Christianos) they often represent animals of the 
country and resemble the masks used by Guatemalan natives in dances that certainly 
have pagan features. Habel, 1878, p. 34, refers to a dance with pagan features at 
Izalco. 
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quities of the country but he gathered little information. Habel 
locates a number of ruins and describes the opening of a grave at 
Apaneca in which a number of carved jades, a “sacrificial yoke,” a 
head carved in profile on both sides of a stone slab, and several pot- 
tery objects were found. Montessus de Ballore gives a brief account 
of ruins in Salvador that accompanies an atlas of rather poorly 
drawn specimens. Among these specimens are several which must 
have come from Peru. Sapper furnishes us with some information 
both as regards sites and specimens. Lehmann discusses the 
the principal archeological types. Rodriguez and other local 
savants also give important details. A brief survey of the arch- 
eological sites has recently been published by Peccorini. 

The largest ruin in Salvador is known as Tehuacan or Opico. 
It is situated on the flanks of the volcano of San Vincente and 
apparently belongs to an epoch earlier than the Conquest. A 
sketch plan of the ruin is available’ and several brief descriptions.* 
Lehmann,’ after mentioning the occurrence of Maya pottery 
along the Lempa river, calls the ruin of Tehuacan ‘“‘the most 
important evidence of the former existence of a Maya people in 
Salvador.’’ But the Ball Court at this site, to which both Lehmann 
and Sapper refer, is characteristic of Nahua ruins and occurs in 
the Maya area only where Nahua peoples have penetrated. A 
single monolith at Tehuacan is said to be carved in true Mexican 
style.* 

Important groups of mounds are said to occur in the vicinity 
of Lake Guija and the modern towns of Cara Sucia, Apaneca, 
Ahuachapan, Chalchuapa, Sonsonate, Tejutla, Suchitoto, Apopa, 
Bermuda, San Salvador, Santa Tecla, Umana, Santa Elena, San 
Miguel, etc., as well as along the course of the Lempa river. 
From the description of Peccorini the ruins of Quelepa must be 
very extensive. The number of sculptured monuments is slight 
and the most important of these will be referred to later. Caves 
are common and often contain pictographs. 

a Sapper. 1896, 4. 

2 Squier, 1858, p. 341; Habel, 1878, p. 22; Gonzales, 1906; Rodriguez, 1912, 
PP. 34-35- 

3 1910, p. 735- 

4 Squier, 1858, p. 341. a 
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Unfortunately, we know nothing of the actual stratiagraphy 
of archeological remains in Salvador. The specimens available 
for study come to us, for the most part, without information of 
any sort. But it is very clear that the ceramic remains can be 
arranged in several categories according to the character of the 
decorative art and that these categories can, in turn, be correlated 
with those of adjoining areas where the historic relations have 
already been worked out. Were it not for the startling contrasts 
that exist between the different kinds of art in Salvador such a 
method would be foredoomed to failure. The deficiency in in- 
formation is balanced by the wealth of material contained in the 
archeological collections. At the Museo Nacional in San Salvador 
are a number of large sculptures coming from different parts of the 
Republic. The private coilections examined by the writer were 
those of the Sefiores Justo Armas, Alberto Imery, and Andres 
Bang in San Salvador and Dr Alberto Luna in Santa Tecla. Every 
facility for study and photographing was offered by these gentle- 
men. A collection purchased for the American Museum of Natural 
History with the permission of the Salvadorean government, 
arrived too late to be represented in this report. 

Archaic Period.—It is now well known that in 1910 an actual 
stratification of human art products was found in the environs of 
Mexico City in which could be discerned three principal culture 
horizons. Since that time careful research has been carried on 
under the International School of Archeology and many authen- 
ticated specimens from the three layers have been brought to- 
gether. The lowest layer, characterized by crude figurines of a 
peculiar style, was soon found to be identical with an art long 
known as Tarascan after a tribe of rather low culture and peculiar 
language inhabiting the State of Michoacan. Examples of this 
so-called Tarascan art have undoubtedly been found within the 
restricted area of the Tarascan Indians. However, the most 
striking examples, including large effigies of men and women 
engaged in their everyday occupations, do not come from Michoacan 
but instead from Colima, western Jalisco, and Tepic where Indians 
of the Nahuan stock reside. In the Valley of Mexico and in the 
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States of Morelos, Puebla, and Vera Cruz the primitive art is also 
plentiful. In other words it follows the general area inhabited by 
tribes of the Nahua or “Mexican” group and is rare elsewhere. 
The coincidence in distribution between this early art and the 
Nahua language in Mexico might be regarded as purely fortuitous 
were it not for the occurrence of archaic figurines of the same style 
in both Guatemala and Salvador. These countries contain no 
Indians speaking the Tatascan language but they do contain 
large bodies of Nahua-speaking natives as we have already seen. 
Whether the ancient art skips certain regions where the Nahua 
tribes are not found is a question that cannot be definitely answered 
at this time. Of course, if it were once evenly distributed over the 
entire area from Tepic to Salvador we could not safely refer its 
origin and distribution to any single linguistic stock. The archaic 
figurines seem, however, to be rare in Zapotecan territory. 

In Nochistlan, Oaxaca, are found crude figurines in the native 
slate colored clay as well as more finished products of Toltec type. 
A ware closely resembling yellow Aztec pottery is also common. 
Archaic figurines occur in collections from the Uloa valley, Hon- 
duras. In the latter locality it is interesting to note that Gordon 
found a definite stratification of remains and yet claimed that all the 
layers showed the same styles of pottery decoration. Among the 
specimens figured from his excavations are some that clearly belong 
to the archaic period and others that are no less clearly Maya. The 
writer ventures to suggest that a critical reéxamination of these de- 
posits will disclose stratigraphic relations in art comparable to those 
already noted in the Valley of Mexico. In this connection it may be 
pointed out that there is strong evidence that a Nahua-speaking 
people once inhabited parts of central Honduras. Archaic figurines 
are unmistakably present in certain parts of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica where Nahua colonies are known to have existed but where 
the mass of art has a distinctive character. These southernmost 
occurrences are accompanied by certain divergent evolutions in 
technique which must be explained at another time. Suffice it to 
say that all the evidence at our command shows that the probable 
home of this art was the Mexican plateau, that it was made by a 
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people on an agricultural plane of life and that in all probability 
this people spoke the Nahua language. 

Let us now return to a somewhat detailed consideration of this 
archaic art as it is found in Mexico, Guatemala, and especially 
Salvador. The small figures are solid and the large ones hollow. 
Most are modeled in a flat gingerbread fashion with features and 
detail added by buttons and fillets to a gross underlying shape. 


E 


Fic. 56.—Archaic figurines from Cuesta Blanca. Collection of Sefior Alberto Im ery. 


Modeling and shaping was done with the fingers, moulds being as 
yet unknown. A grooving and incising tool was used to modify 
the surface in various ways. The heads are characteristically of 
slight depth compared with their height, the limbs taper rapidly 
from a rather plump torso and the hands and feet are often mere 
knobs. When the figures are intended to stand erect, as is often 
the case, the feet are pinched down to a forward and backward 
cusp. Groovings are seen in connection with the eyes, mouth, 
fingers, toes, and details of dress and ornament. Paint is often 
added to the modeled surface. 
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Archaic heads from different parts of Mexico, Guatemala, 
Salvador, etc., showing uniformity of style are given in plate xxI. 
In the private collection of Sefior Alberto Imery is an archaic 
figure, eight inches high (fig. 56) 
that is said to have been found 
far below the surface in a stone 
quarry at Cuesta Blanca. A 
stout little effigy very close in 
style to many coming from the 
distant State of Jalisco, Mexico, 
is reproduced in figure 57. It 
is in the collection of Dr Alberto 
Luna and is accredited to Cara 
Sucia in western Salvador. 


The eyes of the archaic im- 
ages (Gee fig. 58), of the most 
npn wide-spread types, are made 
according to several methods, as 
follows: first, a simple groove, usually horizontal but sometimes tilted 
upwards at the outer corners; second, a groove across an applied 
ball or button of clay; third, a round gouging made with the end 
of a blunt instrument held vertically; fourth, a round gouging 
in an applied ball or button of clay; fifth, two gougings made with 
a rounded or chisel-edged instrument held diagonally, the grooves 
may be horizontal or tilted (4b and 5); sixth, the edges of the lids 
modeled in a variety of shapes with the eyeball plain or marked 
with a streak of paint; seventh, a flat button inserted between 
the lids to represent the eyeball; eighth, the center of the eye marked 
by a perforation. Of these the first four seem to be the earliest 
with the second, fourth, and fifth sufficiently unusual to serve as 
safe criteria of the archaic art. The last three types of eyes (fifth 
to eighth) are seen mostly in the hollow effigies. These eye forms 
are carried over into work which clearly belongs to later periods, 
as will be shown in another place. 
The large figures, better known from Tepic and western Jalisco 
than elsewhere, may represent a rather late development of the 
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archaic art. The technique of manufacture naturally changes 
somewhat with the increase in size. These large figures in clay 
give us much information of an ethnological nature since articles 
of dress and adornment as well as many objects such as musical 
instruments, weapons, etc., are reproduced in detail. Head- 
dresses are of many sorts. Often a turban is worn or the hair 
twisted into the semblance of one. Headbands are seen as well 


= DS 
Fic. 58.—Eyes of archaic figurines. 


as many devices perched unsymmetrically on one side of the head. 
Nose rings and earrings are abundantly represented. We may be 
sure that weaving was practised by the makers of these effigies 
because garments such as shirts, skirts, and aprons are often painted 
with geometric designs. Body painting or tattooing appears to 
have been a common usage. The aiélatl or spear thrower was al- 
ready known because a model of one is carried by a fine warrior 
effigy from Tepic in the American Museum of Natural History. 
The dog was domesticated at this early time and apparently 
developed into a rather special breed. Figures of women nursing 
children and carrying food or water vessels give pictures of every- 
day life. 

A thing to be noted in connection with the archaic art in general 
is the absence of purposely grotesque or compounded figures 
representing divinities. Dogs, snakes, etc., are occasionally 
modeled in clay but we miss the characteristic features of the 
various gods which are so common in later Mexican art. Was the 
pantheon of the agriculturalists then in process of formation? We 
have no evidence that human sacrifice was practised. Of course 
the presence of elaborate figures of clay in carefully made graves 
is evidence of religion. Figurines of a widespread type represent 
nude females in a standing or sitting position and may have served 
as votive offerings connected with childbirth or as amulets and 
fetishes suggestive of fertility. 

These nude female figurines may be traced from Mexico south- 
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ward through Nicaragua to the boundaries of Panama (for a 
comparative series see plate xxl). A very interesting change 
takes place in the technique of manufacture when we come to 
Nicaragua and northwestern Costa Rica. The features of the face 
and body were made according to the northern method, that is 
by attaching nodules and fillets of clay to the gross body form and 


Fic. 59.—Archaic pottery in the collection of Sefior Andres Bang. 


by making grooves and indentations with a special grooving tool. 
Paint was then applied as follows: the body was covered with 
a rich glossy red and over this additional features, as well as decor- 
ative designs, were put on in a lustrous black. The overlying 
paint destroyed the value of plastic work beneath and in the Chiri- 
qui pottery of the so-called alligator group, the female figurines 
show little besides painted features upon the original featureless 
gross form. All of the figurines in the south are perforated for 
suspension. Unfortunately, the archeological situation in Nicara- 
gua and Costa Rica is so complicated that it cannot be considered 
in detail in the present paper. It shows, however, a cultural suc- 
cession capable of being correlated with that of the north. 

The ordinary pottery of the archaic period from Mexico to 
Salvador is marked by a number of characteristic forms of which 
the globular bowl with a constricted neck is perhaps the most 
noteworthy. Wide-mouthed bowls are also common and these 
may have round bottoms or tiipod supports. Lugs and handles 
are frequent and spouts occur on some pieces. When plain the 
tripods are large, hollow, and rounded with a perforation on the 
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under side. But tripods are often modified into faces and feet. 
Incised decoration is frequently seen, the patterns being simple and 
geometric. Painted decoration is also common but here we have 
to do with a technical process quite different from the plastic 
process and more or less antagonistic to it as we have just seen. 
Of course there are many pottery vessels that are decorated either 
wholly or in part according to the plastic method. 


Fic. 60.—Painted designs on archaic vessels from Guasapa and Metapan. 


Some vessels are shaped grossly to represent human beings, 
dogs, snakes, etc., while others show merely surface applications 
of plastic ornament. A number of Salvadorean examples in the 
Bang collection might be described. These are particularly in- 
teresting since they permit a correlation of painted and plastic 
ornament in this southern region. A black vessel from the slopes 
of the volcano of San Salvador is shown in figure 59a. A head 
and arms are built out of a globular bowl and two feet appear as 
grooved nodules at the bottom. The style of the head is that of 
the archaic figurines although possibly somewhat advanced. The 
next example is a handled pitcher from Las Delicias in the De- 
partment of Suchitoto colored a dull gray and with a simple face 
in relief on the front and an irregular painted decoration in red 
and black around the shoulder (fig. 59c). Several specimens 
have a globular body and a pair of loop handles attached vertically. 
The necks of the vessels are variously modified with plastic heads. 
The wide spaces between the handles bear the painted panel-like 
designs reproduced in figure 60. Two vessels with spouts are next 
shown (figure 61). These offer evidence of a peculiar kind of paint- 
ed decoration. The smooth surfaces seem to have been covered 
with red paint and while this was still wet a comb-like instrument 
was rubbed across it, leaving groups of parallel lines. The first 
vessel of this type bears a face with small widely separated 
features and the second represents a seated female with the limbs 
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in low relief. In both cases the eyes are in the archaic style. A 
last example will serve to indicate diversity in shape (fig. 59b). 
This vessel is essentially a horizontal cylinder with a smaller 
vertical cylinder rising from the center as a neck. The body 
markings of a monkey are modeled in low relief and distributed 
over the surface in a curious detached fashion. 


Fic. 61.—Archaic vessel with comb markings. Collection of Sefior Andres Bang. 


A number of objects in clay which probably belong to the 
archaic period deserve a brief description. The bulb or resonator 
whistle which occurs in the archaic culture layer of the Valley of 
Mexico as well as in the later strata was not observed in Salvador 
although it may exist. Straight whistles, or flageolets, are found. 
In the collection of Sefior Justo Armas are a number of these ob- 
jects. All have four finger holes, arranged not equidistant but in two 
pairs with a wider space between the pairs. The open end is more 
or less flaring and the partially closed end with the vent is decorated 
with some plastic detail such as a bird or animal head. The con- 
struction of the flageolet may be seen from the drawings (figure 62). 
The finger holes are on the opposite side from the wind vent. In 
this respect these clay flageolets vary from those of the Valley of 
Mexico. It is difficult, if not impossible, to segregate spindle whorls 
in Salvador into styles that accord with periods. They are fairly 
plentiful and are sometimes decorated. A curious double ring for 
which I can offer no explanation is seen in a number of specimens 
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from Salvador, some of which bear plastic ornament of the ancient 
type. Earplugs of clay are likewise found. 

Art in stone of the archaic period has, in general, some of the 
characters that distinguish the early ceramics. This is particularly 
true of the stone sculp- 
tures of the State of Ja- 
lisco in the collection of 


Sefior Maximo Bohn- 
stedt of Guadalajara. 
The eyes protrude and 
usually the lips as well, 


and the limbs are rarely 
cut free from the body. 
In Salvador only a few 


stone sculptures are 
noted which seem to 
belong to the archaic 
period. Some of these 
have protruding eyes 
and some have sunken 
ones. The human beings are seated with the arms and legs carved 
in relief against the body. Animals are grossly and massively 
shaped. The character of the archaic stone sculptures of Salvador 
may be seen from the examples presented in figure 63. 

The Maya Period.—The second culture layer in the Valley of 
Mexico is the so-called Toltec which lasted for centuries and which 
shows many evidences of kinship to the classical civilization of the 
Maya. This latter civilization is better known historically than 
any in the New World and bids fair to furnish a standard section 
with which far-stretching culture strata may some day be correlated. 
The great city of Copan, lying but a short distance from Salvador, 
is important as furnishing the key to the artistic sequence in Maya 
art. This city has many sculptures in an archaic style—which, 
however, should not be confused with the archaic art just con- 
sidered—as well as many others in a perfected style. The dated 
monuments at Copan cover a stretch of nearly three hundred years 


Fic. 62.—Flageolets of clay from Apopa. Collec- 
tion of Sefior Justo Armas. 
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and if our correlation with European chronology is correct, they 
fall between 200 and 500 A.D. Monuments with somewhat later 
dates are found at Quirigua, Seibal, etc. The Maya influence 


Fic. 63.—Stone sculpture with archaic characters. Collection of Sefior Alberto Imery. 


upon surrounding tribes was probably more strongly felt toward 
the end of the period of greatest brilliancy, or from 400 to 600 A.D. 
Maya art is in striking contrast to the archaic Nahua art just 
considered both in technique and subject matter. The religious 
motive is foremost and grotesque gods with the physical characters 
of reptiles and animals are seen on every side. The hieroglyphic 
inscriptions are truly hieroglyphic in the sense that they were 
connected with religious activities. 

The Maya period in Salvadorean prehistory is richly repre- 
sented by painted vases and by figurines. The painted vases are 
usually cylindrical with very short tripods, although wide-mouthed 
bowls are also common. Cylindrical vases are indeed character- 
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istic of the entire Maya area and when examples are found in the 
Isthmian region or in Central Mexico the designs usually indicate 
a Maya relationship. While there is a high development of geomet- 
ric ornament on the vases from Salvador there is also a fine decora- 


Fic. 64.—Detail of polychrome vase. Collection of Sefior Justo Armas. 


tive use of realistic drawings, including human beings, monkeys, 
birds, etc. The serpent is also a common motive but in a subversive 
fashion. Hieroglyphs usually take the form of a face with appen- 
dages and so may be called realistic. The designs are ordinarily 
delineated in black upon a yellow or orange base and some of the 
enclosed areas are filled in with red, orange, and brown, making in 
many cases a true polychrome ware. 
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The human figure is often represented in connection with what 
may be called religious activities. A remarkable vase in the pos- 
session of Justo Armas has at the top a pleasing geometric pattern 
and below this a succession of six priests in highly elaborated dress 
and with pouches and other objects in their hands. Three face to 


Fic. 65.—Detail of Maya vase from Chalchuapa, Dept. of Ahuachapan. Collection 
of Sefior Alberto Imery. 


the right and three to the left and five take various standing poses 
while the sixth is seated. The background is cream-colored, the lines 
are of a rather thin black and the enclosed areas are filled in with dark 
red and orange. A light brown wash appears on some of the scrolls. 
All the figures differ in details of dress but an impression of the style 
of art can be obtained from figure 64. The umbrella-like head- 
dress of the left-hand figure follows models that are seen in the 
sculptures of Copan and Tikal. Medicine pouches of the same 
general character as the one carried by the second figure are carried 
by the priestly beings on many stele. Arm and leg bands are to 
be noted as well as a skirt-like garment that extends from the waist 
to below the knees. 

A second interesting example of work from the Maya period is 
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in the collection of Alberto Imery. This vessel is said to have 
come from Chalchuapa in the Department of Ahuachapan. At 
the top is a border of hieroglyphs, none with recognized meanings. 
The principal zone of decor- 
ation shows a procession of 
five figures of which three are 
here reproduced (fig. 65). 
The base is a light orange 
yellow, the line work is done 
in black and is firm and 
solid as a rule but thin and 
shaky in a few places. The 
red is a dull, dark crimson. 
The headdresses show the 
use of feathers and a prom- 
inent feature of the dress is 
the usual belt and apron. A 
jaguar skin robe is worn by 
one of the men. An inter- 
esting detail is an object 
placed on the mouth of two Fic. 66.—The human figure motive on Maya 
figures. This object seems srg 

to represent a pair of reptile jaws and may be explained as a mask 
or a speech sign. 


A kneeling or seated human figure, probably male, is repeated 
three times on a fine bowl in Sefior Imery’s collection coming from 
the Costa del Balsamo near Libertad. The washes are in dark 
red, clear orange, and light brown. The drawings are so highly 
decorative that the details of dress are hard to pick out and explain. 
A ceremonial object held in the extended hands also resists inter- 
pretation. 

All the examples given above are so specialized in style that they 
might almost be called end products of an art long in existence. In 
many instances where the human motive is applied to a narrow 
band or other cramped space the shorthand character of the 
drawing becomes even more manifest (fig. 66). Four examples 
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of the simplified human motive are given for comparison. These 
designs are not from cylindrical vessels but from bowls and jars 
with the drawing surface warped and confined. The decadent 
phase of Maya art in this region may perhaps be seen in the peculiar 


Fic. 67.—The monkey motive in Maya pottery. 


motive of joined human figures (dancers?) to which Lehmann! has 
already called attention. His drawings also serve to emphasize 
the similarity between the marginal types of Maya art in Salvador 
and those in the Uloa valley of northern Honduras. Unless the 


Fic. 68.—Monkey motive; combination of graphic and plastic methods. Collection 
of Sefior Andres Bang. 
examples of Maya designs with the human figure given by Sapper? 
are badly reproduced they also may be late and decadent. 
The range of painted decorations outside of the human figure 
motive is seen in figures 67 to 71. The monkey is frequently and 
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finely done. The bird motive is less common. The serpent head 
design occurs in painted and incised wares. Many designs repro- 
duce in a conventional manner shields, feathers, and what may be 
ceremonial objects. 

Plastic decoration is seen on a noteworthy vase from Salvador, 
that represents one of the principal Maya deities, marked by a 
twisted ornament above the 
nose. It is conserved in the 
Royal Museum of Natural 
History in Vienna. A pho- 
tograph of this specimen has 
been published by Seler' in 
connection with a number 
of representations in clay of 
the same deity which he 
found on the highlands of Fic. 69.—Maya vase with pelican design 
Guatemala. An earlier from Hacienda Malpilapa, Dept. San Salva- 


dor. Collection of Sefior Justo Armas. 
drawing of this specimen is 
given by Montessus de Ballore? and a statement in the text names 
the ruins of Zapotitlan as the place where it was found. A moulded 
flask inthe Imery collection (figure 72) shows two seated figures 
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Fic. 70.—Plumed serpent design, Maya period. Collection of Sefior Alberto Imery. 


facing each other with a column of hieroglyphs between. The left 
hand personage seems to represent the Long-nosed god of the Maya. 
This is made all the more likely by the fact that other examples of 
the same sort of ware from Guatemala and Honduras clearly repre- 
sent other Maya deities. This small piece might easily have passed 


1 Seler, 1901, p. 180. 
2 Montessus de Ballore, 1891, p. v. 
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in trade. As a rule, the pottery of the Maya period in Salvador 
gives slight reason for supposing that Maya religious cults had 
been taken over by the ancient inhabitants of this region. 

The hieroglyphs which so fre- 
# quently occur on vessels from 


= ZK Salvador are probably no more 


A than meaningless decorations 


= but the same may be said of 
|} many of those on vases from 
‘|| the heart of the Maya area. 


; Learning was doubtless in the 
FAT Cz) hands of the priests and upper 


tj 
and potters had to con- 


Fic. 71.—Design on cylindrical vase, tent themselves with outward 
Maya period. Collection of Sefior An- forms. Sometimes a single face 
dres Bang. glyph, with or without dot 
numerals, is repeated over and over again round the rim of a 
bowl. At best such a glyph could only stand for a name or a day. 
Sometimes two glyphs alternate in the decorative band. A face 
glyph with a linked prefix occurs on many pieces in Salvador and 
is also common at Copan and in the Uloa valley. 

Figurines of the Maya period are as sharply defined from the 
work of the archaic period as is the painted pottery. They show 
a much superior modeling of the face and a richer decoration. The 
superiority of the modeling is seen especially in the eye and the 
overhang of the forehead although the entire face is nicely and 
delicately rounded. Of course there are many grotesque heads 
but these also show rounded contours. A number of clay heads 
belonging to the Maya period are given in plate xx1m. 

Stone carvings that can be definitely referred to the Maya 
period are rare. A crude stela found near Chalchuapa and now in 
the Museo Nacional at the capital has been figured by Lehmann. 
This monolith was found on a terraced hill called Taxzuman. On 
the sides are faint traces of hieroglyphs which, however, are dif- 
ferent in style from those of the classical Maya. The human 
figure on the front wears for headdress an animal head with feathers 
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at the side and holds in the right hand a wand which may be a 
crude imitation of the Ceremonial Bar. A number of small carvings 
in jade and other fine grained stones show strong Maya influence 
and may possibly be referred to this period. Several in Sefior Im- 


ery’s collection come from Ataco 


in the Deaprtment of Ahuachapan. 


Transition between Archaic and 
Maya Periods.—Having reviewed 
in some detail the productions of 
both the archaic and the Maya 
periods we can now go back and 
note the evidence of transition 
from one to the other. Transi- 
tional forms are usually difficult 
to find, first, because transitional 
periods are naturally short, sec- 
ond, because a mixed manner af- 
fects but a small part of the pro- 


Fic. 72.—Bottle with stamped design. 
Collection of Sefior Justo Armas. 


ducts of such a period. But in the present instance we are fortu- 


Fic. 73.—Vessels showing transitional features. Collection of Sefior Alberto Imery. 
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nate in dealing with two schools of art mastering different processes 
as well as different designs. In figure 73 are two vessels of almost the 
same size and shape and with plastic ornament attached in the same 
position. The plastic ornament on the first bowl represents a bird- 
like head with an arm-like object at each side. Both the head and 
arms are decorated with attached buttons of clay. Groovings mark 
off the lips or bill and also the fingers in which the two arms termi- 
nate. Groovings ornament the short, Pointed tripods of the vessel. 
The eyes are flat disks with a hole in the center. All these charac- 


1, 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Fic. 74.—Eyes of Totonacan figurines. 


ters are found in the archaic art, but here they are expressed in an 
extraordinarily neat and rounded fashion. The second bowl has 
tripods exactly like those of the first. The plastic decoration is a 
human head that is purely and unmistakably Maya. In marking 
the headdress with lines and punctations the old fashioned groov- 
ing stick of the archaic school of ceramics was put to a more delicate 
use than before. 

It is certain that the general technical processes that characterize 
the archaic pottery were to some extent carried over into later 
products. Moulds and stamps were introduced as new, shorthand 
devices. The larger pottery constructions of Mexico and the 
Guatemalan highlands, down to Spanish times, show a building up 
out of ribbons and buttons of clay (as well as out of moulded pieces) 
even though the shapes and subjects have completely changed. 
The Zapotecan funeral urns, for instance, are strongly Maya in sub- 
ject matter but they exhibit certain similarities in technique to the 
ancient art. 

But the transition can be seen most clearly of all in some of the 
work of the so-called Totonacan school. Here we have heads, less 
complicated than those of the Zapotecan urns, attached to one side 
of a cylindrical or bell-shaped support. The range in quality of 
modeling is great. Some of the heads are scarcely superior to the 
archaic work and others exhibit the finest characters of the Maya 
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potters. A series of eyes will show the close connection that these 
faces have to archaic products. In figure 74 the first example is a 
simple groove and the second one a groove covered with heavy 
black paint. Number three gives us the archaic eye made by a 
double gouging. The fourth and fifth show the use of paint and 


Fic. 75.—Glazed ware. Collection of Sefior Andres Bang. 


in the sixth case, which represents a common form, a painted 
eyeball is set into the groove. The seventh example is the eye of 
one of the “laughing heads” that stand at the point of highest 
development. The last eye is the perfected product of the true 
Maya. Returning to Salvador we find a large group of pottery 
heads with rather crude modeling of archaic characters but with 
eyes having a single punctation in the center (plate xxi, 1 and 2). 
These are also transitional in type. 

Post-Maya Period.—There is good evidence that the great 
Maya cities of the south were abandoned soon after 600 A.D. 
and that the Maya tribe proper, moved northward toward 
central and northern Yucatan. This left Salvador free from 
the pressure of Maya culture. The rise of the Toltec civili- 
zation in Mexico gave a new source of inspiration and influ- 
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ence. The most brilliant cultural development of the southern 
Nahua tribes (Pipiles) was that centering around Santa Lucia 
Cozumalhualpa in southern Guatemala. The splendid sculp- 
tures of this ruin, and of a number of neighboring sites, show 
qualities of design and workmanship that are reminiscent of the 
Maya but the subject matter is surely Mexican. Human sacrifice 


Fic. 76.—Glazed ware. Collection of Sefior Andres Bang. 


is frequently represented. Elaborate speech scrolls recall those of the 
so-called Temple of Agriculture at San Juan Teotihuacan and those 
of the Temple of the Jaguars at Chichen Itza. From rather satis- 
factory evidence it appears that the Temple of the Jaguars dates from 
no earlier than the close of the twelfth century. Santa Lucia 
Cozumalhualpa may have flourished round about the same time. 
The Post-Maya period is represented in Salvador by stone 
sculptures which bear a close resemblance to those of Santa Lucia 
Cozumalhualpa and by a peculiar kind of pottery which is known 
to have passed in trade to Toltec cities in the Valley of Mexico. 
Let us first consider the pottery. This may be studied in many 
beautiful examples. Without regard to the character of the decora- 
- tion it may be classified at once by a semi-vitreous glaze. The ware is 
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hard, thin, and fine-grained. The surface has a slight but unmistak- 
able gloss, varying in hue from dull green to dull orange. The 
greenish variety predominates and it is likely that the orange 
colored specimens were subjected 
to a reducing flame. In no one 
of the many examples that have 
come to the attention of the 
writer does the surface appear 
to have become actually liquid. 
Instead a slight suffusion seems 
to have taken place when the 
pottery was being fired. This 
may have been due to the pres- 
ence of lead in the clay. Al- 
though the finest examples of this 
ware probably antedate the 
Spanish epoch by several cen- pyc. 77.—Stone disk from Cara Sucia 
turies still it is worthy of note now in San Salvador. Period of Santa 
that the same greenish and semi- ©ozumalhualpa. 

vitreous surface is seen on post-Spanish products. 

The suffused surface of this ware would not carry sizing or 
painted designs and as a result we find the ware decorated, first, by 
incised designs, second, by plastic designs (see fig. 75). Special 
attention seems to have been paid to the development of shape as 
an esthetic whole. Vases with varied profiles are seen as well as 
long-necked bottles with the body gracefully modified by flutings. 
A series of vessels of the semi-glazed ware is given in figure 76. 
It will be observed that when faces or animal figures are reproduced 
by modeling there are no signs of archaism. The heads are in the 
full round while minor details are often expressed in incised lines. 
The applied plastic decoration is freely and realistically treated, 
with headdresses, etc., on wing-like projections. A human head 
is sometimes shown in an animal mouth in accordance with a fashion 
inaugurated by the Maya. Necklaces and other decorative objects 
are frequently worn by animals. The incised patterns are char- 
acterized by curvilinear motives of serpentine origin and by cross 
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hatching. The figures of the best period are not particularly 
grotesque but this quality increases as we approach the Spanish 
epoch and in post-Spanish work we have a hodge podge of grotesque 
features put together without rhyme or reason. 

This semi-vitreous ware seems to have been peculiar to the 
western half of Salvador and perhaps the adjacent portions of 
Guatemala. Since the glaze is probably dependent upon a natural 
quality of the clay rather than an added ingredient its locality 
should be capable of exact determination. It seems to have passed 
far and wide in trade. In the American Museum of Natural History 
there are very similar examples from Guatemala and from San 
Juan Teotihuacan in Mexico. Examples have been reported from 
northern Yucatan and from the State of Vera Cruz. Some excel- 
lent specimens of the ware were published by Montessus de Ballore! 
who apparently thought this glaze was due to balsam from the 
Costa del Balsamo. Seler? comments on the distribution as does 
Lehmann.’ It is not impossible that the pottery found by Gordon 
in the caverns of Copan belongs to this kind of ware. 

An example of stone carving with marked resemblances to the 
sculptures at Santa Lucia Cozumalhualpa is given in figure 77. 
It is in the Museo Nacional in San Salvador and was obtained 
many years ago by Dr Santiago Barbarena at Cara Sucia. The 
subject is a jaguar in full face as may be determined by the great 
teeth and the heart-shaped ears. It is conceivable that the design 
may have also represented the sun in accordance with the Sun- 
Tezcatlipoca-Jaguar series. At each quarter point on the sides 
of the disk is a pair of turned-out frets. The ‘‘ Chacmool ” sculpture 
at the Museo Nacional, which proves the transference of a cult to 
Salvador, may also date from this period. 

The other three sculptures (fig. 78) evidently represent one and 
the same subject—a grotesque face, probably reptilian, in front 
view. The part of each stone which at present is buried in the 
cement of the pedestal is shown in dotted outline: 6 was mounted 
upside down. Each representation is incomplete but by taking 


1 1891, pls. I-III. 
2 1904, pp. 107-108; 1902-1908, III, pp. 621-624. 
1910, p. 739. 
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the three together we may easily restore the missing features. In 
a we see the top of the wide mouth, the eyes with their scroll-shaped 
supraorbital plates and between these the upturned nose. In } 
the left eye is wanting but the mouth with the hanging tongue 
appears complete. In c the details of the nose are more fully 


Fic. 78.—Sculptured boulders from Ahuachapan at Museo Nacional, San Salvador. 
Period of Santa Lucia Cozumalhualpa. 


presented than in the other examples. These stones are said to 
have been in the cabildo at Ahuachapan before they were taken 
to San Salvador. 

A number of brief references to monolithic sculptures in Salvador 
indicate that much remains to be done. Habel! tells of seeing two 
colossal heads near Sonsonate and three more in a plain near the 
volcanoes Cuyutepet and Sisilintepet. There is also Squier’s 
reference to a sculptured slab of Tehuacan. 

It has been known for some years that an unmistakable example 
of the ‘““Chacmool”’ type of sculpture exists in Salvador. It is 
said to have been discovered in the vicinity of Ahuachapan and is 
now exhibited in the Museo Nacional at San Salvador. The 
figure is true to type although crudely carved and shows a male 
divinity in a half-reclining position with the knees drawn up and 
the body supported in part upon the elbows. The head is raised 
and turned to one side and in the upper ventral region is a round, 
flat space where incense may have been burned. This,space is not 
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hollowed out into a dish as in other representations. There is no 
uniformity of opinion concerning the identity of the divinity 
portrayed in figures of the ““Chacmool”’ type but he clearly belongs 
to the Nahua rather than the Maya pantheon. The famous original 
of the type was found at Chichen Itza by Le Plongeon who gave it 
the fanciful title. Several other specimens exist at the same site. 
All are associated with buildings that date from this period of 
Nahua influence or from about 1250 A.D. During this well- 
authenticated period Chichen Itza was in the hands of Mexican 
overlords—the foreign allies of Mayapan—and the influx of Mexican 
ideas in religion and art that took place must be obvious to any 
student. The ‘“Chacmool” type is well established in the Valley 
of Mexico and it has also been reported from Cempoalam in Vera 
Cruz and Patzcuaro in Michoacan. 

The spread of this peculiar type of sculpture seems to have 
followed the spread of the sacred Nahua game of Tlachtli which was 
played in specially walled-in places called Ball Courts. The 
finest Ball Court of all is the one at Chichen Itza. From none of the 
early Maya cities has this structure been reported and it is rare in 
the later centers of northern Yucatan. It does occur over the high- 
lands of Guatemala, but here Nahua tribes were settled and Nahua 
arts, myths, and ceremonies were passed to and fro in the centuries 
following the fall of the early Maya civilization. A Ball Court in 
Salvador has already received comment. 

The ‘‘Chacmool” idea may perhaps be detected in some of the 
gross sculptures from the Guatemalan highlands that represent 
the squat human subjects with a bowl in the center of the body. 
Examples occur in the great ruin between Guatemala City and 
Mexico. Professor Saville informs the writer that a “‘Chacmool”’ 
executed in plaster formerly existed at Quirigua. Unfortunately 
no photograph of this object is extant and no traces of it have come 
to the notice of archeologists working at this site. A remarkable 
stone sculpture closely resembling the ‘‘Chacmool” of the north 
forms part of the Minor C. Keith collection from Mercedes, Costa 
Rica. 

Aztec Period.—At the top of the historical series there is in Sal- 
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vador a culture strongly Mexican in character that corresponds to 
the period of Aztec dominance. Evidence of this culture is seen 
in religion, tradition, and art. It is impossible to draw any exact 
dividing line between this Aztec culture and the earlier one just 
described. 

All students agree that among the Pipiles of Salvador the prin- 
cipal Mexican deities were known and worshiped. In some in- 
stances the names were 
slightly different from those 
in the Valley of Mexico. 
It is evident that this wor- 
ship had been implanted a 
considerable time before 
the arrival of Alvarado and 
it is equally evident that 
it did not extend back to 
the archaic period. We 
have seen that the culture 


of Santa Lucia Cozumal- FIG. 79.—Tlaloc vases of Aztec period: Dept. 
huaine offers evideace of of Chalatenango. Collection of Sefior Justo 
P Armas. 


community of ceremonies 

and beliefs with Mexico. It is likely that a fairly constant inter- 
course was maintained for centuries and that fresh cults and prac- 
tices weie introduced from time to time. 

The supreme deity or godhead of the Pipiles of Salvador was 
Teotl and after him came Tal, the earth, Tonal, the sun, Metzli, 
the moon, etc. Palaccio gives us details of human sacrifice to the 
god Quetzalcoatl and the goddess, Itzqueye. In “Los Pipiles” 
Sefior Lainez gives fragmentary myths and traditions concerning 
these gods as well as Camascatl, Xipe, Tlaloc, and other divinities. 

On the side of tradition there are a number of references so 
highly fantastic that they deserve slight attention. The story of 
the kingdom of Payaqui' supposed to have been founded by the 
last Toltec ruler with Copan for the capital is at best a distorted 
and made over tradition which might conceivably have seferred to 


1 Rodriguez, 1912, pp. 17-20. 
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the time of Santa Lucia Cozumalhualpa. It is practically certain 
that Aztec conquests did not extend into Salvador. However, 
large trading parties which almost took on the character of em- 
bassies, probably reached this land. 


Fic. 80.—Incense burners of Aztec period: (a) and (b) collections of Sefior Alberto 
Imery; (c) Codex Borbonicus. 


The traveling merchants of the Aztecs called Yaqui are referred to 
in native documents of Guatemala such as the Annals of the Cakchi- 
quel and the Popul Vuh of the Quiché. In the former, there is 
evidence that they were particularly active in the years immediately 
preceding the Spanish Conquest. In 1501 some Yaqui of ‘‘ Xivico”’ 
were put to death for interfering in local politics of the Akahab 
nation.! In 1511 there seems to have been an official delegation 
sent to the Cakchiquel by Moctezuma II, the exact reference being 
as follows: . 

At this time the Yaquis of Culuacan were received by the kings Hunyg and 
Lahuh Noh. The Yaquis arrived on the day 1 Toh, sent by the king Modec- 
zumatzin, king of the Mexicans. And we ourselves saw these Yaquis of Culuacan 
when they arrived, and they came in old times in great numbers, these Yaquis, 
oh my children, during the reign of our ancestors Hunyg and Lahuh Noh.? 

But it is the archeological remains, after all, with which we are 
mostly concerned and if the two lines of evidence already given 
should be entirely obliterated these archeological remains would 


1 Brinton, 1885, p. 161. 
2 Ibid., p. 165. 
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still be sufficient to show a connection with the Valley of Mexico 
during the last centuries before the coming of Cortez. 

First to be mentioned are vases of a peculiar form indicating 
that the cult of Tlaloc had spread to this far southern land (fig. 79). 
The grotesque and not to be mistaken face of this mountain rain 
god is modeled on the front of bottle-shaped vessels that are also 
characterized by a loop handle at the back and by an annular base. 


Fic. 81.—Incense burner. Collection of Sefior Justo Armas. 


The vases are of rough unpainted ware and are so well represented 
in the private collections that it does not seem possible they should 
have been mere objects of trade. Examples are shown in the 
atlas of Montessus de Ballore.! Similar pottery pieces are abundant 
in Mexico. One fragment in the American Museum of Natural 
History is accredited to as distant a site as Ixtlan in Jalisco and 
several complete examples are catalogued from Teotitlan del Camino 
in Oaxaca. 

Incense burners in the shape of a shallow bowl with a cylindrical 
handle ending in a serpent’s head are found in considerable numbers. 
Burners of this type have a wide distribution in the Valley of 
Mexico and over the highlands of Guatemala. They were in use 
in Tenochtitlan when Cortez arrived, as may be seen by a number 
of beautifully painted examples found in Escalarillas street. They 
are frequently represented in Mexican codices (fig. 80c). The speci- 
mens seen in Salvador are unpainted and the material is rather 
coarse and of dull orange hue. Figures 80a, b, and 81 present two 
fragmentary pieces in the Armas collection. The first of these is 


11891, pls. XII and XIII. 
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built up by fillets and nodules of clay over a crude form while the 
second is apparently modeled in one piece. A perforation was made 
in the under side of the head to prevent cracking in the kiln. The 
style of art is decidedly Mexican.! 

Hollow models of frogs (fig. 82) made of a dull coarse material 
and sometimes carrying traces of black paint are common in the 


Fic. 82.—Hollow figures of frogs, Quetzaltepeque, Dept. of San Salvador. Collection 
of Sefior Justo Armas. 


private collections. The figures are strikingly realistic in shape, 
except for a knotted ribbon that decorates the back. They 
were evidently intended to stand upon the broad open bases 
and they have no. conceivable use except as votive offerings. 
Those in the Justo Armas collection are said to have come from 
Quetzaltepeque. Many realistic carvings of frogs are to be seen 
in Mexico. These Salvador examples are placed in the Aztec 
period because the technique of their modeling is not that of the 
earlier period and because the material is apparently the same as 
that used in the Tlaloc vases and the incense burners. It is of 
course possible that all these classes of objects belong to the period 
of Santa Lucia Cozumalhualpa. 

The most remarkable example from the Aztec period is probably 

1 Incense burners with serpent-head handles have been found at Copan and other 


Maya cities as well as in Costa Rica but these differ in style of art from the ones 
under discussion. 
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a trade piece (fig. 83). It is a graceful bowl with a perforated ring 
base. The outer surface bears a design agreeing in style and color 
with those on the finely painted ware of Mexico City. Two death’s 
heads separated by an amputated hand and a detail of uncertain 
meaning are delineated in black over a light base, and partly filled 
in with spots and brush marks of white, red, and yellow. The back- 
ground is blocked out with a dark and heavy red. 


Fic. 83.—Polychrome vase of Aztec period. Collection of Sefior Justo Armas. 


Miscellaneous.—It remains for us to consider a few odds and 
ends of Salvadorean archeology. Some of these are intrusive 
while others may be regarded as indigenous developments that 
may be accredited to the Lencan tribes. It is unnecessary to 
treat the celt and the metate since these do not vary greatly from 
types already known from Guatemala and Mexico. 


AM. ANTH,, N. S., 17—31- 
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The U-shaped stone sculptures, known as “sacrificial yokes” 
are characteristic of the Totonecan culture in the Mexican State of 
Vera Cruz. At least one example has been recorded for Salvador. 
Dr Habel, as has already been pointed out, witnessed the opening 
of a grave in Apaneca in which one of these stones was discovered. 
He thus describes it:! 

“*. . . animplement of a gray porphyritic stone highly polished, 
in the shape of a horseshoe. It was sixteen inches long and fourteen 
inches across the base of the two legs. In cross section it was a 
truncated triangle two inches wide at the top and three inches at the 
base.”” The stone was thus devoid of decorative details. 


Fic. 84.—(a), Pelican design; (6), plumed serpent design; from La Bermuda. Collec- 
tion of Sefior Alberto Imery. 


The Leon de Piedra at Tehuacan is thus described by Habel: 
“‘At the hacienda Opico was preserved a stone for crushing maize, 
with fine filigree work, and the head of a wild animal at its upper 
end, which is said to be that of a lion. From this stone the ruins 
have received the name Leon de Piedra, stone lion.”” It is pretty 
clear that this sculpture was nothing more than an elaborately 
carved metate of the Nicoyan type. In various private collections 
are a number of vessels undoubtedly acquired in trade from Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica. The consideration of these must be post- 
poned because comparisons would take us too far afield. 


1 Habel, 1878, p. 33. 
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Let us now consider a type of pottery which is probably indige- 
nous. This type includes broad-mouthed bowls finely painted 
with birds on the inside and snakes or rosettes on the outside. The 
line work is done in dark red or black paint upon a cream-colored 
base and a thin transparent wash of orange yellow is used to 
enhance certain enclosed areas. The drawings are made with a 
free and easy hand as though the subjects were old and familiar. 

Let us first examine the bird motive. Figure 84 represents a 
pelican as may be seen from the knot on the beak. The head has a 
showy crest of feathers. The body is much shortened while the 
feet are enlarged. The tail is cast into a rectangular mould with 
horizontal markings to indicate feathers. The design occurs twice 
in panels separated by the simple geometric pattern shown at the 
left. A second example lacks the double outline of the body and 
is somewhat more simplified in other respects. It likewise occurs 
twice on the interior of a bowl, the two figures being separated by 
an inverted step pyramid design. The bird limited to a narrow 
decorative band in which it alternates with a formal pattern is 
seen in another specimen. In all of these cases we may be reason- 
ably sure that the pelican is the bird which the artists intended to 
represent. This subject is not unknown in Maya art. 

Two bowls in the Imery collection that have the pelican figures 
on the inside bear upon the outside an interesting representation of 
the plumed serpent. The body is a formal zigzag decorated with 
dots, the head has a crest of feathers similar to that upon the birds’ 
heads just described and the tail, which appears just in front of the 
head, has a triangular tip with an eye-like detail in the center. 
Curiously enough, this representation of the sacred snake is not 
unlike many that occur on the pottery of the Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico. The rosettes which sometimes take the place of 


the serpent motive are without special interest since they consist 


merely of concentric rings with scollops or rays. 

The same school of pottery makers that turned out the pelican 
and serpent designs just described was likewise responsible for the 
curious representation of a jaguar seen in figure 85. This design 
adorns the inside of a shallow, flat-bottomed bowl supported on 
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three stout legs. The yellowish sizing of the background is modified 
by the splashes of thin orange colored pigment and the body of the 
jaguar is filled in with a wash of the same substance. Red is 
sparingly used along the back and tail of the jaguar as well as for 
the projecting tongue. The markings on the body are not arranged 
in rosettes as is usually the case in drawings of this animal. 


Fic. 85.—Design in bottom of shallow bowl. Collection of Sefior Alberto Imery. 


If space permitted several other sorts of pottery might be de- 
scribed showing connections to the south. There are examples of 
shoe-shaped urns and ring base vessels that seem to belong to Nic- 
aragua as well as unpainted ware with pleasing geometric decora- 
tions made by incised lines. 

An example of the crude boulder carvings that exist in certain 
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In concluding this preliminary survey of San Salvador the writer 
needs hardly point out that the problems are hand in glove with 
those of Nicaragua and Costa Rica on the south, when the succes- 
sion of Nahua and Maya cultures is clearly reflected in art. 
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With the multiplying proofs of actual stratification of remains and 
of natural developments in art, which are nearly as dependable, 
we should not despair of soon recovering the essentials of ancient 
American history. 
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THE MAYA DAY SIGN MANIK! 


By STANSBURY HAGAR 


- two former papers the writer has marshalled evidence that 
the twenty Maya and Mexican day signs represent in sequence 
twenty constellations located around the circle of the ecliptic 

or zodiac. In the first paper this deduction was based upon the 
continuous correspondence between the symbolism of these day 
signs and that of the month signs, the monthly ritual and the various 
sequences of zodiacal constellations found in the codices and in 
the writers of the period following the Conquest, especially Tezozo- 
moc, Sahagun,and Duran. In the second paper the deduction was 
supported by the correspondence between the rainy and dry 
seasons on the Mexican plateau and the position of the day signs 
-with respect to these seasons as figured and symbolized in the 
Codex Vaticanus 3773.2. A third verification of the deduction and 
of the identification of each day sign with a 


“= certain zodiacal constellation may be found in 
the correspondence between some of the 
names of the day signs and the alignment of 

0) : the star groups to which they must be assigned 


in the sequence. The Maya day sign, Manik, 

Fic. 87.—Manik Glyph, offers perhaps the most impressive correspon- 
Dresden Codex, p.4c. dence of this nature. Its glyph presents the 
figure of a hand closed as if in the act of 

grasping, and Dr Seler interprets it as giving in a gesture the 
invitation to eat* (fig. 87). Diverse meanings have been attributed 
to its name but Dr Brinton’s explanation of it as “‘a hand that 
grasps” from mach, to grasp, seems most consistent.‘ Astro- 


1 Read before the American Anthropological Association at Philadelphia. 
2 Hagar, Int. Cong. of Americanists, 17th Sess. (Mexico), pp. 140-159; 18th Sess., 
Pp. 137-139. 
3 Seler, Bu. of Am. Ethnology, Bull. 28, p. 30. 
4 Brinton, Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphs, p. 111. 
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nomically, this day must be assigned to the eastern portion or tail 
of our constellation of the Scorpion for the symbolism indicates 
that the preceding day sign must pertain to Scorpio and the follow- 
ing day signs to Sagittarius. Two variants of the Manik glyph in 
the Books of Chilan Balam present the conventionalized tail and 
sting of the scorpion.!. Nowa glance at the alignment of the stars of 
the Scorpion’s tail (€ to v) should disclose the plainly marked figure of 
the grasping hand. But we need not depend upon our imagination 
in this instance. The Maya recognized the Zinaan ek or Scorpion 
asterism.” We know that they had so named it in pre-Cortesian times 
because it is figured in the pre-Cortesian codex Tro-Cortesianus. 
It is also seen in the wall paintings at Mitla; it is associated with 
the Maya deity, Ek chuh, Black Scorpion or Star Scorpion; and it 
is named by Tezozomoc and Sahagun amongst Mexican constella- 
tions which show no trace of 
European influence. We know 
that it must be identified with 
our own constellation of the 
Scorpion because of its position 
in the sequence of these constel- 
lation symbols, because the 
Maya Uinal period, Tzec or 
Scorpion, corresponds in time 
with the entrance of the sun in- 
to this sign, and because Saha- 
gun asserts this identification. 
Indeed the stars of Libra and 
Scorpio present the figure of a 
scorpion so unique and conspic- 
uous in the sky as to justify as at 
least probable an assignment to 
it without further evidence, of all 
asterisms bearing the name of 
that insect. If now we examine the representation of the scorpion 


Fic. 88.—The Scorpion in the Codex Tro- 
Cortesianus (after Tozzer and Allen). 


1 See Bowditch, Maya Numeration, Plate II, Nos. 10, 11. 
? Brinton, work cited, p. 75. ‘ 
§ Cf. Hagar in 16th Sess. Int. Cong. of Am., pp. 278-291-292. 
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on page 48c of the codex Tro-Cortesianus we shall observe that a 
grasping claw has been substituted for the sting at the tip of the tail. 
On page 44c of the same codex the sting is replaced by a human 
hand with fingers closed asin grasping. In fact in the Maya codices 
the tail of the scorpion usually terminated in a grasping organ 
(fig. 88). In the first representation the object grasped is a rope 
to which a deer is fastened below. This is the zodiacal rope or the 
ecliptic similarly figured at Mitla, Santa Rita, and on page 19 of 
the same codex. The deer is the symbol of the opposite sign, 
Taurus, correctly placed with respect to the Scorpion. 

Thus we are led to the conclusion that the day sign, Grasping 
Hand, owes its name to the configuration of the stars of which it 
was the symbol. Its glyph, contrary to the usual position of Maya 
glyphs, is horizontal in accord with the aspect of those stars. 

Perez gives “‘that which was”’ as a possible meaning of Manik 
and Brasseur de Bourbourg “‘the breath has passed.’* These 
meanings harmonize very well with the predominant death symbol- 
ism of the Maya Scorpio asterism which is associated with the 
death god, death head, and with the day sign, Cimi, which precedes 
Manik and has the meaning, dead. Possibly therefore, like the 
sting of the scorpion which it replaced, Manik was supposed to 
symbolize the hand of death, and to be pulling the sun downwards 
into the darkness and death of the winter. But if it was connected 
with death it certainly also represented resurrection in contrast 
with the death symbols preceding it. 

At Izamal we seem to see a reflection of the Grasping Hand in 
the temple called Kabul the Working Hand, dedicated to the 
sign Scorpio. This edifice is said to have contained the image of 
the hand with which the death god healed the sick and restored 
the dead to life. Another reflection of this miraculous hand is 
apparently found in the Maya festival Chich Caban, the Calling 
Down of the Great Hand. This ritual was celebrated on the last 
day of the Scorpio uinal or month Xul or End but it evidently 
pertained to the following uinal Yax Kin. This uinal was also 


1 Tozzer and Allen, Animal Figures in the Maya Codices, pp. 305-306, Plate 4. 
2 See Bowditch, Maya Numeration, p. 263. 
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governed by Scorpio and it held exactly the same position amongst 
the uinalsas did Manik amongst the day signs. In this ritual the 
Maya celebrated the return to earth of their principal deity Cucul- 
can who was believed to have ascended to the sky amongst the gods 
during Xul. The myth probably refers to his death and resurrec- 
tion, for Xul is the symbol of death and Yax Kin of returning life.' 

Again, the deity Ek Chuh, who occupies the position of Scorpio 
in the so-called spear-throwers group on page 49 of the Dresden 
Codex, holds his right hand in the position of the Manik symbol. 

Finally, though this is admittedly speculative at present, there 
may be some connection between this symbolism and that of the 
mysterious impress of the human hand so often found upon the 
walls of Maya temples. Was it a prayer to the Death God for 
restoration of health or preservation of life? 

BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


1See Hagar, Am. Anthropologist, N.S., Vol. XV, pp. 17-18-24-31. 


THE EASTERN ALGONKIAN WABANAKI 
CONFEDERACY! 


By FRANK G. SPECK 


HIS paper deals with the confederacy which formerly existed 
T among the tribes of the extreme eastern United States and 
Canada, known as the northeastern Algonkian; a confeder- 
acy which was manifestly the outgrowth of an organizing tendency 
shared alike by the native founders of the League of the Iroquois, 
the Creek Confederacy, the Delaware Confederation, and others 
of less importance. Historical literature of New England deals 
too meagerly with the organization of the Wabanaki tribes despite 
the prominent part it played in the Colonial struggles along the 
northern frontier. Accordingly our main sources of information 
come from the tribes themselves where memory still preserves the 
facts concerning their old alliance even though its actual existence 
ceased years ago. The material which I present comes primarily 
from Penobscot sources, foremost among whom is Mr Newell Lyon. 
The village of the Penobscot at Oldtown, Maine, was the capital of 
the eastern branch of the confederation, where Mr Lyon was in his 
youth a witness to its procedures.” 

The Algonkian tribes from Maine eastward to the Atlantic 
and northward to the St Lawrence comprise what is called the 
northeastern Algonkian or Wabanaki group. This includes the 
Penobscot of Penobscot bay and river, the Passamaquoddy of 
Passamaquoddy bay, the Malecite of St John’s river, the Micmac 
of the coast of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
island, Cape Breton, and Newfoundland, and also the Abenaki of 
St Francis, Province of Quehec, originally from Maine and embrac- 
ing several local bands, the Aroosaguntacook, Wawenock, and 


2 My information is based upon general ethnological work among the Penobscot 
since 1907, and supplemented by occasional investigations among the other tribes of 
the group in the last few years in the interests of the Geological Survey of Canada. 
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some others of unsettled identity. Of these divisions, however, 
the confederacy in historic times took in only the Penobscot, Passa- 
maquoddy, Malecite, and Micmac. 

These four tribes, as we learn from tradition, had from the earliest 
times suffered more or less from incursions of the Iroquois who were 
evidently, according to their usual policy, bent upon forcing the 
Wabanaki tribes to join the League. The eastern Algonkian, 
however, seem to have felt that Iroquoian hostility was due to 
innate barbarity. Some Penobscot sources accuse the Mohawk of 
deliberate cannibalism, while local legends concerning the early 
Indian wars teem with samples of Mohawk cruelty which, whether 
they are true or not, tend to keep alive the old feelings of indignation 
in the minds of the eastern tribes. In a more extensive paper on 
the ethnology of the Penobscot I have included a number of these 
anecdotes under the topic of warfare. It is supposed that the 
Iroquois raided the Wabanaki tribes so long and were defeated so 
often that the Mohawk asked for arbitration to secure peace. 
They then started to seek counsel of the Ottawa, who are regarded 
as the most venerable of the eastern nations. At length their 
deliberations brought an end to the wars in the foundation of an 
alliance between the four Wabanaki tribes, headed by the Penob- 
scot, and the Mohawk of Caughnawaga and Oka, together with 
other neighboring tribes whose fortunes were in different ways 
linked with those of the principals. From this time onward, still 
following the general tradition, the confederacy grew in importance; 
the four Wabanaki tribes forming themselves into an eastern 
member with their convention headquarters at Oldtown among 
the Penobscot; and the whole confederated group, embracing the 
Wabanaki tribes, the Mohawk and the neighboring Algonkian 
associates with the Ottawa at their head, appointing Caughnawaga 
as the confederacy capital. Here regular meetings were held 
among delegates from the allied tribes where their formal rela- 
tionship was maintained by series of symbolical ceremonies. 
Incidentally, we can readily see what a profound effect this steady 
contact with the superior culture of the Iroquois must have had 
upon the simpler nomadic hunting tribes of the Wabanaki group. 
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The effect appears clearly in the wampum procedures, the condol- f 
ence, and the election of chiefs, the sending of delegates, and func- 
tions in general which characterized the internal operations of the 
Wabanaki confederacy, the whole fabric of which was manifestly 
modeled after the pattern of the Iroquoian League. 

Before presenting more detailed matter, let us consider some 
things bearing upon the possible age of the alliance. While extrinsic 
evidences are wanting, we can, I think, conservatively estimate the 
organization of Wabanaki tribes to date back as far as the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Newell Lyon, our primary informant, 
wants to claim something over two hundred years for it. Indeed, 
Caughnawaga, the capital of the Wabanaki confederacy itself, 
was only founded after 1676 by proselytes to Christianity who had 
separated from the original League of the Iroquois, with which the 
Wabanaki alliance had no relations whatsoever. Hence, it becomes 
apparent that we are dealing with a comparatively recent institu- 
tion; an alliance among more or less Christianized tribes acting 
under the constructive political influence of the Mohawk who found 
themselves recasting in their own way under new conditions the 
old original principles of the Iroquois League. 

Let us now proceed directly to our sources of information. 
There are, to begin with, two aspects from which to treat the 
Wabanaki confederacy. Internally, the four eastern constituents 
had certain proceedings among themselves and a certain national 
identity as a group, while their actions with the Mohawk and the 
Algonkian westward form another aspect. As already mentioned 
the eastern or Wabanaki group proper, Waband‘kiak, ‘‘ People of 

7 the sunrise country,”’ comprised the Penobscot, Pannawampské'- 
wiak, ‘‘ People of where the river widens out;”’ the Passamaquoddy, 
Peskada mé‘kantiak, ‘‘ People of the pollock fishing grounds;”’ the 
Malecite, Wuldstegwiak, ‘‘People of the beautiful river;’’ and the 
Micmac, Mi’kemak (analysis ?) in their respective order of im- 
portance. The western or Mohawk member embraced the Ottawa, 
wak (meaning ?); the Mohawk, Mégwak, people (?);” 
those of Caughnawaga being known as Ka‘nawégi'lona, and those 
of the Oka band as Kanas‘atégilona, both terms derived from the 
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local Iroquois band names; and lastly the Tétes de Boule of St 
Maurice River, (Province of Quebec), Ebagatabadjik, ‘Flat fore- 
heads.”” As a whole, the confederacy had several synonyms. The 
Passamaquoddy, Malecite, and Micmac called it Biaduswdégan, 
“Convention Council,’’ while the Penobscot used the terms, 
Bézegowak, ‘‘Those United into One,” and Gizangowak, ‘“Com- 
pletely United.” The idea of the confederacy is moreover implied 
in the group name Waband‘ki as given above. 

Since the arrangement seems more logical we will deal with the 
somewhat broader international phase of the confederacy first, 
leaving the internal Wabanaki details until later for attention. _Inci- 
dentally, it should be remembered that unless otherwise specified 
the native terms used throughout this paper are the Penobscot 
forms. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECT OF THE CONFEDERACY 


The Ottawa, denoting collectively the Algonquin inhabiting the 
Ottawa river valley, were held in the highest esteem by the tribes 
of the confederacy. The Penobscot refer to them as kewi' tank sena, 
“our (inclusive) father,’ and regard them as the oldest tribe. 
They are said to have been very fierce, embarking naked and with- 
out provisions upon their war expeditions and depending upon the 
flesh of their fallen enemies for subsistence. Moreover, among the 
Penobscot at least, they are thought to have retained the use of 
bows and arrows until only recently. Besides they enjoy a great 
reputation as magicians. Because they were called upon to 
mediate between the Wabanaki and the Mohawk, the Ottawa were 
looked upon as the head of the confederacy, and presided at the 
meetings of the members. Their position was interestingly sym- 
bolical, in that the Great Chief of the Ottawa was represented as 
the master of the allied tribes, sitting at his village with a whip in 
his hand to enforce obedience to the common pact. Above all 
the Ottawa chief appointed the Mohawk village of Caughnawaga 
to be the capital of the confederacy and required of the tribes to 
send delegates to a general council held every three years. He 
made an order that if a tribe failed at any meeting to send the 
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required delegate, the next time the delegate arrived his head would 
be cut off and set upon a pole or flagstaff in front of the confederacy 
council house, as an example. So much for the part played by 
the Ottawa. 

As for the Mohawk, they were given the important duty of 
guarding the central council fire of the confederacy at their large 
village of Caughnawaga which became known as Ktci'skwiidek, 
“Great Fireplace.” Here in the big council house was the place 
where the representatives of all the tribes met every three years 
to bring the pledges of their people, and to participate in the 
ceremonies of renewing the bonds of union. The rites and festivities 
are said to have often consumed several weeks. When all was 
over the representatives and their companions would return home 
bearing replies and messages to their own chiefs. Each tribe sent 
at least one delegate accompanied by an interpreter to the con- 
federacy meeting. This regular assembly which marked the life 
of the organization was symbolized as a great fire kindled by all the 
members in common for the maintenance of the warmth which 
was essential to their perpetual friendship. Lest the fire burn too 
low it had to be fed with symbolical firebrands by the tribal 
delegates at the regular meetings. 

We now come to one of the most interesting phases of confeder- 
acy life, the function of wampum. All the transactions of the 
allies were recorded by means of wampum belts and strings, woven 
or strung, according to certain conventional designs. They served 
as mnemonic documents to be kept in the council house at Caughna- 
waga and read over again at each recurring meeting to refresh the 
memories of the delegates regarding the details of the organization. 
Then before his return each of the delegates was provided with a 
smaller belt with emblematical designs representing the confederacy, 
and at the same time accompanied by a speech from the council 
which it would be his duty to memorize when receiving the belt and 
repeat to his home council, conveying the belt as a testimonial. 
Again, at the next confederacy meeting the delegate would present 
a belt from his own tribe containing similar conventional symbols 
of political adherence. Holding it in his hands he would deliver 
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the words of his home council and offer the belt to the council of the 
allies. In the center of the council house a large wooden hoop 
hung suspended from the ceiling. This in effect symbolized the 
actual council fire of the confederacy. As the delegates presented 
their belts these were hung up on the hoop. This part of the 
ceremony was known as maugwazéni'ge, ‘‘adding brands to the 
fire,” meaning that the fire of the confederacy was being nourished 
by having ‘‘brands,”’ belts, shoved into it by its keepers. For the 
fire to burn low symbolically represented the decay of the institution. 

In the confederacy council the tribal delegates had assigned 
places according to the rank of their tribe. The representatives 
of the four Wabanaki tribes occupied one side of the council, while 
opposite them across the ‘‘fire’’ sat the representatives of the 
western members. Political prerogatives seem to have rested with 
the Penobscot on the one side, and with the Ottawa on the other 
side of the house. Of the part taken by the Tétes de Boule we 
hear very little. Although I have visited their country my efforts 
to strike satisfactory sources have so far been unsuccessful. The 
Penobscot remember them only as ancient enemies. They are 
said to have had deformed heads, as their Penobscot name attests. 

Finally, now the council fire of the confederacy, to use the old 
simile, has completely burned out. The western members have 
almost forgotten it. Several visits to the Mohawk both of Caugh- 
nawaga and Oka in quest of confederacy material yielded only 
the vaguest general reminiscences among the old men of my acquain- 
tance. We may, nevertheless, hope for something more later on 
when more of the field can be covered. Even the wampum, which 
had become more or less sacred through its national functions, has 
been completely lost. 


THE EASTERN MEMBERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 


The eastern or Wabanaki members, however, have on their part 
been more faithful to the old spirit of the alliance, in memory at 
least; most of this material having come from the Penobscot, while 
the Micmac still keep up their solitary part in the ancient program, 
as we shall see shortly. The Penobscot were the first to dissolve 
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their associations. We learn that in August, 1862, Attean Orson, 
having been sent as the Penobscot representative to Caughnawaga, 
returned to Oldtown and laid the wampum belt which he brought 
with his speech from the confederacy council upon the table before 
the Penobscot chief and council. While they were discussing 
matters one of the councilmen, Nick Sockabesin, suddenly inter- 
rupted the proceedings by taking the belt from the table and throw- 
ing it out of the door, saying at the same time, Nodedjd’ w2'babi, 
“Throw out the cursed wampum.” His move, it seems, was 
actuated by disgust at further imaginary subservience to the 
Mohawk, as well as by the fact that the delegations entailed con- 
siderable expense to the tribe. As the dishonored belt lay in the 
dust no one moved to “raise it up again,”’ and the council broke up. 
Thenceforth all connections with the confederacy were severed. 
This sudden rupture was possibly the outcome of feelings held by 
some ten or twelve Penobscot families who in 1857 had migrated 
to Caughnawaga at the invitation of the Mohawk after spending 
a winter with them and returned in discontent to Oldtown. 

The Passamaquoddy, however, maintained their relations with 
the Mohawk until much later. Somewhere about 1870 they sent 
their last delegates to Caughnawaga in the persons of Joe Lola and 
Sapiel Selmore. The Micmac discontinued at about the same time 
(1872), although we shall have more to say of their home obser- 
vances which are still in force. So much for the international 
aspect of the confederacy concerned with the Iroquois and the 
western allies. 

We now come to the subject of the more internal affairs of the 
four eastern tribes. As I have already indicated, the Penobscot, 
Passamaquoddy, Malecite, and Micmac, forming the Wabanaki 
group, had a certain national identity based, of course, upon their 
close ethnical relationship. No doubt the political bonds which 
linked them together existed long before the alliance with the 
Iroquois and their neighbors. These tribes in common elected each 
other’s chiefs, called upon each other for aid against outside enemies, 
and held meetings to treat upon matters which affected their 
common interests. So, apart from their associations with the 
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confederacy at large, they formed a sort of independent group of 
allies. As might be expected, too, the documents of their organiza- 
tion consisted of belts and strings of wampum which were held in 
just as high esteem as among the Iroquois. The essentials of this 
local eastern Wabanaki institution will now be taken up. 

The four tribes, whose native names have been previously 
given, were graded in the following order. The Penobscot came 
first and were referred to as ksés*i'zena, ‘‘our elder brothers,”’ the 
Passamaquoddy, Malecite, and Micmac came next, in the order 
given, under the appelation of ndo‘kani’'mi'zena, ‘“‘our younger 
brothers.”” Their council fire was at Oldtown, a sort of secondary 
capital where the Penobscot council house was the central fireplace. 
The old council house which stood in the center of what is now the 
town square, near the dance hall, was known as the gwundd'wun, 
“jong house.”” It had a door at each end while in the middle hung 
the symbol of the “council fire,” a large loop of moosehide from 
which were suspended the belts of wampum to be used variously 
as occasion required. This wampum, as in the larger phase of the 
confederation, symbolized the fire itself. It was displayed at every 
council meeting where the significance and history of the different 
belts were recited by the chief as part of the council formalities. 
At these meetings, moreover, it was customary for the speakers 
to express themselves in figures and similes. Some of the old men, 
on account of their skill in the art of metaphor, were known as 
nebéulinowak, “riddle men.”” Each of the other three tribes also 
had its head village in which the council house was the repository 
of its own ceremonial wampum. When occasion arose the four 
tribes would, as we shall see, congregate at one or the other of 
these. The head village of the Passamaquoddy was at Pleasant 
point, Si*bdyik, “At the strait,”’ that of the Malecite was at Ekpo- 
hak, ‘“‘Head of the tide,”’ and later at Tobique, Nagdwi*‘teguk, 
“Junction of two rivers,’’ and the Micmac had theirs at Digby. 
At the fire of the Wabanaki confederates the representatives of the 
four tribes sat facing each other, forming a rectangle about the 
wampum. The delegates of each tribe here had equal influence. 
From these generalities let us pass to the various ceremonies which 
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engaged the attention of the eastern allies and kept their organiza- 
tion alive. 

The Penobscot, owing to their proximity to the western frontier 
seem to have been the chief medium of negotiations between the 
eastern group and the Iroquois. Consequently, from their village 
at Oldtown was sent the summons to the other tribes to attend 
councils for war or peace with outsiders. Since practically all the 
summons and ceremonies of the allies were accompanied by wam- 
pum strings or belts our material naturally assumes the form of 
a discussion of wampum functions. Although none of the original 
national belts are at this day extant among the Penobscot or their 
neighbors, with the exception of the Micmac, I succeeded in having 
a number of Penobscot facsimiles made by an Indian girl. These 
were based on specifications as to form and design furnished by 
Newell Lyon who remembered the actual articles himself from 
having seen them used in his younger days. These reproductions 
serve a very valuable purpose in providing us with illustrations of 
objects and ideas which otherwise would be irrevocably lost. We 
know that the other three tribes also had their sets of ceremonial 
wampum which were kept in their council houses in the care of 
their head chiefs respectively. 

Our first example shows the type of belt carried by the Penobscot 
delegate to the council at Caughnawaga. This is about 15 inches 
long (pl. xxiv, fig. a). The white ground color symbolizes its 
peaceful mission, the blue rectangle in the center represents the 
four Wabanaki tribes grouped about their council fire, while the 
four small crosses ranged at the sides again denote the four tribes. 
Another somewhat variant interpretation may be given in which 
the central rectangle represents the council fire of the confederacy 
at Caughnawaga, to which the four tribes indicated by the crosses 
owe their allegiance. The method of procedure in handling this 
belt has already been dealt with. 

Next in importance is perhaps the belt representing the union of 
the four eastern tribes in their local alliance (pl. xxtv, fig. b). This 
was a somewhat broader belt with a dark background, denoting for- 
mer or potential hostility among the tribes, lightened on the margins 
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with white borders denoting the bonds of friendship that now sur- 
roundthem. The alternating panels of blue and white at the ends are 
evidently a convention imitated from the Iroquois. The four white 
triangles are tribal ‘‘wigwams,”’ the Penobscot, Passamaquoddy, 
Malecite, and Micmac. In the center is the pipe which is the symbol 
of the peace ceremony by which the allies are joined. Such a belt 
would serve very general purposes in the days of the confederacy. It 
was a reminder of the confederacy, to be carried by messengers from 
any council as a testimonial. In going from village to village to 
deliver the message, whatever it might be, the ordinary method in 
connection with all the belts, but particularly with this one, was 
for the messengers to go directly to the council house and there 
await the coming of the chief and council. When all had assembled 
the ceremony was opened by lighting a pipe and passing it around 
the company as a formal pledge of sincerity. Next the head 
messenger would arise with the belt in his hands before him and 
deliver his set speech. The presence of the alliance belt was an 
absolute guarantee of attention. As long as the belt was displayed 
it commanded respect. The Passamaquoddy and Micmac remem- 
ber how their councilmen and chiefs would kiss the belt or string 
that was presented to them. In short the belt had to accompany 
the message whether it was forwarded by the first carriers or 
whether it was relayed to the next village. The presentation rite 
was known as nimskep‘skulé‘tame, “to stop in and light the pipe.” 
When it had gone the rounds of the tribes the belt would be returned 
to the senders. 

In regard to the function of wampum among the eastern tribes 
as gelusewangan “‘speech,”’ we do not find so much stress laid upon 
its mnemonic value as upon a certain set symbolism conveyed by 
the colors and designs of the belts. With almost religious serious- 
ness the messengers who carried the belts on their missions were 
instructed in the speeches they were to deliver, the symbols on the 
belts corresponding to the content of the messages. The belts 
seem to have earned their names more from the fact that they 
illustrated the import of the speeches. To say that there was any 
rigid speech formula accompanying the different belts is, I think, 
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claiming too much for them. It would hardly accord with our 
notion of native preciseness of mind. We know, moreover, that 
belts were often cut up to provide strings for minor purposes and 
even for decorative ornaments, while on the other hand new belts 
were occasionally made to symbolize some new concept or message 
in connection with some particular event. In being borrowed 
from the Iroquois the wampum ceremonials of the Wabanaki 
tribes seem to have lost some of their explicit documentary qualities 
and to have gained dignity as national political symbols. 

The information I have given is based principally upon Penob- 
scot sources, but we do not lack correlated data from the other 
tribes of the group. Passamaquoddy material is available, pub- 
lished by Professor Prince.t And again regarding the Micmac, 
first-hand matter is forthcoming from the tribal headquarters which 
I visited last summer for the purpose of investigating the con- 
federacy. 

When any of the Wabanaki allies were menaced with war it was, 
of course, their right to call upon the other three for support. 
For this purpose, when occasion arose, the Penobscot had a war 
belt and a peace belt of which reproductions are shown. Each 
chief of the other tribes is also said to have had a similar set. The 
war belt (pl. xxiv, fig. c), about 15 inches long, had a solid blue 
background with four pairs of crossed tomahawks across it. The 
dark background stands for war, the four pairs of axes constitute 
a call to the four nations to join in taking np the tomahawk in the 
common cause. Touse the informant’s phraseology, “If any tro-iwle 
arose in sight of the chief he would send this belt by runners to 
the chief of the nearest tribe accompanied by his message stating 
the circumstances.” The receiver would then forward it to the 
chief of the next tribe, and so on, until the belt would ultimately be 
returned to its starting place. Holding the belt high in front of 
him the messenger announced the time and place of gathering in 
his speech. The mate to this belt was the peace belt, one of about 
the same size, entirely white with the figure of a pipe in blue in the 
center (pl. xxiv, fig. d). This was to inform the allies that over- 


1J. D. Prince, “‘The Passamaquoddy Wampum Records,”’ Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, Vol. xxxvi, No. 156, Dec. 1897. 
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tures of peace had been received from the enemy, and also served 
as a summons to council to consider the proposals. 

The last and most elaborate wampum ceremony that we have 
to consider among the Penobscot is the series of rites used in the 
election of a chief. One of the wise provisions of the Wabanaki 
alliance, which united the tribes by bonds in which each tribe had 
a share in the making, was the policy of electing each other’s head 
chiefs. Upon the death of the Penobscot chief, and the same is 
true of the other three tribes, the people went into mourning for 
a year, after cutting down and burying the flag pole that stood in 
front of the council house symbolizing the chief’s office. At the 
end of the year of mourning the council of the bereaved tribe would 
send messengers to the other allies inviting them to come and raise 
up a new chief to fill the place of the deceased. The whole ceremony 
was a lengthy and formal one attended by reception rites, dancing 
and feasting, which have been described in full in my other work. 
To repeat a few essential details here, the Penobscot, when calling 
upon the other allies, sent two chiefs as messengers, wearing a black 
diagonal bar of paint across their faces, and carrying wampum as 
a sign of mourning and summons. These messengers proceeded 
by canoe first to the Passamaquoddy, resting at the village near 
Princeton, then went to the tribal headquarters at Pleasant point. 
The wampum they carried was either in the form of the Wabanaki 
alliance belt, the dark one with four white triangles (pl. xxrv, 
fig. a), or one more specially symbolical. The latter as a mourning 
belt was smaller than the rest, about twelve inches long, mostly 
white with a section of blue in the center representing the dead 
chief, and flanked by two blue crosses denoting the second chiefs 
or captains in mourning (pl. xxIv, fig. e). An illustration of the 
style of address delivered with this belt is given by Newell Lyon. 

Noli nidji ét uk kebédjv' gadawo bemlébena pt ldewi' negi abes' wt bena 

Our good brothers we have come to recently we have become orphans 

ask your aid 
gitci'alnabemna gi'bt'le ni'‘kwup ndatcwéldamnena kenadji 
our great man has lain Now we wish you that you come 
down. 


wang genemdwt nena gitci'alnabemna. 
to raise up for us our great man. 
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After delivering the belt and speech to the Passamaquoddy chief 
the Penobscot messengers, having performed their part, returned 
home. 

The Passamaquoddy chief held the belt as a summons and then 
sent two messengers to the other two tribes carrying a fourfold 
string of wampum of which the specimen made by Newell Lyon is 
an example (fig. 89). The symbolism here is as follows. The four 
looped lengths represent the four tribes of the confederacy; the 
four sections of blue and white in each length and the four beads 
of each section all represent the same. The blue sections represent 
the mourning of the people for the dead chief and the white stands 
for the rejoicing which will take place when the new chief is raised. 
The blue ribbon represents mourning. These two messengers then 
returned to the chief who sent them out and when all the delegates 
from the four tribes were ready they assembled at the village of the 
bereaved tribe, returning to the council there the mourning belt 
which was sent out as the summons in the first place. Such 
strings as the specimen illustrated (fig. 89) were mere secondary 
summons and were returned to the party who sent them out. 
When delivering the message with which they were entrusted the 
messengers displayed the strings to their hearers in council and held 
them in their hands before them, while announcing their mission 
and giving the summons. The string itself was regarded as a sacred 
proof that the bearers were the authentic message bearers. 

When the delegates had assembled at Oldtown for the election 
ceremony the mourning belt having fulfilled its function would be 
given back to the Penobscot council. The great ceremony, known 
as Nskd'wehadin, ‘‘assembly,” is said to have sometimes taken up 
several weeks. One of the events was the raising of a new flag staff 
for the new chief. The last performance of this kind was in 1861 
when the allies held a condolence and election at Oldtown. The 
visiting contingents from the allied tribes coming in canoes were 
received at the village landing with a salute of guns, and conducted 
to the shore amid songs of welcome and responses in a set order. 
Passing through files of armed Penobscot the visitors were led 
to assigned places. The ensuing night was given up to dancing 
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and house-to-house visiting. The next day was devoted to the 
formal rite of welcome at the council house. The four tribes ranged 


facing each other in the form of a rectangle, with 
an open space in the middle where one after an- 
other the visiting chiefs danced a sort of parade 
and sang the greeting chant, a most solemn thing. 
After the candidate for the chieftaincy had been 
agreed upon, the chiefs and captains of the four 
tribes conducted him up and down the hall be- 
fore the delegates, singing the election chant, and 
later followed speeches attesting their fidelity to 
the confederacy, and above all, to each other. 
Several old women then led the new chief before 
the assembly and danced at his side in the cen- 
ter of the hall, thus giving the women’s ratifi- 
cation. A barbecue followed, and later the na- 
tive ball or lacrosse game. This program with 
varying details was enacted as long as the dele- 
gates remained in the village. Finally, the tribal 
Wwampum treasures were turned over to the new 
chief’s keeping and the formalities concluded. 
Practically the same general events were carried 
out in each of the four allied tribes when a new 
head chief was inaugurated. 


THE MICMACS AND THE CONFEDEARCY 

The Micmac, who were designated in the con- 
federacy as the ‘younger brothers,’ owing per- 
haps to their extreme easterly location and being 


Fic. 89. — Penob- 
scot wampum string; 
used as summons to 
inauguration of new 
chief. 


so widely scattered, seem to have occupied a position somewhat 
apart from their allies. For this reason I will conclude this brief 
paper by giving a few notes applying particularly to this tribe. 
The Micmac in general seem to have less remembrance of the 
alliance among the four tribes than either the Penobscot, Passa- 
maquoddy, or the Malecite. They still recognize, however, the 
force of their confederation with the Mohawk. The interrelation 
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of the western Micmac of Nova Scotia, where Bear river was the 
capital, and their Wabanaki neighbors seems to have lapsed before 
1840, beyond the memory of the oldest man at the Bear river village. 
The informant, however, did not remember any more than the mere 
form of the ceremony by which summons and invitations were 
conveyed from village to village by means of strings of wampum 
to command attention and prove the bearer’s authenticity. Such 
strings were kissed by those to whom they were shown. The 
bearers, it is remembered, would enter the chief's house carrying 
the wampum in a small birchbark box. Depositing this before 
the chief he would repeat his message, recalling the different items of 
his speech by the arrangement of the white and blue beads. 

With the dwindling of national life among the western bands 
of Micmac we find the strength and conservatism of the tribe still 
maintaining itself in the eastern extreme. In Cape Breton island 
the old Micmac régime is in complete sway among the Indians. 
Here resides the Grand Chief John Denys in whose family the life 
chieftaincy of the tribe is an inheritance. He is the great grandson 
of Chief Tomah Denys, who fought to aid the French in the battle 
of Quebec in 1749. After the war he settled in Cape Breton with 
his band and transferred the capital of the tribe to the Island. The 
old peace compact with the Mohawk is still a live issue in this 
interesting band. The wampum documents are religiously pre- 
served by the executive head, and each year are displayed and 
explained to the people, as all the Wabanaki used to do, at the 
tribal meetings. An abstract of the information on this head 
furnished me by Chief John Denys last summer is as follows. 

From the earliest times the Mohawk (Kwé'detck) had perse- 
cuted the Micmac with warfare. Finally, realizing the destruction 
caused on both sides, the tribes negotiated for a permanent peace. 
The Mohawk invited the Micmac to send delegates to them at Caugh- 
nawaga at stated times in order to renew the agreement. At the con- 
clusion of the first overtures of peace a belt of wampum was sent 
by the Mohawk to the Micmac chief symbolizing their new rela- 
tionship. Regularly since that time until 1872 these friendly 
delegations were sent from Eskaso’ni, the headquarters of the chief 
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in Cape Breton, to Caughnawaga, there to participate in the 
confederacy peace ceremonies. Upon their return the delegation 
always brought another belt to be delivered with the message 
from the confederacy council. At the national reunion of the 
Micmac on St Ann’s day the chief calls the council together and 
the wampum pledges are exhibited accompanied by the speeches 
and terms of the treaty. This ceremony requires an entire day. 
The belts are regarded as sacred and a smoking ceremony precedes 
the wampum recitations. The belts themselves represent the 
pledges of the tribe as a body, while a number of single strings of 
white beads symbolize the wives of the chiefs, the women and the 
children of the tribes who are also concerned with the alliance, in 
accordance with the Iroquois notions of suffrage. One of the 
typical belts is about three feet long with a dark background and a 
series of light rectangles connected by a line running the entire 
length of the belt, signifying the tribes joined in the peace alliance. 
At the ends are beaded figures of the sun denoting perpetuity. On 
the whole the Micmac seem to have been less intimately united 
with the other three tribes of the Wabanaki group proper than they 
were with the Mohawk and the larger aspect of the confederacy. 

To conclude this paper with a few general remarks on the 
wampum which played such an important part in the life of the 
confederacy, we find that in all the Wabanaki tribes the ceremonial 
wampum is figuratively termed gelusewa’ngan, ‘‘speech.”” The 
loose ends of the warp strings of the belts symbolize emanating 
words. Merely ornamental objects of wampum from the region, 
when woven in the form of strips like belts, usually have their ends 
braided or tied intoonestrand. The synonyms for wampum in the 
different Wabanaki dialects are as follows. Penobscot, w2be’bi, 
“white string,” kd‘kg bes, ‘‘old dark string,’ denoting the blue sort; 
Malecite and Passamaquoddy, wébap‘; Micmac of Bear river, Nova 
Scotia, Micmac of Cape Breton, el’ndpskuk, ‘‘man's 
pebbles.”” These are the common generic terms. Among these 
tribes, with the exception of the Micmac, wampum was also used 
in the manufacture of woven ornaments such as women’s neck- 
bands, collars, and hair bands, or simply strung for necklaces. 
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As a precious material it ranked as the property of chiefs and also 
as wealth. It played an important réle in the formalities of mar- 
riage proposal. Frequent interesting allusions to this almost sacred 
material occur in the mythology of the whole region. The general 
subject of wampum, however, comes within the broader scope of a 
special paper which I am preparing. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A STUDY OF NEBRASKA CRANIA 
By C. W. M. POYNTER 


HROUGH the activities of Mr R. F. Gilder the Museum 
TT of the University of Nebraska has a collection of over one 
hundred skulls taken from graves on the bluffs overlooking 
the Missouri river near Omaha. Interest was first awakened in 
this region when several skulls of a lower order of development were 
discovered and described under the title of Nebraska Loess Man, 
being at first thought to represent an ancient type of man. The 
University, under Mr Gilder’s direction, has carried on a more or 
less active investigation in the region ever since, and during the 
past three years the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, has been represented in the field by Mr Fred H. Sterns. 
While several of the skulls of this collecton, Nebraska Loess Man, 
have been figured and described, no attempt has so far been made 
to study the entire group. I was led to undertake the work at this 
time because of a very recent find of nineteen skeletons in the 
immediate vicinity where Nebraska Loess Man was discovered. 
The conditions under which most of the crania were found have 
been previously described and need not be repeated here. I will 
not attempt to discuss the question of the antiquity of these speci- 
mens both because they do not furnish sufficient somatological 
data to warrant more than a speculation and because Hrdlicka (14) 
has exhaustively considered the question. They do, however, 
represent a number of distinct types which will be studied in the 
hope that some light may be thrown on the earlier history of man 
in this region. I have not attempted an exhaustive description 
of the various skulls but have only selected such features as furnish 
the most obvious evidence of common relationship in the different 
groups into which the collection seems to fall. The names em- 
ployed as designating the various groups are taken arbitrarily 
simply for convenience of description. 
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Through the kindness of Doctor E. A. Hooten I have been able 
to compare these crania with those of the splendid collection in the 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and some of the 
comparative tables appearing in the following pages are based on 
that study. Iam also indebted to Professor Barbour, curator of the 
University Museum, for furnishing me every facility for pursuing 
this investigation. 


WALLACE Mounpb Group 


This group consists of twenty-six skulls sufficiently intact for 
study; they are of a light color, nonfossilized, in a good state of 
preservation, and many of them are not crushed. They were 
found in a burial mound in the Childs Point district south of Omaha, 
on a narrow high bluff immediately overlooking the Missouri 
river. The narrowness of the bluff insures perfect drainage and in 
part, no doubt, accounts for the preservation of the bones found 
there. The skeletons are found buried at a depth of from three to 
five feet below the surface in a loose clay which abounds on all the 
ridges in the district. Two or three types of burial seem to have 
been employed, for some skeletons are found arranged as if they 
had been thrown full length into the graves; in other cases the 
bones are grouped in bundles and several so-called scissors burials 
have been discovered. 

The skulls of this group are strikingly similar in their general 
characters and the majority of them exhibit artificial deformation 
in the form of occipital flattening; this is not of an exaggerated 
type, however, and is frequently slightly more pronounced on the 
right. The deformation, of course, accentuates the brachycephaly 
which characterizes all of the group. 

The general shape and character of the skulls can be seen from 
the views in plate xxv, which were taken from an average skull 
with very slight deformation. The supraorbital ridges are not 
heavy but tend to meet over the nason, giving the latter the ap- 
pearance of being slightly depressed. The frontal sinuses are 
roomy, extending well toward the outer part of the orbit. The 
forehead is quite well developed but narrow as indicated by the 
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SKULL FROM THE WALLACE MOUND. 
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SKULL FROM THE PLATTSMOUTH GROUP. 
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minimum frontal diameter. All sutures are of an extremely 
simple pattern in both sexes; only three skulls exhibit wormian 
bones. With the exception of three specimens which show a 
slight elevation over the sagittal suture all are well rounded over the 
parietal and occipital regions and none show prominence of the 
occiput like that characterizing the Plattsmouth group and illus- 
trated in plate xxvi. At the superior occipital ridge in the 
normal, as well as in the deformed skulls, the occipital bone makes 
an abrupt angle between the occipital and the nuchal portions, 
giving to this portion of the skull a peculiar square appearance. 
The supraoccipital ridge, while distinct, is not heavy except in 
two crania of old men. Many of the group show a very indistinct 
temporal ridge and the absence of pronounced ridges for muscle 
attachments may be said to characterize the group. The external 
auditory meatus are all more or less compressed and in the ma- 
jority the vertical diameter is more than twice the transverse 
diameter. 

The face is regular, the teeth and alveoli show very slight prog- 
nathism while the gnathic index is 96, which compares favorably 
with Europeans. The nasal bones are broad and flat, the orbits 
regular and the palate presents no special features of interest. 
The teeth are of medium size and ground flat and in many cases 
show evidence of extensive ulceration at the roots. 

The physical characters of these crania suggest a close relation- 
ship to the people from the stone graves of Tennessee in the ex- 
hibit in the Peabody Museum and no doubt they are closely related. 
Some of the skulls from the burial mounds of Kentucky seem to be of 
the same type, while others are dolichocephalic with low foreheads. 
It is not surprising to find this type so far north when, as it would 
seem from Hrdlicka’s (17) report, there is evidence of the same 
people in Arkansas. 

The following table was compiled from measurements of the 
Wallace Mound Group skulls of the Peabody Museum collection, 
and data taken from Hrdlicka’s report just referred to. It is 
interesting to note that the cranial index for the Tennessee skulls 
is slightly different from that obtained by Carr (9) from a study of 
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eighty-seven specimens. I selected the group yielding these aver- 
ages to eliminate artificial deformation and this may explain the 
difference in results, or since the catalogue numbers of the specimens 
I employed was above 14,000, possibly they were not included in 
his study. 


TABLE OF MEASUREMENTS TO COMPARE WALLACE MouNp CRANIA WITH THOSE 
FROM THE TENNESSEE STONE GRAVES, KENTUCKY AND ARKANSAS 
BurRIAL Mounps 


Number Height-| Height- 


of Y | i Cranial |, h, Breadth, 
168.4| 143.5| 139-6 85.2 | 81.7 93 
180 | 154 | 150 92.7 
I5r | 136 | 128 80 
29 18 a2 | «2 
es 168.2, I41 143 83 85 101.3 
23 17 | 19 | 
177 | 148 145 95-3 | 
26 12 17 16.8 
| 170.1 | 133.1| 138.3| 83.3 | 84.2 | 103.7 
| 176 | 148 141 88 
Eee Oa 167 | 138 135 82 
9 | 10 6 6 


PLATTSMOUTH GROUP 


This collection consists of parts of fifty-five skulls ranging 
from adolescence to old age and of both sexes. They were found 
together in a small area not over four by six feet square and only 
about three feet below the surface. Parts of three skeletons 
were found with them but no ornaments or flints were discovered 
in the neighborhood. The bones are all stained a reddish brown 
and show a good state of preservation, though badly broken in the 
majority of cases. 

Forty-two of the group are sufficiently intact to study and 
twenty-five can be measured. As in the group just discussed, one 
is impressed by the similarity of the general characters which 
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suggest family or tribal relations. Except in possibly one specimen 
there is no artificial deformation. The supraorbital ridges are not 
heavy and the frontal sinuses are roomy; in the majority a supraor- 
bital notch takes the place of a foramen and when the latter is 
present it is in all instances single. 

The sutures are complex, possibly not as intricate as in whites, 
and there is little tendency to elevation over the sagittal suture. 
A very characteristic feature of the group is the prominent occiput 
which is frequently accentuated by a depression in the region of 
the lambdoid suture. This point and other features are well 
illustrated by the views in plate xxv1, which were taken from 
one of the more pronounced representatives of the type. 

The ridges for muscle attachments are not heavy in any case. 
The nasal bones are flattened below but pinched together in the 
form of a “V”’ at the bridge; the inter-nasal articulation is regular 
and arched as in the Roman type of nose. The external auditory 
meatus tend to be round rather than compressed as in the last 
group. The teeth are large and regular and form a very perfect 
arch instead of exhibiting an angle at the canines; many specimens 
show evidence of alveolar abscess. There is slight prognathism; 
the mandible is heavy but not prominent. 

This group of crania is distinctly Indian in character, they, 
however, suggest a relation to the New England Indians or to some 
of the Algonkin rather than to any of the Plains Indians with whom 
I am familiar. The following table of average measurements will 
present some of the features of the group that the description in 
the text has neglected. 


TABLE OF AVERAGES COMPILED FROM THE DIMENSIONS FURNISHED BY TWENTY-FIVE 
CRANIA FROM THE PLATTSMOUTH GROUP 


} Circum- 
| fa Height- Height- Diam. ference 
Length | Breadth Height Cranial Length, Breadth, Frontal | maxim. 


Index Index Minim. | (Above 

ridges) 

*Average........ 179 136 139.9 75.9 77 101 93.6 501.4 
Maximum...... 190 142 142 80 78 103 101 520 
Minimum...... | 163 126 134 68 72 98 | 86 | 474 


27 16 8 | 12 6 46 
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Fort Lisa Group 


These skulls were found in a burial mound about twenty miles 
north of Omaha. This mound has been worked but very little and 
it is probable that the University will carry on further investigations 
there this year. There are only six crania in the group but they 
are so different in general shape from any of the others studied, I 
have thought it would be best to place them in a separate class 
awaiting future investigations in the region which will, no doubt, 
determine whether they are individual variations or examples of a 
class. 

The most characteristic feature of the group is their long nar- 
row shape. The average cranial index is 71.5 while three of the 
skulls have an index of 69. The minimum frontal diameter average 
is only 87 mm. The supraorbital ridges are heavy mesial to the 
supraorbital foramen and the nason is depressed. There are no 
frontal eminences but moderate frontal vaulting. The suture 
pattern is very simple and in all skulls there is sagittal elevation; 
in one case the ridge extends forward almost to the supraorbital 
ridge but it is evident that the condition is not associated with 
premature synostosis. The occipital pole is not prominent as in 
the preceding group and there is no groove in the lambdoid region. 

The nasal bones are slender and high and articulate to form a 
very narrow bridge. Muscle attachments are not heavy and the 
mastoid processes ure underdeveloped. The lack of breadth in the 
parietal region gives the crania the appearance of slightness and 
lack of development. 


TABLE OF AVERAGE DIMENSIONS OF SIX Fort Lisa CRANIA 


| en Height- Height- Diam. 

Length Breadth | Height Cranial Length, sreadth, frontal 

Index Index Index minim, 
, | 181.5 129.8 134 71.5 72.8 106.3 87 
Maximum...... 188 134 136 74-4 95 
Minimum....... 175 126 130 68.4 80 
Range.......... 13 8s 6 6 15 


The general features of these specimens can be best appreciated 
from a study of plate xxv. These very strongly suggest, by 
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their general shape, the Australian aborigines represented by skulls 
number 47944 and 47495 in the Peabody Museum. An occasional 
skull is found among the New England Indians with somewhat 
similar dimensions. 

Lonc’s Hitt Group 

The groups so far considered have all been found in single 
localities or burial places and differ in that respect from the skulls 
which I have considered in this group. These crania were taken 
from three burial sites, two being situated on the bluffs on the 
west bank of the Missouri river and the other on the east bank. 
The first of these skulls were found on Long’s Hill and have been 
described and figured both as to physical characters and location 
by Barbour (1, 2, 3, 4), Ward (5, 6), Gilder (11, 12, 13), Osborn 
(19) and Hrdlicka (14). The next specimens were found in Fair- 
mont Park, Council Bluffs, when an excavation was being made 
for a road. No record was made of this find except a note in the 
local paper and only five skulls were sent to the Museum; these are 
badly broken and in all the face bones and the base are lacking. 
The last specimens were discovered by Mr Perry Toney in Nov- 
ember, 1914, and are reported here for the first time, Mr Toney 
has been engaged for some time with Mr Gilder in carrying on 
excavations in the house sites along the bluffs both above and below 
Omaha. While working in such a site located on a bluff about two 
and one half miles north of Florence and nearly a mile south of 
Long’s Hill, he discovered human bones. These are not usually 
found in the house sites so he called Mr Gilder and myself and we 
assisted in the excavation. 

The surface appearance of the house site is like that of all the 
others in the region; it is apparently about thirty feet across 
and about two feet lower in the center than at the edges. The 
floor line is about three feet below the surface of the ground and 
the earth covering it is dark and mixed with charcoal. The flints 
and broken pottery seem to be of the same type as that described 
by Gilder and Sterns for these houses. 

The human bones were found from one to two feet below the 
floor in a light-colored loose loess which was entirely free from 
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charcoal. The earth about the bones had every appearance of 
being undisturbed. The excavation of an area about eight feet 
long and six feet wide revealed parts of seventeen skeletons. Two 
forms of burial seem to have 
been employed, for some of the 
bones were found in bundles 
placed in an upright position 
and the skulls piled together. 
The general character of the 
excavation is illustrated in 
figure 90 while figure 91 is an 
enlarged detail which shows 
the relation of the burial to 
the floor line which is indicated 
by the darker color of the 
earth. 

Five bodies were found 
buried entire with the limbs ex- 
tended and the head toward 
the northwest. No flints or 
implements of any kind were 
found in the earth about or be- 
low the bones. About eight 


Fic. 90.—A view of a portion of the ex- feet north of this group of 
cavation of the house site where seventeen 
skeletons were found below the floor level. 


bones, which were near and be- 
yond the south limit of the 
house, the entire skeleton of a young woman was found on the 
house floor. Near the northwest limit of the house an entire 
skeleton was found below the floor line but placed at an inclina- 
tion of about twenty degrees with the head down. 

These bones were all so badly preserved that it was difficult 
to remove them and the skulls were all crushed. Nineteen skele- 
tons may not represent all to be found in this site for less than half 
of the house has been examined; it may be that with the exception 
of the young woman found above the floor none of these skeletons 
bear any relation to the house and its builders. 
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The group then which I have designated the Long’s Hill group 
consists of ten skulls taken from Long’s Hill, five from Fairmont 
Park, and three recently discovered by Mr Toney. Since the 
group contains the specimens so frequently referred to (see liter- 
ature list) as Nebraska Loess 
Man number 6 and 8, I will 
speak of these particularly 
when they present features 
differing from the others. All 
the crania are badly broken 
and the bone is soft though 
not chalky or showing any 
appreciable fossilization. All 
of the group conform to a 
type in shape which may be 
best expressed as ovoid when 
viewed from the top or side, 
the greater mass being in the 
parieto-occipital region. The 
forehead is extremely low and 
in the greater number of the 


skulls there is entire absence 1%: 91-—An enlarged detail of the exca 
vation shown in figure 90 illustrating one 


of the bone bundles in position and showing 
minimum frontal diameter is the relation of the burial to the floor level. 


rlatvly short but this snot he te 
as important as the absence _ jouse and is unmixed with charcoal. 
of frontal vaulting in giving 
the specimens the appearance of a low order of development. 
The supraorbital development is pronounced in all of the group 
but is not comparable with that of Nebraska Loess Man 6 and 8. 
I know of no other specimen of man discovered in America exhibiting 
such a heavy ridge; there is, however, in both skulls a clearly 
distinguishable sulcus supraorbitalis, and their difference from 
the others of the group being only one of degree inclines one to the 
view that this feature in these two cases is an individual variation 
rather than the indication of different racial or tribal origin. 


of frontal eminences. The 
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As has been pointed out, the frontal sinuses bear no relation to 
the supraorbital development; this is well illustrated in comparing 
this group with the Wallace Mound group. These skulls have very 
small sinuses that do not extend laterally to any extent and are 
bounded in front by a very heavy wall. The sutures show a simple 
pattern of serration but are more complex than the Wallace Mound 
group. There is no sagittal elevation and the occiput is not prom- 
inent as in the Plattsmouth group, none of the skulls show artificial 
deformation. The temporal ridges are in all cases slight but the 
nuchal line is heavy and joins a very pronounced external occipital 
protuberance. The planum nuchale is very rough and irregular. 
Compared with the nuchal ridge the mastoid processes are under- 
developed. The characteristic parieto-occipital convexity and 
other features can be best appreciated from an examination of 
plates XXVIII and XXIx. 

Those specimens having sufficient portions of the face bones 
uninjured for study indicate no unusual characters; the nose is 
not flat, there is little prognathism and the lower jaw while well 
developed is not massive. The teeth present the usual flattened 
surfaces but are in no way extraordinary. 

As a group these crania are characterized by an inferior frontal 
development and may be considered as belonging to a low order 
racially. In the case of the Nebraska Loess Man number 6 and 8 
this feature, together with the heavy supraorbital ridges, has 
suggested great antiquity for the specimens. We must, however, 
depend on the geological evidence in determining the age of these 
or other crania found in America rather than on the physical 
characters as uncertain as these are bound to be in the light of 
our present knowledge of the American Indians. 

The following figures representing the antero-posterior arcs 
illustrate better than description certain comparisons which I 
wish to emphasize. As will be seen I have used Nebraska Loess 
Man in all of these figures for reasons already pointed out. Figure 
92 illustrates the similarity in specimens of the group from the 
different localities being made up of Loess Man number 6, a 
Fairmont Park skull and one from the most recent find. In figure 
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SKULL FROM FAIRMONT PARK, COUNC!L BLUFFS, IOWA. A, SIDE VIEW; B, TOP VIEW 
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SKULL FOUND BY MR TONEY, NEAR LONG’S HILL. 


A, SIDE VIEW; B, TOP VIEW 
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93 a second specimen from Fairmont Park is used with Loess Man 
number 8 and one of the skulls from the Kentucky burial mounds, 
number 8087 in the Peabody Museum collection. 

In figure 94 Nebraska Loess Man number 6 is compared with a 
New England Indian number 57383 and a skull from Kentucky 
number 11342 of the Peabody Museum. Figure 95 is presented to 
show the difference between the two Nebraska Loess Men number 6 
and 8 and a third skull from Fairmont Park. 

In the following table, giving the measurements for the group, I 
have introduced additional data for the purpose of comparison 
with crania many of which have characters in common with these. 
The averages for the Dakota Mound Builders was taken from the 
Check List of the Army Medical Museum by Geo. A. Otis, 1876; the 
Santa Barbara Islanders and the New England Indians from Carr’s 
report (8-10); the Algonkin from the same source, the Huron 
from Dr Wilson’s (21) study. Montgomery (18) says of the 
Dakota Mound Builders: ‘‘They differ very much from the pre- 
historic people of Utah and the Southwest. They are akin in culture 
to the Mound Builders of the Mississippi valley. . . . Measure- 
ments of many show the Mississippi index.”’ Hrdlitka (15) 
suggests a relationship between the Long’s Hill group, those from 
Missouri and along the Illinois river. 


TABLE COMPARING THE LONG’s HILL GrouP WITH THE DAKOTA MOuND BUILDERS, 
SANTA BARBARA ISLANDERS, NEW ENGLAND INDIANS, HURON, AND ALGONKIN 


| Height- | Height- 
Length | Breadth Height ya sg Length, Breadth, 
nae 


Index Index 

Long’s Hill Group: 

aw 184.4 139 139 715-4 75 100 

186 147 147 | 79 77 106 

171 133 133 | 73 73 98 

15 18 14 6 4 8 
Dakota Mound Builders: 

ET 180 138 134 | 76.2 74 | 100.7 
Santa Barbara Islanders: 

181.1 137 131 | 76.3 72 95 
New England Indians: 

175 132 | 131 75.2 75.8 100.7 
Huron: 

886 139 | 136 | 74.3 74-3 100 
Algonkin: | 

182 | 140 138 76.9 75.8 98.5 
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Fic. 92.—Antero-posterior arcs of skulls of the Long's Hill Group. Nebraska 


Loess Man No. 6; Fairmont Park No. 1; Toney Skull. 
FiG. 93.—Antero-posterior arcs of Nebraska Loess Man No. 8; Fairmont Park 


No. 2; Kentucky Mound No. 8087. 
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Fic. 94.—Antero-posterior arcs of Nebraska Loess Man No. 6; New England 
Indian No. 57383; Kentucky Mound No. 11342. 


Fic. 95.—Antero-posterior arcs of Nebraska Loess Man No. 6; Loess Man No. 
8; Fairmont Park No. 3. 
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A Stupy oF PHysIoGNoMy 

This method of study of physiognomy has been developed by 
European anatomists who first used it to determine the identity 
of supposed skulls of illustrious men, notably Kant, Schiller, 
Bach, and Raphael. The average thickness of the soft parts of the 
face was obtained by measurements from bodies of persons who 
had died in sound bodily condition, using a large number of bodies 
and selecting a sufficient number of points over the bony part 
of the face to establish the general contour. By markers of some 
sort, indicating the proper heights, attached to a skull at various 
fixed points it is possible to fill in over the skull with clay or plastina 
and so restore the physiognomy. While this method has its 
limitations, it is of undoubted value in suggesting racial characters 
for it translates the individuality of the bony face into features 
with which we are all familiar. It is not necessary to farther review 
the work or quote the results of the various investigators for Doctor 
Wilder has very fully covered the subject in his paper on the 
Indians of southern New England (20). 

I employed for this study a skull from the Wallace Mound, one 
from Long’s Mill tegether with that of an Oto or Pawnee Indian. 
Miss Warner, the department artist, did the reconstruction and we 
used the measurements employed by Doctor Wilder but slightly 
modified his procedure. Thin zinc strips were employed for 
markers and we found that their greater rigidity made them more 
satisfactory than paper. The skulls were photographed before 
beginning the work and points of muscle attachments and other 
important features were marked on the prints for reference during 
the reconstruction. The musculature was first built up in the posi- 
tion indicated by the various bony ridges; a dissection from the 
laboratory was used in this connection as a guide, then the whole 
was covered to the depth indicated by the markers. 

The result of the work can be seen in plates XxX and XXXI. 
In both the order of arrangement is the same, first on the left the 
Indian, the Wallace Mound man in the middle and the Long’s 
Hill man on the right. In plate xxx1 the side view of the heads 
is given to bring out certain features not so well illustrated in the 
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other plate, and the skulls on which the restorations were made 
are also given below the several heads. While the features of the 
Wallace Mound and Long’s Hill faces are somewhat more rugged 
than those of the Indian it seems to me that a racial relationship is 
very strongly suggested and we have a right to assume that these 
peoples if not Indians were very closely related to them. 


CONCLUSIONS 

So far as the evidence of the graves is concerned, with the 
possible exception of the deeper crania of Long’s Hill, there is no 
reason to consider these as separate races or to assign to them a 
great antiquity. No one, however, can examine these crania with- 
out being convinced that these remains belonged to different 
tribes. The lines of demarkation are too constant and particular 
to be explained as individual variation and the characters of each 
group are quite distinctive of that group. 

Judged by craniometric standards these groups have, as I have 
indicated, a very close . ‘ationship to peoples found in other 
parts of America; conside: the fact that this is in the midst of 
the Plains region with no natural barriers in any direction, this 
is to be expected and in time such data may aid in the clearer 
understanding of the earlier niovements of man in this country. 
All of the evidence, as I interpret it, is in favor of considering 
that these groups belong to the same family from which the Indians 
sprung if indeed there is not a closer affinity. 

It is not necessarily true that geologically ancient man must 
present a more primitive type of development than that exhibited by 
the Long’s Hill group, but since their somatological characters do 
not satisfy our ideal of primitive man we must await undisputed 
geological evidence to establish the type. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE HEAD AND FACE IN AMERICAN 
(WHITE), GERMAN-AMERICAN AND FILIPINO 
CHILDREN ! 


By ROBERT BENNETT BEAN 


MATERIALS 
146 Filipino girls 
579 Filipino boys 
309 German girls 
324 German boys 
412 American girls 
415 American boys 

2,185 Total. 


| Manila, Philippine Islands. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


THE GROWTH OF THE HEAD DIAMETERS? 


Between the ages of six and sixteen the head grows in length 
least, 0.9 cm., in the American girls, and most, 1.6 cm., in the 
Filipino boys; in breadth least, 0.5 cm., in the American girls, and 
most, I.I cm., in the German boys; and in height least, 0.5 cm., in 
the German and American girls, and most, 1.1 cm., in the Filipino 
boys. The heads of the Filipinos grow more rapidly in length 
between six and eleven years of age than between eleven and sixteen 
years of age, whereas the heads of the Germans and Americans grow 
more rapidly in the latter than in the former period. What is true 
of the Germans and Americans in relation to the Filipinos is also 
true of the boys in relation to the girls. 

The head size as represented by the module (length plus breadth 
plus height) increases least, nineteen points, in the American 
girls and most, thirty-five points, in the Filipino boys. 

At six years of age the heads of the Americans of both sexes 
are the largest, the heads of the Filipinos are the smallest, and the 


1 Presented first at the New Orleans Academy of Sciences in 1914; read by title 
before the Anthropological Association at Philadelphia. 
2?Length, breadth, and height. 
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heads of the Germans are nearly as large as those of the Americans. 
At sixteen years of age the heads of the Filipinos are the smallest, 
and the heads of the Americans are nearly as large as those of 
the Germans. 

The cephalic index decreases with age for the length breadth 
index least, 0.0, for the Filipino girls, and most, 3.3, for the Filipino 
boys; and for the length height index least, 0.4, for the Filipino 
boys, and most, 2.7, for the German girls. 


GrowTH OF HEAD CIRCUMFERENCES ! 


The forehead and occipital regions are large in the boys and in 
the Americans, the frontal and parietal regions are large in the 
girls and in the Germans and Filipinos. The forehead and frontal 
regions together are large in the girls and in the older children and 
the occipital and parietal regions together are large in the boys and 
in the younger children. 

From six to sixteen years of age, the forehead, frontal, and 
parietal regions grow most in the Filipinos, less in the Germans, and 
least in the Americans, but the reverse is true of the occipital region. 
The forehead, frontal and occipital regions grow more in the boys 
than in the girls, and this is especially true of the occipital region, 
whereas the parietal region grows more in the girls than in the boys. 

It is notable that, in relation to each of the other regions, the 
forehead increases in size and the parietal region decreases with age. 

The large size and greater growth of the parietal region are 
characteristic of the girls and of the young children, and the large 
size and greater growth of the occipital region are characteristic of 
the boys and of the older children. The Filipinos resemble the 
girls in this respect, and the Americans resemble the boys, whereas 
the Germans are more or less intermediate. 

The Hypo- types are like the Filipinos, the Hyper- types are 
like the Americans and the Meso- types are like the Germans. 


THE GROWTH OF THE FACE? 


The growth of the face as a whole may be considered by taking 
the product of the length and breadth. From this standpoint the 


1 Frontal, forehead, parietal, and occipital. 
*Length, breadth, and facial angle. 
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growth from six to sixteen years is least in the Filipino girls, greatest 
in the American boys, with the others in between, the boys greater 
than the girls. The face increases about 33 per cent. in the girls 
and about 50 per cent. in the boys during the ten year period. 

The face length increases with age about 2 centimeters in ten 
years. The girl’s face grows more from six to eleven years and the 
boy’s from eleven to sixteen years. The face of the Filipino is 
shorter than that of the German and American, about 1 centimeter 
at sixteen years and about 0.3 centimeter at six years. The face 
of the Filipino grows less in length than that of the German and 
American from six to sixteen years. 

The face breadth increases with age from 11.3 centimeters at 6 
years to 13.1 at sixteen years. The face breadth of the girls grows 
more rapidly from six to eleven and that of the boys from eleven to 
sixteen. The face of the Filipino is as broad as that of the German 
and broader than that of the American, and the growth of face is 
about the same in breadth for the three peoples. 

The face index increases with age, the face becomes longer 
relative to its width, and this increase is greatest in the Americans, 
less in the Germans, and least in the Filipinos. The increase in 
the Germans is greatest from six to eleven years and in the Amer- 
icans it is greatest irom eleven to sixteen years. 

The facial angle represents the projection of the maxilla, and 
with increase of age this is greater in the American boys and less 
in the Filipino boys than is apparent in the German and American 
girls and the German boys. The Filipino girls have no records 
made of the facial angle. 


CEPHALO-FACIAL INDEX! 


This represents the size of the face in terms of the head, the 
latter always 100. The face grows relatively more than the head 
from six to sixteen years, relatively more from six to eleven in the 
Germans and Americans and relatively more from eleven to sixteen 
in the Filipinos. At six years the Filipinos have relatively the 
largest faces, and the Americans relatively the smallest, with the 


1 Originated by the author. 
AM ANTH., N. S., 17—34 
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Germans in between, at eleven this is reversed, and at sixteen all 
are about the same. 

The cephalic index decreases with age, and it decreases from 
the Filipinos through the Germans to the Americans. The face 
index increases with age, and it increases from the Filipinos through 
the Germans to the Americans. If the process of development 
recapitulates the progress of evolution then the Americans represent 
in evolution what the adult represents in development, and the 
Germans and Filipinos are less mature stages. The Filipinos repre- 
sent what I have called Hypo-phylo-morphs, the Germans Meso- 
phylo-morphs (?), and the Americans Hyper-phylo-morphs. In 
each group may be found adult individuals with varying degrees of 
development in head and face form, and these I would classify as 
Hypo-onto-morph, Meso-onto-morph, and Hyper-onto-morph, de- 
pending upon the extent of development. Crossing of races has 
introduced the Phylo- types into nearly all peoples, therefore the six 
forms may be distinguished among almost all mixed races. Among 
the white peoples the Hypo- types are rare, but among the Filipinos 
the Hyper- types are abundant. More white peoples have mixed 
with the Filipinos than Filipinos with the white peoples. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY, 
NEw ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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SOME EARS AND TYPES OF MEN! 
By ROBERT BENNETT BEAN 


MATERIALS 
1,325 American whites, 
2,039 American negroes, 
73 American Indians. 
171 Alaskan Eskimos. 
94 Manila Filipinos. 

The present study is a continuation of those made previously 
on the external ear and physical form of man, and it is more detailed 
and specific than former studies. It corroborates them in general 
and in particular, and adds racial distinctions to type differences. 

The most important result is the segregation of the Hyper-, 
Meso-, and Hypo- types from each group, both by the ear form and 
by other anatomical characteristics. The other result of importance 
is the differentiation of the races by their ear form. Incidentally 
skin lines were discovered on all ears, lines that represent the folded 
over skin tip of the ear, the skin tip which should overlie the 
cartilaginous tip (Darwin’s tubercle) but does not always do so. 

The segregation of the types, Hyper-, Meso-, and Hypo-, is 
accomplished by determining for each ear whether the helix is 
prominent or not, whether the anthelix is depressed or not, whether 
the lower helix and lobule turn towards the head or away from it, 
and whether the tragus and antitragus are everted or depressed. 
After having determined to which type the ear belongs, then the 
cephalic index, nasal index, and facial index, of the individual are 
calculated. The results are found below. 


DIFFERENCES 


Hyper-.—In this type of ear the helix is depressed toward the 
head, the anthelix is prominent—projects beyond the helix—the 


1 Presented first at the New Orleans Academy of Sciences in 1914, read by title 
before the Anthropological Association at Philadelphia. 
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lower helix and lobule turn toward the head, and the tragus and 
antitragus are everted and prominent—project beyond their sur- 
roundings. The nasal index, facial index, and cephalic index indi- 
cate that the type of individual associated with this type of ear 
has a long, narrow nose, a long, narrow face, and a long narrow head 
as a rule. 

Hypo-.—In this type of ear the helix is prominent, the anthelix 
depressed, the lower helix and lobule turn out from the head in the 
form of a shelf, and the tragus and antitragus are depressed below 
their surroundings. The nasal index, facial index, and cephalic 
index indicate that the type of individual associated with this type 
of ear has as a rule a short, broad nose, a short broad face, and a 
short broad head. 

Meso-.—In this type of ear the helix and anthelix are both promi- 
nent, thus forming a double roll near the dorsal margin of the ear, 
the lower helix and lobule turn out from the head in the form of a 
shelf, but not to the same extent as in the Hypo- ear, and the shelf, 
instead of being horizontal, has a gentle slope forward or may be 
precipitous, and finally the tragus and antitragus have an inter- 
mediate position, are neither prominent nor depressed. The nasal 
index, facial index, and cephalic index indicate that the type of 
individual associated with this type of ear has a nose, face, and head 
of intermediate form between the Hyper- and the Hypo-, although 
the face is larger than either of the two. 

Each of the three types may be subdivided into onto and phylo 
forms, the phylo, the primordial form, and the onto, the derived 
form. The Hyper-onto-morph, the Meso-onto-morph, and very 
rarely the Hypo-onto-morph are European, or white, types; whereas 
the Hypo-phylo-morph, the Meso-phylo-morph, and rarely the 
Hyper-phylo-morph are types of the negroes, Indians, Eskimos, 
Filipinos, and other primitive peoples. 

At birth the white child is a Hypo-phylo-morph, and as the 
child develops it passes consecutively through the stages of the 
Hypo-onto-morph, Meso-phylo-morph, Meso-onto-morph, Hyper- 
phylo-morph and Hyper-onto-morph, unless development stops at 
or between one or the other of the types. 
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There is littke doubt that the Hyper-onto-morph is the end 
product of a hyperactive thyroid gland, the result of rapid differen- 
tiation, with slight growth, resulting in a small, active, nervous 
individual. The Hypo-phylo-morph is probably the end product 
of great thymus activity, resulting in a more or less complete 
retention of the infantile condition, whereas the Meso-phylo-morph 
has great activity of the gonads. The other types are variants of 
the three mentioned, composites, mixtures, blends or mosaics 


RACE DIFFERENCES 

The race differences are of two kinds, measured and descriptive. 
Only the racial differences of the ear will be considered here. 

Measured differences: These are divided into differences in the 
living and differences in the dead. The ears of only three groups 
of dead people were measured, American negroes, American whites 
and Filipinos. By measurements of the total ear length, total ear 
breadth, ear base, true ear length (Schwalbe), concha length and 
concha breadth, it is found that the negro ear is short and broad, 
the white ear is long and narrow, and the Filipino ear is relatively 
longer and narrower than the white ear. 

The ear length and the index of the ear of both the living and 
the dead are as follows: 


DEAD 
Ear Length Ear Index 
Group 
Male Female Male Female 
LIVING 
Mew . 63.9 57-4 
American “old” White 66.9 61.3 55.0 56.0 


Foetuses, new-born and young infants, male and female: 


1“‘Old”’ whites are those who have been in this country for three generations or 
more. 
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No other measurements are given because racial differences are 
more pronounced in the ear length and the ear index. The Indian 
and Eskimo have long ears, the negro and Filipino have short ears 
and the ears of the white people are intermediate. This accounts in 
‘part for the fact that the ear index of the negro is high, that of the 
Indian and Eskimo is low, and that of the white is intermediate, 
but it does not account for the low index of the Filipino. The reason 
for this is that the ear of the Filipino is short and also narrow, it is a 
small ear. The negro ear is not only short, but it is also broad. 

The ear increases its size with age, to seventy years or later, but 
the increase in length is greater than that in breadth, therefore 
the index decreases with age. 

Descriptive Differences—The true negro ear is small, almost flat, 
close to the head, and the helix is broad as if much folded over. 
The upper part of the helix is almost horizontal and passes directly 
backward from the upper end of the ear base to join the vertical 
dorsal portion of the helix at a right or acute angle in a rounded 
point at the upper outer extremity of the ear. The superior and 
dorsal borders of the helix are separated by a depression above 
Darwin’s tubercle, where the helix is thin or absent. The dorsal 
border passes downward and turns forward at an obtuse angle to 
form the inferior border of the ear which enters the cheek almost at 
right angles, with no lobule or a very small one which is nearly 
flat. The Satyr tubercle is well marked and Darwin’s tubercle is 
small or absent. The skin lines formed by the overfolding of the 
helix are less distinct on the negro ear than on the white, and they 
usually converge on the negro ear over Darwin’s tubercle. The 
true negro ear is not seen in great numbers among American 
negroes. It occurred 245 times among 1,478 New Orleans negroes 
(16.6 per cent.), men, women and children, chiefly of the laboring 
classes. There is another form of ear that is found frequently 
among the negroes, but it is also found not rarely among other 
peoples, even among the whites, and I have called this the involuted 
ear, because it seems to represent an advanced stage in retrograde 
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development and evolution. It has a gnarled appearance, as if 
the ear had been burned around the border and had contracted 
irregularly in healing, leaving a thick, irregular helix. This ear 
type was at first thought to be due to accidental causes, but the 
presence of the skin lines of the ear tip in regular order proved the 
ear to be a true type. It was found 601 times in 1,478 New Orleans 
Negroes (40.7 per cent.) and 52 times among 857 New Orleans 
whites (6.1 per cent.). 

The details of the ears of the negro and white are different as 
follows: The negro ears are glabrous, the white ears are hirsute; 
the Satyr tubercle is large in the negro ear, small in the white; 
Darwin’s tubercle is more difficult to find in the negro ear than in 
the white; the skin lines converge about Darwin’s tubercle in the 
negro ear, and between Darwin's tubercle and the Satyr tubercle 
in the white; the helix is broad in the negro ear, narrow in the white; 
the anthelix is more prominent in the white ear than in the negro; 
the posterior auricular sulcus is deeper in the negro ear than in the 
white, and in the negro ear the sulcus dips into the concha, whereas 
in the white it turns out over the helix or lobule. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY, 
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THE NA-DENE LANGUAGES, A PRELIMINARY REPORT! 
By E. SAPIR 


HE problem attacked in this paper is that of the genetic 
fi relationship of Athabaskan, Haida, and Tlingit. Important 
morphological, to a less extent also lexical, resemblances 
between Haida and Tlingit have long been pointed out by Boas and 
Swanton, resemblances which have led them to assume, though 
rather hesitatingly, genetic relationship between these languages. 
Boas has also somewhat vaguely hinted at fundamental resem- 
blances in structure between Athabaskan and Haida-Tlingit, but 
no concrete evidence has been given on this point. A full presen- 
tation of the comparative lexical, phonological, and morphological 
evidence that serves to show, beyond all reasonable doubt, that 
Athabaskan, Haida, and Tlingit are indeed but divergent represent- 
atives of a common prototype is given in an extensive paper on 
“The Na-dene Languages” now in course of preparation as a 
memoir of the Anthropological Series of the Geological Survey of 
Canada. The present sketch, prepared at the request of Dr P. 
E. Goddard, is merely a rapid abstract of some of the leading 
points involved. I wish expressly to emphasize the fact that it 
does not present all the evidence at my disposal. While, however, 
it does not constitute the complete demonstration of my thesis, I 
believe that enough is here given to remove this thesis beyond the 
realm of the merely probable. The term ‘‘ Na-dene,”’ which has 
been chosen to designate the hypothetical prototype of Athabaskan, 
Haida, and Tlingit, will be explained in the latter part of the 
paper. 
I. MORPHOLOGICAL FEATURES 
Stem and Word Form.—The most typical and doubtless his- 
torically primary type of stem form found in the Na-dene languages 
is the monosyllabic stem consisting of consonant plus vowel; in 


1 Read in substance before the Anthropological Association at Philadelphia. 
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Haida (H.) the consonant may be replaced by a cluster of two 
consonants which, in cognate words, appears contracted to a single 
consonant in Athabaskan (Ath.) and Tlingit (Tl.). Examples 
are: Ath. *-tst! “daughter,” *t‘o ‘‘water,’”’ *#/o “grass,”’ *-k'e 
“foot,”’ *-ne “‘to speak,” *-ya “to stand (plur. subj.),”’ *-’a ‘‘to 
find,”’ *-ya “‘for,”’ *-na ‘‘around,” *na- “‘again;”’ H. tc/u’ “‘cedar,”’ 
gla “‘harpoon,”’ stla ‘“‘foot,’’ iga ‘“‘rock,”’ t'a “to eat,” gla “to 
sleep,”’ xa “to follow,” sa “above,” gu “at,” glo- ““by means of 
the teeth;’’ Tl. “stone,” mu xa “enemy,” ha “to dig,” 
g‘a say,”’ ci “to hunt for,” t/a “behind,” k‘a “on,” quick- 
ly.’”’ Many, perhaps all, elements consisting of a single con- 
sonant (or cluster of two consonants) are phonetically reduced 
owing to the loss of a vowel; e.g., Ath. *-u, *-y “person” <*-ne; 
H. “with the fingers” <sti/a “‘hand;” Tl. t “to” <de. 

In all Na-dene languages, however, a large number of stems is 
found consisting of consonant plus vowel plus consonant; e.g., Ath. 
*-tslén “‘bone,”’ *-t/as “‘to cut;” H. k‘un “point,” “to hide;”’ 
Tl. dis “‘moon,”’ tsi’n ‘‘to be strong.”’ In a very large number of 
cases there is clear internal evidence to show that the final consonant 
is an old suffixed element whose original meaning has doubtless 
generally been lost. Examples of such “petrified” suffixes are: 
Kato “clay,’’ Navaho “dirt, ground,” cf. Navaho /e- 
in compounds; Anvik f‘al ‘‘bed”’ (< Ath. *f‘el), Hupa -t‘etc “several 
lie,’’ cf. Hupa -t*e ‘to lie (sing.),”” past definite -t‘en; H. (Masset) 
s'ail “to weep,”’ cf. s’ai-ga; H. xal- ‘‘by means of fire acting from 
without,”’ cf. xai “sunshine;” Tl. fin “to see,”” “to look 
for.” While a considerable number of such stem finals corres- 
pond in Athabaskan and Haida or Tlingit (e.g. Ath. *-del “several 
go,’’ H. dal ‘‘many persons go by land;”’ Ath. *-k/an “to burn,” 
Tl. gla‘n ‘‘fire’’), numerous cases are found of stems that cor- 


1 Forms given as Ath. are reconstructed on the basis of the actual forms found in 
various Athabaskan dialects. The general methodology of linguistic reconstruction 
and the sounds reconstructed for Athabaskan specifically are dealt with in the longer 


paper above referred to. The phonetic system employed in this paper is the one 
worked out by the Phonetic Committee of the American Anthropological Association ; 
this report will be published in the near future. 


* Indicates reconstructed forms. 
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respond according to regular phonetic law except for the final 
consonant; sometimes two of the three Na-dene languages agree 
as against the other; often the simple vocalic stem is found in 
one or two, but extended by a final consonant in the other. Exam- 
ples of these cases are: H. f‘a’t ‘‘year,”’ Tl. “ year;’’ Chipewyan 
6/al ‘‘moss,”” Louch. tclek, Tl. s/atc (Chip. @/a- and Louch. 
point to Ath. *ts/a-, which points, with Tl. s/a-, to Na-dene *ts/a-); 
Ath. *-lad ‘‘end,” H. tan “‘end;’’ Ath. *-yel ‘night passes,” H. 
ga'l “‘night,”’ Tl. get “to get dark;”’ Ath. *-ca, *-cal “‘to catch with 
a hook,” H. djd “bait,” TI. cat ‘to seize; Ath. *xes “mountain,” 
Tl. ca ‘“‘mountain;” Ath. *-t‘an ‘“‘to eat,’’ H. “to eat;’’ Ath. 
*-t!o “to shoot,’’ Tl. t/uk “to shoot.’’ Examples of this sort 
make it fairly obvious that many of the stems with final consonants 
that are yielded by a purely descriptive analysis are ultimately 
reducible to vocalic stems followed by what was originally a suffixed 
element. That all Na-dene stems with final consonants are of 
such origin cannot be demonstrated, but it does not seem at all 
improbable. The characteristic Na-dene stem may thus be 
symbolized by cv, of which c and cv-c are further developments. 
Reduplication is a grammatical process that is conspicuous 
in Na-dene by its absence. It is found neither as a word-forming 
nor purely grammatical device. The only possible widespread 
Athabaskan exception that I have been able to find is the demon- 
strative stem didi “‘this,’’ alongside of unreduplicated di. With 
this it is interesting to compare the probably reduplicated Haida 
interrogative stem gu'gu-s ““what?’’ A negative feature of this 
sort is not in itself very indicative, but gains in weight when the 
Na-dene languages are contrasted with the Tsimshian, Kwakiutl- 
Nootka, and Salish languages to the south, in all of which redupli- 
cation plays an extremely important part. 
The typical Na-dene word is built up of a number of monosylla- 
bic elements (in most cases of form cv), one of which is the main 
stem, about which cluster a number of subsidiary etymological and 
grammatical elements that may be termed prefixes and suffixes. 
The various elements of a word, aside from certain ones that are 
perhaps best considered as proclitic and enclitic particles, make up a 
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coherent enough morphological unit, but are far from welding to- 
gether in a manner suggestive of such form units as we are accus- 
tomed to in Indo-germanic or are found also in many American Indian 
languages (e. g., Kwakiutl, Eskimo, Yana, Southern Paiute). Most 
of the elements preserve a considerable share of individuality, while 
many can, indeed, be shown to be identical in origin with or special- 
ized forms of independent stems. Thus, an Athabaskan word like 
Kato f‘aya’o'nan “let them drink”’ readily falls apart into four 
perfectly distinct elements: the main stem -nan “to drink” 
and three subsidiary elements that may be described as prefixes, 
but which are far from fusing either among themselves or with this 
stem into a close morphological unit; the prefixes are f‘a-, an 
element having reference to water (cf. independent forms Kato 
“‘water,”” Montagnais! ¢‘a “‘billow’’), a demonstrative element 
ya’- indicating the plurality of the implied (but not definitely ex- 
pressed) third personal subject of the verb, and o’-, a hortatory or 
“future imperative’’ modal element: “water-they-shall-drink.” 
The “word” t‘aya’o'nan feels decidedly like an old “sentence” of 
monosyallabic constituents, f‘a ya’ 0° nan, the first three elements 
of which have lost their absolute independence and all four of 
which have settled down to a rigidly prescribed order relatively to 
each other. This same type of sentence-word (we may either 
think of it as very closely knit sentence or, as we are more accustom- 
ed to do, as relatively loosely knit word composed of easily analyzed 
elements) can be abundantly illustrated also in Haida and Tlingit. 
A Haida example is #t/algu'idayan ‘‘(she) had put (it) (on her son) 
as a blanket,”’ consisting of a primary stem -/gu‘l- “‘to go around, 
to be wrapped about,’’ an instrumental prefix #- denoting activity 
with the hands (identical with the verb stem # “‘totouch’’), a 
classifying nominal prefix t/a- which defines the object of the verb 
as belonging to the class of flexible things thought of as crossing or 
coiled (cf. t/a-da wear;"’ an original Haida stem “blanket”’ 


1 Another name for Chipewyan. I use ‘ Montagnais” to indicate that I am 
quoting from Petitot, “Chipewyan” from Goddard. All other Athabaskan forms 
are quoted from Goddard and The Franciscan Fathers; all Haida and Tlingit forms, 
from Swanton. 
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becomes very probable on reference to Ath. *é/e “‘blanket’’), 
a causative suffix or auxiliary verb stem -da “to cause, to have as,” 
and two temporal-modal elements, a perfective -y- (or -i-) and a 
suffix -an indicating that the statement is not made on one’s own 
authority: hand-blanket-be wrapped about-cause-d—as_ experi- 
enced by others. Finally, a typical Tlingit example is afforded by 
gla-o-di-sa ‘‘(he) blew (upon the raft).’’ As in the Athabaskan 
example given above, the main stem, sa ‘‘to blow,’’ comes at the 
end of the word; it is preceded by three elements, an instrumental 
prefix gla- ‘“‘with the mouth” (identical with the noun stem g/a 
‘‘mouth’’), a modal element o- whose exact significance is unknown 
(it seems to be found only in active past temporal forms with third 
personal subject), and another modal or “aspect” suffix di- of 
apparently inceptive or momentaneous force: mouth—in past time 
(?)—momentaneously—blow. 

One of the incidental consequences of this type of structure is 
that, while the analysis of the word into its parts is in most cases 
easily undertaken, a just idea of the actual value or content of the 
word as a whole cannot be obtained by merely summing the values 
of the analyzed elements. There is, equally in Athabaskan, 
Haida, and Tlingit, a great deal of idiomatic usage involved; in 
many cases all we can say is that it is customary for a certain 
perfectly definite idea to be expressed by a stem of fairly wide 
range of significance preceded by such and such not always evidently 
applicable prefixed elements. Thus, the purely etymological 
analysis of the Hupa do* ma(k)-k/ai na-si-n-'a “not-it-after over 
surface of ground-continuously-thou-have in possession’’ conveys 
as good as no notion of the actually well determined idea conveyed: 
“thou didst not want to (go home).”’ Similarly, the Haida verb 
k‘wa-lgt'-sta-sga- “in a stream-large cylindrical objects-remove 
from (a place)-toward an open place”’ really means ‘(olachens) 
run in a stream toward the sea.” 

Noun and Verb.—The relation betwen noun and verb is quite 
parallel in all three languages. While verbal and substantival 
forms are throughout clearly kept apart (verb forms may be substan- 
tivized in various ways), the radical element of a word may often 
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be indifferently used as predicating or denominating stem. Thus, 
the Haida stem na indicates both “house” and “to dwell,” 
is used either as a noun meaning “buttocks” or an adjectival verb 
“to be last.”” In Tlingit this elasticity of usage is apparently less 
marked, though examples occur (e. g., sa “‘voice, name; to name, 
call;”’ ce “‘song; to sing”). Denominative verbs of this sort are 
particularly common in Athabaskan, e.g., Kato k/an’ “‘withes,”’ 
Chipewyan xal “club,” “‘to use a club;” 
Hupa “grass,” -tl/o make baskets;’’ Chipewyan f‘an 
“ice,’’ Kato -t‘an “‘to be cold;’’ Navaho ‘‘steam,”’ Kato -si'l 
“to steam.” 


-k!an’ “to twist;’ 


Under these circumstances it is perfectly natural 
that stems which are found used only as nouns in one of the Na-dene 
languages have become specialized as verbs in another. Examples 
are: H. xao “liquid,” Ath. *-k‘a “liquid has position;” Tl. g/a'n 
“fire,’’ Ath. *-k/an ‘‘to build a fire, to burn;”’ Ath. *fc‘e? ‘‘steam,”’ 
H. sgal “to steam;”’ H. das “‘live coals,”’ Ath. *-das “‘to burn, to 
singe;’’ Ath. *ts/ai, *tsla’ “dish,” Tl. s/ig! ‘“dish,’’ H. sglao “to 
put in a dish.” 

A peculiarity of many Na-dene verb stems is that they are 
limited in their range to a particular class or number of objects. 
The simplest type of these is formed by verbs applying specifically 
to a singular, dual, or plural subject or object; e.g., Tl. gu “to go 
(one person),” at “‘to go (plur.);”” H. g‘a “to go (one person),”’ 
dal “ to go (plur.);”’ ¢‘ia “‘ to kill one person,”’ #//da “‘ to kill several ;”’ 
Ath. *-ya “‘one person goes,” *-dei “several go;"’ Hupa -ye'n 
stand (sing.),’’ -ya (plur.); -’a “‘one object is in position,” 
“several objects are in position.’’ Still more characteristic are 
distinctions based on the shape of the object affected; e.g., Tl. “an 
“to carry a long thing,” ‘to carry a round thing;’’ Hupa -t‘an 
“to handle or move a long object,” -R‘os “to handle or move any- 
thing that is flat and flexible;”” Navaho -'ec “to lead (by a rope) 
a pair of animals,” 


to 


-los ‘‘to lead (by a rope) a single animal;”’ 
-tle’ ‘‘to act upon an animate object,” -djol ‘‘to act upon such 
objects as hay, wool, or hair.’”’ In Haida such verbs do not seem to 
be found, but it is interesting psychologically to observe that 
corresponding classifications are here expressed by another means, 
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namely by the use of a long series of classifying nominal prefixes; 
e.g., iclus- “cubic objects, such as boxes, ” sg/a- “‘long objects, like 
sticks and paddles,”’ ga- “flat objects.”’ 

Verb Structure —In all Na-dene languages the verb consists of 
a series of elements, which may be grouped into certain classes that 
have fixed position in the complex relatively to each other; the 
verb stem gravitates towards the end of the complex, particularly in 
Athabaskan and Tlingit. The typical Athabaskan verb may be 
analyzed as consisting of: adverbial prefix (including original noun 
stems,' local postpositions,? petrified demonstrative stems of 
chietly objective reference,* and certain other elements which do 
not occur in other connections*) + objective pronominal prefix 
+ demonstrative element referring to subject of verb + “first 
modal” element + “second modal” element® + pronominal 
subject + “third modal” element® + verb stem + temporal- 
modal suffix + syntactic suffix (these are best considered as enclitic 
particles). Any of these elements but the stem may, in a particu- 
lar form, be missing; two or more of the same general type may be 
exemplified in a single form. Theorder of elements as given above 
varies slightly for different dialects. 

Quite similar in its general features to the structure of Atha- 
baskan verb forms is that of corresponding forms in Tlingit. The 
analysis may be given as: pronominal object (best considered as 
proclitic to verb form) + nominal prefix of instrumental signifi- 


1 E. g., Hupa t‘a- “water,” sa’- “mouth.” 

2 E. g., Hupa ye- “into,”’ wa- “‘to,”’ xa- “after.” 

3 E. g., Hupa a- used as indefinite object with verbs of saying and doing, xa- 
“same as before.”’ 

4E. g., Hupa da- “resting no’- ‘‘coming to rest,” ma’- denoting indefinite 
movement over surface, ma- “‘again."’ At least some of these may be independent 
verb or other stems in origin. With da- cf. Ath. verb *-da “to sit (sing. subject)’’; 
na- may be identical with *na- “‘two”’ (found, alongside of absolute *nak‘e, in, e. g., 
Hupa na-dty “twice,” na-nin men"). 

5 These two sets of “modal” elements are not easy to define. They are best 
considered as indicating certain “aspects,” i. e., as defining range of activity with 
reference to such notions as inception, continuation, distribution, cessation, and 
indefiniteness of object. 

6 These “‘ modal”’ elements also are difficult to define and, like “‘first’’ and “second 
modal"’ elements, are largely bound up in usage with idiomatic factors. Their primary 
significance is to define voice, i. e., such notions as transitive, intransitive, and passive. 
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cance! + “first modal”’ prefix! + pronominal subject + ‘‘second 
modal”’ prefix + ‘third modal” prefix’? + verb stem + quasi- 
temporal suffix + syntactic suffix. 

Differing more widely from the Athabaskan pattern of verb 
structure is that of Haida. In Haida the pronominal subject and 
object are not as closely welded into the verbal framework as in 
Athabaskan and Tlingit and are best considered as independent 
elements of speech. However, as they occupy definitely deter- 
mined positions immediately before the verb form proper, 
their structural difference from the corresponding elements of 
Athabaskan and Tlingit is more apparent than real. There is 
involved here merely a difference of degree of coalescence of originally 
distinct elements. The Haida verbal scheme may be represented 
as follows: pronominal object + pronominal subject + instru- 
mental prefix (most of which are in origin noun and verb stems 
capable of being used independently) + classifying nominal prefix 
(several of which, perhaps all, are old noun stems) + prefixed 
adverbial element‘ + main verb stem + auxiliary verb stem (doubt- 
less independent verb stems in origin which have become specialized 
as quasi-suffixes) + adverbial element (in origin independent 
noun, verb, adjective, or adverb stems)’ + locative suffix + tem- 
poral-modal suffix. 

This analysis of the Haida verb is not complete. It should 


1E. g., “mouth,” du- “nose, point.” 

2 These elements do not form a well-defined class. They embrace such notions 
as causation, aspect, voice, tense, and indefiniteness of subject. They correspond, in 
Athabaskan, partly to certain adverbial prefixes, partly perhaps to “first modal’’ 
elements. 

3 These two sets of “modal” prefixes seem primarily to define various aspects 
(perfective, progressive, completive, inceptive, repetitive, momentaneous, transi- 
tional). They correspond to Athabaskan “first modal’’ and more particularly to 
“‘second modal” elements. As far as known, Athabaskan “third modal” elements 
find no counterpart in Tlingit. 

4 These elements, of which Swanton lists four, are termed by him “ stems in initial 
position.”” It does not seem to me that there is any real necessity for the setting up 
of this class. Two of the elements are best regarded as nominal classifiers, one as an 
instrumental prefix, the other as a verb stem regularly compounded with other stems 
(see below). 

5 Swanton classifies these into three groups of “stems in terminal position,” but 
this sub-classification, even if justified, is of no particular consequence here. 
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be observed, first of all, that the order of elements fluctuates in 
accordance with their logical relation to each other; thus, locative 
suffixes directly follow the main stem and are followed by auxiliary 
verb stems, if the locative element does not logically apply to the 
latter (e. g., g‘a-dl-da ‘‘to take aboard,” literally “to go-into 
canoe-cause’’). Secondly, two or more independent verb stems 
may combine into a compound verb which is held together by the 
preposed pronoun (or pronouns) and the suffixed temporal-modal 
suffix (or suffixes) at the end of the complex. Each member of the 
compound may be itself attended by derivative prefixes or suffixes 
(including even certain temporal-modal elements, like continuative 
-gan-). If we assume, as internal Haida evidence makes more than 
probable, that all auxiliary verb stems and suffixed adverbial 
elements are nothing but compounded originally independent 
stems, we may reduce the above analysis of verb forms to: pronom- 
inal object + pronominal subject + I. + II. + --- + temporal- 
modal element, in which I., II., --- stand for complexes of type: 
instrumental prefix + classifying nominal prefix + verb stem + 
locative suffix + continuative suffix). 

Naturally, in any given verb form only a comparatively small 
number of theoretically possible positions are filled. I. generally 
contains the predominant stem of the whole verb form. Haida 
verb composition in its present form is doubtless largely a special- 
ized development, though probably based on Na-dene processes. 
For this reason the typical Haida verb form in its older form must 
be defined, eliminating II., . . . , as: pronominal object + pronominal 
subject + instrumental prefix + classifying nominal prefix + 
verb stem + locative suffix + temporal-modal element. This 
scheme, despite its peculiar features, more nearly resembles the 
Athabaskan and Tlingit schemes than the one first given." 

Comparing the three verbal analyses given, we find that the 
Na-dene languages have several important traits of verb morpho- 
logy in common. These are: 


11 do not, of course, mean to imply that all instrumental and classifying nominal 
prefixes are older, as verbal elements, than all ‘‘stems of terminal position.” Analogy 
always operates to feed a type already in existence. 
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1. Noun stems are included as prefixes in the verb complex. 
They are partly of instrumental (or local) significance, partly, 
more particularly in Haida, general classifiers of subject or object. 

2. Both pronominal subject and object elements regularly 
precede the verb stem. Of these, the object comes first in the comp- 
plex. In Haida the degree of coalescence of pronominal elements 
with the verb complex is much less than in Athabaskan and Tlin- 
git. In these languages the subjective pronominal element is an 
integral part of the verb-form, being often separated from the 
objective element by an adverbial prefix. 

3. Local affixes are found in both Haida and Athabaskan, 
though they are suffixed in the former, prefixed in the latter. At 
least some of the Athabaskan local prefixes are postpositions in 
origin; these, as regards their position after pronominal objects, 
offer striking analogies with corresponding elements in Haida and 
Tlingit, as we shall see later. 

4. Athabaskan and Tlingit possess a large number of prefixed 
“‘modal’”’ elements, which define adverbial notions, to a less extent 
temporal ideas, but primarily aspects. They are divisible into 
several position-classes, according to whether they precede or 
follow pronominal object and subject. These elements are in some 
respects the most characteristic of Na-dene morphology, though 
their presence is hardly traceable in Haida. 

5. The verb stem is a generally monosyllabic element clearly 
marked off from the rest of the verb complex. It is nearly always 
preceded by a number of originally independent modifying elements. 
In Athabaskan it undergoes internal phonetic and morphologic 
changes as it passes from one tense (present and past, definite and 
indefinite) to another. Such changes have not been indicated by 
Swanton for either Haida or Tlingit. Dr Boas, however, on the 
basis of material recently secured from a Chilcat Indian, informs me 
that internal stem changes for tense, analogous to those found in 
Athabaskan, are characteristic also of Tlingit. 

6. A series of temporal-modal elements is found suffixed to the 
verb stem. Some of these are firmly united with the verb stem 
(e. g., continuative -/ in Hupa was bringing;”’ 
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usitative -ic in Tlingit w-g‘ox-ic ‘‘he kept coming in;”’ perfective 
-y- in Haida su*-da-y-agan ‘‘had said’’), others are more in the 
nature of enclitic particles (e. g., emphatic -te in Hupa do* a-du- 
win-ne-he ‘don’t say that!’’ imperative -de in Tlingit ma-at-de 
“(for firewood) go!” Haida hortatory -djan in ? gen-gat-djan 
me adorn [you]!’’). 

7. Still more loosely suffixed, in most cases, to the verb form is 
a series of syntactic particles, largely used to subordinate it in 
various ways. In part these elements, ‘as we shall see, are post- 
positions in origin. 

8. While compounding of verb stems is most luxuriantly de- 
veloped in Haida, indications are not lacking of the presence of 
the process also in Tlingit and Athabaskan. Thus, the Tlingit verb 
stem cx “‘to desire’’ may be prefixed to another verb stem to form 
its desiderative (e. g., c.-t‘an “to desire to pick berries’’); cf. such 
Haida compounds as gi‘da-yu' an-sin-ga ‘‘ to wish to give much food,” 
in which the auxiliary verb stem -scy “‘ to wish,”” however, is suffixed 
to the mainstem. Nearer the Haida type is the class of Athabaskan 
verbs in *-ts/e (cf. independent verb stem *-ts/e ‘‘to hear’’), indicat- 
ing that the action of the main verb is heard or otherwise perceived 
(e. g., Hupa -t‘uw-ts/e “to hear one splitting logs,’’ Chipewyan 
-ni-6’e “‘to hear one say”). Differing morphologically from, yet 
psychologically similar to, the Haida type of verb composition is 
the use in Tlingit and Athabaskan of two independent verb forms 
to form a logical unit; e. g., Tl. gay gay-vyi'-sa-t‘i “‘cry you-will-be,” 
i. e., “you will cry”’ (cf. such Haida compounds as f‘a*-ga “to 
eat-be,” i. e., “to eat”), and Hupa ¢c/i[m]-m-n-ya wi-n-t!e “ he-came 
he-was-(thus),” i. e., “he always came.” 

9. A highly important feature found in all Na-dene languages is 
the use of subjective or objective pronominal elements, according 
to the nature of the verb, to indicate its logical subject. This 
feature will be referred to again in connexion with the pronouns. 

More important than any of the specific features we have named 
is the similar manner in which the various elements going to make 
up a verb-complex are linked together. The resulting structure 
may be termed a sentence in miniature, not only psychologically, 
but, as is much less often the case in- America, also morphologically. 
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Noun Structure——There are a large number of monosyllabic 
noun stems, which may be used absolutely, in all three Na-dene 
languages. These are both of type cv and cvc. 

They often enter into composition, the qualifying noun regularly 
preceding (e. g., Chipewyan #//o-bec grass-knife, mowing machine;” 
TI. ya‘t-sla’x" “root-hat’’). In Haida, however, simple composition 
of noun stems does not seem to be often found (in such compounds 
as Masset 7‘t//adas ‘ai ‘‘chief’s blood,” possessive -t or -a seems to 
have contracted with the final vowel of the second noun). Another 
type of composition which is particularly characteristic of Na-dene 
is the suffixing of a possessive element (Ath. *-e, *-ye, *-ye; TI. -t, 
-yt, -u, -wu; H. -ga, -t, -~) to the second member of the compound; 
this element indicates that the second noun governs the first, in 
other words that the first is genitively related to it (e. g., Chipewyan 
k‘a-t‘uwe ‘‘goose-lake;” Tl. s/atc ‘““moss town;” H. xo'ya 
tlu’-ga ‘‘raven’s canoe, beans’’). It is important to observe that 
finite verb forms may be nominalized or turned into relative 
clauses in Athabaskan and Tlingit by the suffixing of this possessive 
(better relative) element (its different forms in Athabaskan and 
Tlingit are due to phonetic factors); cf. Montagnais (@/ai gay-e 
“plate which-is-white’’ with TI. “those who can sing.” 

Possessive pronouns are prefixed to nouns; they are identical 
in form with the objective forms used with verbs. Most nouns but 
terms of relationship and, generally speaking, those indicating parts 
of the body are in Athabaskan followed by the relative, particle 
discussed above (e. g., Chipewyan head”’ but be-’ay-e 
“his snowshoes’’). Similarly in Tlingit the relative suffix is regu- 
larly used with a possessive prefix except in the case of terms of 
relationship and, though not consistently, body part nouns (e. g., 
Tl. du-tla “his mother” but du-tc‘u'n-c “his dream’). Haida 
possessive constructions are on the whole analogous to those of 
the other two Na-dene languages, the relative suffixes -ga and -t, 
-a being used in some cases, omitted in others (e. g.,/ dja’-ga “‘his 
wife,’’ Masset / tla’l ‘“‘her husband,”’ Masset / k/u’g-i ‘‘its heart”). 

Derivative affixes (aside from nominalized verb forms) are quite 
sparingly used in Na-dene. A diminutive suffix is found in both 
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Athabaskan and Tlingit (e. g., Hupa djelo’-tc ‘‘ small storage-basket,” 
Tl. a*-k/“ “little lake’’). Noun plurals (aside from TI. collective 
-g'!) are not often formed, though special plural forms for terms 
denoting human beings are found here and there (e. g., Kato 
sk‘i'-k* “boys,” Tl. du-k‘a'ni-yen brothers-in-law,’’ H. k/wai- 
ga-lan ‘‘elder brothers’’). 

Pronouns.—There are two classes of pronouns in Na-dene. 
Subjective pronouns are used as the subjects of active verbs (in 
Athabaskan of most verbs generally); objective pronouns as the 
objects of transitive verbs, subjects of neuter verbs (which may 
best be interpreted as objects of impersonal verbs), and possessive 
prefixes with nouns. While the two series are distinct as such, not 
all the respective forms are etymologically unrelated; in Tlingit 
there are one or two minor differences between the objective and 
possessive series. In both Athabaskan and Tlingit, as we have seen, 
the subjective and objective pronominal elements are integral parts 
of the verb complex, the possessive elements of the noun complex; 
in Haida the pronominal elements may be considered as inde- 
pendent words or, at least in part, as proclitic elements. A third 
series of pronouns is found in Athabaskan and Tlingit; these are 
independent denominative terms, which, however, have no influence 
on the form of the verb or noun. 

The employment of objective pronouns with verbs denoting 
states has been rather obscured in Athabaskan by the spread of 
subjective forms, but there are enough cases to make it clear that 
the impersonal verbs with objective pronominal elements char- 
acteristic of Haida and Tlingit were at one time better represented 
also in Athabaskan. 

The contrast between verb forms with subjective and objective 
pronominal subject is exemplified, e. g., by Tl. gu-x-t'u-si't “we 
will cook it” (with subjective pronominal element f‘u- “‘we’’) and 


ha-k*-gu-wa-tla “‘we will be warm” (with objective pronominal 
: “it will be warm to us”’); by H. ? g‘a-t!/al-gan 


“T got off” (with subjective pronominal element ? “I’’) and di 


element ha- ‘‘us’ 


sk! istl-djudi’-ga am truly full’’ (with objective pronominal element 
di “me”: “it is truly full to me’’); and by Hupa 0-n-xai “thou 
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art buying” (with subjective pronominal element -y- “thou’’) 
and m[k]-k!-o-wan ‘“‘go to sleep!" (with objective pronominal 
element m- “‘thee’’: ‘let it sleep to thee!”). That the verb forms 
with objective pronominal subject are indeed impersonals with pro- 
nominal object is made clear by comparing them with such transi- 
tive forms as TI. ha-u-si-ne'x “they have cured us;"’ H. di’ dalan 
il-gaxa-gul-ga “‘you tire me with your handling;”” and Hupa ya{m]- 
ni-l-t'cn “he picks thee up.”” The possessive use of objective pro- 
nominal elements is illustrated by Tl. ha’-q‘aha'gu “‘our eggs;” 
H. di’ gi'da “‘my daughter”; Hupa ni[t]-t‘ai “thy paternal uncle.” 

Postpositions.—Very characteristic of Haida, Tlingit, and Atha- 
baskan is a set of local and relational elements which regularly 
follow the noun or pronoun that limits them (e. g., H. st‘al-ai st‘a 
“the cliff from;"’ Tl. xa‘na-de “‘evening-towards;”” Hupa min-tc!en 
“‘sround-toward”’). These postpositions offer remarkable morpho- 
logical and etymological analogies in the three languages. No less 
than about thirty-five Athabaskan postpositions and local verb 
prefixes (which, as we shall see, are in all probability postpositions 
in origin) can be more or less confidently stated to be cognate with 
corresponding Haida, Tlingit, or Haida-Tlingit elements. Out of 
twenty-five Hupa postpositions listed by Goddard, at least fifteen 
seem to be related to similar elements in Tlingit, Haida, or both. 
These facts show that the postpositional elements of Na-dene reach 
back, aside from certain later dialectic developments, into the 
earliest period of Na-dene linguistic history that it is impossible to 
arrive at by comparative evidence. 

In some cases it is possible to show that postpositions are 
nouns in origin, the complex of noun + postposition forming 
originally a compound noun. Thus, Hupa and Kato -lai, Chipewy- 
an -laye “‘on top of” is simply the noun stem for “end, top’”’ com-. 
pounded with the preceding element; Chipewyan -b¢g “around,” 
the similarly employed stem for “edge” (Ath. *man, *man). With 
Tlingit behind,” Haida t/a? ‘behind, back of,” and TI. k‘a 
‘“‘on”’ compare respectively Chipewyan -t/a-ze “ back’”’ (body-part), 
Kato -t/a “ tail,” and Navaho -k‘a “‘surface.’’ Hence it is intelligible 
that the same noun stem may in some cases have developed inde- 
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pendently into distinct postpositions in different Na-dene languages; 
e. g., Ath. *man, Tl. wan “‘edge’’ means “‘around’’ as Athabaskan 
postposition, ‘‘close to” as corresponding Tlingit element. The 
nominal origin of postpositions is further made very probable by 
the fact that they are frequently preceded by possessive pronouns: 
Hupa mi-ye “under it” (originally perhaps “its bottom’’) like 
mi|n|-niy “its face;’’ Tl. hasdu-g‘a'nax ‘‘after them”’ (originally 
perhaps ‘their following’’) like hasdu-cayi'na-y. ‘their anchor;” 
H. di’ ga “‘to me”’ (originally perhaps ‘‘my vicinity’’) like di 
go’n-ga ‘‘my father.” Whether we shall ever be able actually to 
demonstrate the nominal origin of all Na-dene postpositions is 
doubtful, but there can be little doubt of the correctness of this view. 
Postpositions often occur compounded among themselves. In 
some cases the analysis is evident (e. g., Chasta Costa -me’-qle 
“inside of” < “therein-at;” Tl. -k'a-g/ “on” < ‘“‘on-at;” H. 
gei-st'a of” < “in-from’”’); in others the two (or more) ele- 
ments have grown into a unit that can be analyzed only by com- 
parative evidence (e. g., Tl. f‘a’yi “‘under”’ contains Tl. “down 
in,”’ but ¢‘a* does not occur alone; comparison with TI. f‘a*-k “in 
the middle “with,” and particularly Ath. *-t‘a “among,” 
shows ft‘a’yi to have originally meant ‘‘down among’’). 
Postpositions combine with verb forms in two ways, as local or 
relational prefixes and as syntactic suffixes. We have already 
indicated that several of the local prefixes of Athabaskan are merely 
postpositions in origin that have become somewhat firmly attached 
to the verb complex. Thus, Hupa xa- in ya-n-t‘e “‘look for it!”’ 
is evidently etymologically identical with -xa in no’-xa “after 
us.””. In some cases the postposition comes after elements which 
can hardly be disconnected from the verb form, e. g., a-ya-/-tc!«{#]- 
-den-ne “‘he told them”’ (here -/ ‘“‘with’’ appears immersed in the 
verb, which demands the indefinite objective a- “it” 


as constant 


” 


prefix; morphologically parallel is Tl. da- in verbs of saying, 
e. g., ye da-ya-du-q‘a ‘‘thus to-him-spoke”’ like Ath. a-/-, which is 
doubtless identical in origin with postpositive -de ‘‘to,’’ Masset da 
“to,” Ath. *-d, *-dé, * dé-n ‘‘to, at’). These facts are not sur- 
prising when we bear in mind that the indirect object, nominal or 


to 
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pronominal, precedes the verb and is followed by its postposition 
(e. g., Hupa xo*-xa “him-for thou-wilt-look;”’ Tl. a-da 
a-o-li-t‘aqg! ‘‘it-around they-drifted;”” H. la-get la sk‘ut-nanan-xida- 
i-as ‘“‘it-into he began-to-chop-up’’). It needs only the removal 
of the object (which then remains understood) from the postposition 
to bring the latter into closer touch with the verb. In the last 
Hupa example the removal of the expressed object (xo"-) leads to a 
form like the ya-n-t‘e first quoted. In Tlingit this use of the 
postposition as verb prefix with unexpressed object does not seem 
to be common, but examples abound in Haida, e. g., get la g‘a’-tc!i- 
gan “into he went-in.” In the last example gei is morphologically, 
as well as etymologically, parallel to Hupa verb prefix ye- “‘into”’ 
(cf. Chipewyan postposition -ye’ “‘in’’). Here again we observe that 
Haida has allowed distinct elements to coalesce to a less extent 
than Athabaskan. In view of the tendency in Athabaskan for 
postpositions to become specialized as verb prefixes, it is not sur- 
prising if we find cases of such prefixes, no longer used as post- 
positions, corresponding etymologically to Haida postpositive 
elements. Such an example is Ath. *tsé-, *tsé-n- “‘away from, out 
of;’’ H. st‘a ‘‘from, after’? (for H. st‘: Ath. ts, cf. also H. st‘a- 
classifier for ring-shaped objects: Navaho ftsa-ba’s ‘‘ceremonial 
hoop,” yo-s-tsa “ring’’). 

A verb form as such is sometimes conceived of as nominalized 
and is followed by a postposition which serves to subordinate it. 
Thus, in a Chipewyan form like hi-l-tc/e-t/a “‘ because he was angry,” 
postpositive -t/a “with, on account of” (cf. be-tla “with it”’) 
nominalizes and subordinates hi-l-tcle was angry”’ (“‘he-was- 
angry because-of,”’ ‘‘ because of his being angry”). Such syntactical 
developments have taken place independently in the Na-dene lan- 
guages, to some extent even in the various Athabaskan dialects. 
This is indicated, among other things, by the fact that even where 
two Na-dene languages have employed the same postposition for 
syntactic purposes, the use to which it is put is different (e. g., Ath. 
*-de “if’’ and TI. -¢ “in order to”’ both go back to Na-dene post- 
positive *-da ‘‘to, at’). Tl. -ya and which make subordinate 
clauses out of verb forms (e. g., has a-ga-ca’-n “ when they marry;” 
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a-t‘e’-x-ya ‘‘when she slept’), are doubtless identical with post- 
positive -ya ‘“‘in the neighbourhood of” and -n “with, In 
Haida temporal clauses are formed by nominalizing verb forms by 
means of suffixed demonstrative (g)ai ‘‘the,”’ these being then 
followed by postpositive dlu*. Subordinate clauses formed by 
means of postpositions without preceding (g)ai also occur (e. g., 
Masset | k/ota‘l-an sil-e-t ‘‘after he died,” literally ‘‘he died place- 
the-to’”’). The degree of coalescence of postposition and verb 
is again much less in Haida than in Tlingit and Athabaskan. 

Summary.—It has become evident that the morphologies of 
Haida, Tlingit, and Athabaskan present numerous and significant 
points of comparison. Despite not unimportant differences of 
detail, the same fundamental characteristics are illustrated in all 
three. In not a few cases elements (or even processes) which are 
thoroughly alive in one of the languages linger on merely as sur- 
vivals in another (e. g., -ya, freely used in Haida as distributive 
suffix with numerals, postpositions, and nouns, lingers on in Tlingit 
as compounded -na-xy after numerals and as sporadic noun plural 
*-k‘e, *-k‘ai in Athabaskan). 

Considerable specialization must, of course, be allowed for. 
Peculiar to Haida are the development of a large class of nominal 
classifiers, a great exuberance of composition of verb stems, the 
development of a set of local suffixes in the verb, and greater 
looseness in the treatment of pronominal elements and postposi- 
tions. The synthetic tendency has gone farthest in Athabaskan, in 
which, e. g., pronominal subject and ‘‘modal” element often unite 
inextricably (there are, however, analogies to this in Tlingit). 
Tlingit, on the whole, seems to have the smallest number of purely 
distinctive morphologic features. It shares with Athabaskan a 
lesser degree of independence of pronominal elements, a great 
development of verb prefixes denoting aspects and, it would seem, 
the employment of internal stem changes for tense differences. 
As in Haida, the distinction between active verbs with subjective 
pronouns and static verbs with objective pronouns is better pre- 
served than in Athabaskan. 


_} My interpretation of TI. -t, -ya, and -n as syntactically specialized postpositions 
differs from Swanton’s, at least as far as expressed in his grammatical sketch. 
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The lexical evidence bearing on the genetic relationship of 
Athabaskan with Haida and Tlingit comprises, at the moment of 
writing, over three hundred distinct Athabaskan stems and gram- 
matical elements which can be, with greater or less probability, 
assigned to the reconstructed Na-dene language. 
comprising less than one third, of this lexical material is here 
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COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY 


presented. The arrangement is alphabetical, 


view of Athabaskan. 


ATHABASKAN 


I. a- demonstrative stem 


2. -ade “‘elder sister’ 


3. -ca-n obligatory future 

4. -ca, -cal “‘to catch with a 
hook” 

5. -d, -dé ‘“‘at, to” 

6. da “‘what?”’ 

7. -da, -dal “to go, to travel” 

8. -dan “to drink” 

9 


. -das “to burn’ 


. -del ‘‘several go’ 


11. det “crane” 

. di “this” 

. -dja hortatory 

. djan “mud” 

. -gan “to be mouldy” 
. -go “toward” 

7. -gid, -yid ‘‘to dive” 

ya “for,” -yan “to” 


19. -ya “‘to go” 
20. -ye, xe “ grease”’ 
21. -yed run” 


. -yel “to be dark, night 
passes”’ 


HAIDA 
a- dit. 


-sa-y infallible future 


djud “bait” 
-da “to” 


-dal *“‘to move along” 


da‘dj, (das) “live coals” 

dal “several go by 
land” 

di'la dit. 

dei “just that way” 

-dja-n dit. 

tc‘a'n dit. 

gu'na “‘decayed” 

gua, gui dit. 

gi’ dit. 

ga 

-ga go in order to’ 


to,” gan “for’ 


dit. 
“night” 
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Only a selection, 


from the point of 


TLINGIT 
a- dit. 
a’t “father’s sister, 
father’s sister’s 
daughter” 


cat seize’ 
-t, -de “‘to 
da’ ‘“‘what?”’ 


” 


dana drink” 


at “several go’ 


dit. 
de ‘now’ 


ga “for” 


-ya “to go to’ 


“‘grease’ 


get “‘to get dark” 


| 


57: 


. kla “arrow 
. klén “ withes” 

. -klan “to burn’ 
. -kle “on' 
. -k'os, “to tie” 
. “with” 

. t-, fa negative 

. fa “one 
. -ta “to jump” 

. -tad “‘end” 

. to’, tok’ “fish” 

. -Hla “butt; behind” 

. mé- “he, it” 

. man “edge” 

. més ‘‘cheek”’ 

. -n, -n local postposition 


ty 


ATHABASKAN 


. -ye, -yel kill, to fight” 
. -ywo “tooth” 

. hai “that” 

. he-, xe- “they” 

. xo-, hé- “he, him’ 
. “liquid has position” 
. -k‘an, -k‘a “to fish with a 


” 


net 


. “on” 
. -k‘e personal noun plural 


. “friend” 


” 


. -na die” 

. -nan “to drink” 

. -ne, -n “person, people” 

. -nég, -lég “‘to relate” 

. -ne play” 

4. -nt “to touch, to do with 


one’s hands”’ 


. no “place of retreat, is- 


land” 


. -onay(e) “older brother” 


s- durative verb prefix 
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HAIDA 


gait ‘“‘to fight” 
hao “ that” 


yao “liquid” 
yao “‘to fish” 


-ya distributive suffix 


gia’ “harpoon” 
“ ” 
glan “grass 


“to tie” 
at “with” 


tla’- the first” 
tla’ dive”’ 
tlan “end” 


-diga “after” 
wa- “that” 


-m, general 


position 


post- 


nial, nit dit. 
na ‘‘to live; house” 


nan dit. 


(N. S., 17, 


TLINGIT 


ux “tooth” 
he “ this” 
has “‘they’ 
hu “he” 


“on” 

-na-x distributive num- 
eral suffix 

xyo'n “friend” 

gia “point” 

gla’n “‘fire”’ 

-g! 


? negative 


tle’- ‘one’ 


“cohoes” 


we “that” 

wan “‘edge’ 

wac “‘cheek”’ 

-n “‘with,”’ also 
postposition 

na die"’ 


local 


na ‘‘ people” 
ack “‘to tell” 


ni ‘‘to put” 


nu “fort” 

“man's older 
brother” 

s- modal prefix 


hunx 
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58. 
59. 


60. 
61. 


62. 
63. 


. te 
65. 


. tsli “again’ 


ATHABASKAN 
-sén “to hide” 
sii “steam,” -sil ‘‘to 


steam 
-t‘a “among” 


t‘a t‘a- verb prefix 
referring to water 

-t‘an “‘to eat” 

“to look for,” -t'an “to 
look” 
‘e “to be cold,” “ice” 

-t'e “to lie” 


. Hes “night” 
. -tla “because of” 
. tla “feather,” -tla “to 


. -tla “tail,” ta-n ‘“‘back- 


” 


wards 


. -tles “to step” 

. -tlo “to shoot” 

. -tlod “‘to rub” 

. tsa “‘ring-like object”’ 


. tslai “dish” 


. -tslén “‘bone”’ 


. -tc‘i “‘ grandfather” 

. -tc‘on “ mother-in-law” 
. tcla “‘hat” 

. tclo “ fir, spruce” 

. -xa “for” 

. xa- “up, out of” 

. xa‘ “‘goose”’ 

. xa-n “quickly” 


. -xan, -yan “to grow up,” 


” 


xan “old age 


>. xin “song” 
. -ya “to stand’ (plur.) 
. ~yan ‘to eat” 
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HAIDA 


sil “to steam’ 
t‘a-oan ‘alongside of” 
t‘a’na “‘ sea-water" 


t‘a dit. 


tat “‘cold” 


t'ai, tt 


to lie’ 


-tla dit. 

tlagun ‘‘feather,"’ tlao- 
“ feather-like object” 

-tlal “back of 


ila “‘to step” 


st‘a- “ring-shaped ob- 
ject” 

sqiao “to put in a 

dish” 


dit. 
djo'n dit. 


tcju “cedar” 


k‘wa-gi “above” 
xaha “mallard” 
xao- “to do a thing 


quickly” 


ga ‘“‘to stand” 
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TLINGIT 


sin “to hide”’ 
si't cook” 


-t'a’-k“ “in the middle 
of” 


t'a’g! “to chew’ 
tiln “to see” 


t'a'dj “cold” 

t‘ai “to lie,” ta 
sleep” 

“night” 


“to 


tla-wu “feather” 
-tla “behind” 
tluk “to shoot” 
tlus “to rub” 
slg! “dish” 


“‘bone”’ 


tslu “‘again’ 


tc‘a’n dit. 
sja’x” “hat” 


” 


-xa-n 
k‘e “ upward” 


can “‘old person” 
ci’ “song” 


ya'n eat” 


= 
|_| a 

66 ‘ 
67 
68 a 

69 
a 

70 
7! 
72 
73 
7 
4 

77 ke 
79 
80 
82 
83 
84 
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89. ye- “that,” y- “he” gai ‘this, that, the”’ ya “this” 

go. -ye ‘‘at the foot of, under” -yi “down in” 

gi. -yé personal noun plural ~ye-n plural of terms 

of relationship 

92. ye “‘supernatural being,” vyek “supernatural 
-yén ‘‘to practice sha- helper” 
manism”’ 

93. -ye “in” -gei “into” -ge’ “inside of,” -y:-k 

“inside” 

94. -ye suffix making relative -yt suffix making rela- 
clause tive clause 

95. yo “that yonder” gu “there” yu “that yonder” 

96. -’a “to go” g‘a “to walk” 

97. ‘‘to tell, to sing” q‘a “‘to 

98. -’in “to see, to look” q‘y dit. gen dit. 


III. PHONOLOGY 


The phonetic systems of Athabaskan, Haida, and Tlingit, 
despite a good many differences of detail, present important points 
of similarity. Three types of stops are found in each: intermediate 
(or sonant), aspirated surd, and glottalized (fortis). Sibilants and 
sibilant affricatives, k-spirants, and laterals are well developed. 
A remarkable phonetic feature held in common by the three Na- 
dene languages is the paucity of labials; 5, p‘, and p/ were clearly 
not found in Na-dene (6 and p‘ are rare Haida sounds), m existed 
only doubtfully (Ath. m, whence d in certain dialects, is not equiva- 
lent to Haida m, but to Haida-Tlingit w), while w was certainly 
found. Athabaskan has lost the old velar series of stops as such, 
while Haida and Tlingit have preserved them; on the other hand, 
the Na-dene anterior palatals, best preserved in Haida, have been 
lost as such in Tlingit. 

In the more elaborate paper on the Na-dene languages in course 
of preparation, the historical relationship of the Athabaskan 
sounds to their Na-dene prototypes and Haida and Tlingit corre- 
spondents is systematically worked out on the basis of all the 
evidence available. Here it will suffice to point out some of the 
more important correspondences, referring to the numbered entries 
of the comparative vocabulary for illustrative examples. 
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Stopped Consonants 

Ath. d: H. d, -t: Tl. d, -¢ (nos. 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 21) 
Ath. f: H. ¢': Tl. tf (nos. 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66) 
Ath. é!: H. ¢/: Tl. é/ (nos. 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72) 
Ath. g: H. g: TI. g, -k (nos. 15, 16, 52) 
Tl. (no. 30) 

Ath. k‘: H. x: TI. x (nos. 28, 29, 31, 32) 

Ath. x: H. k‘(w): Tl. R* (no. 82) 

Ath. k*: H. k* (no. 37) 
g. Ath. y,(g): H. g (nos. 17, 87) 
10. Ath. k/: H. gf: Tl. g! (nos. 33, 34. 35, 36) 
11. Ath. ’: H. g‘: Tl. (nos. 96, 97, 98) 
12. Ath. y: H. g: TI. g (nos. 18, 21, 22, 23) 
13. Ath. y: H. g: TI. g, y (no. 93) 


nant wn 
> 
> 


Continuants 
14. Ath. m: H. w: Tl. w (nos. 45, 46, 47) 
15. Ath. n, -n: H. n, -n: Tl. (nos. 3, 8, 14, 15, 32, 34, 35, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 58, 63, 78, 85, 88, 98) 
16. Ath. J, ?#: H./, 2: Tl. # (nos. 4, 7, 10, 11, 22, 23, 38, 39, 59) 
17. Ath. s: H. s, dj: Tl. s (nos. 9, 57, 58, 59) 
18. Ath. c (s): H. s, dj: Tl. ¢ (nos. 3, 4, 47) 
19. Ath. x(> c in most dialects): Tl. ¢ (nos. 85, 86) 
20. Ath. y: H. g: TI. y (nos. 88, 89, 95) 
21. Ath. y (before front vowel): H. g (g): Tl. y (nos. 90, 91, 92, 93, 94) 
22. Ath. x: H. x, x: Tl. x (nos. 20, 81, 83, 84) 
23. Ath. h, x: H. A: Tl. h (nos. 25, 26, 27) 
24. Ath. y: H. g: TI. y, -¥ (mos. 19, 20, 24, 56) 


A ffricatives 
25. Ath. ?: H. #: TI. # (nos. 40, 41, 42, 43) 
26. Ath. dj: H. dj, tc’ (nos. 13, 14) 
27. Ath. fc‘: H. tc‘, dj: TI. tc‘ (nos. 77, 78) 
28. Ath. tc!: H. tc!: Tl. s! (nos. 79, 80) 
29. Ath. ts/: TI. és!, s! (nos. 75, 76) 
30, Ath. ts/: H. #/: TI. #/ (e. g., Ath. *-tsle “ penis": TI. Je? dit.; Ath. *-ts/s 
“to sit [plur. subj.]’’: H. #/a-(0-) dit.) 

Consonant Clusters.—The study of Na-dene sibilants and sibilant 
affricatives is rather involved and presents several difficulties. The 
summary given above (17, 18, 19, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30) exhibits some of 
the main developments. An important group of cases is afforded by 
Haida stems or elements beginning with consonant clusters whose 
first element is a lateral (/, é//, dl) or a sibilant (s). Swanton, in 
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commenting on these clusters, surmised that they were perhaps 
due to the prefixing of an old morphological element (e. g., /-, s-). 
There is, however, no evidence whatever to support this. On the 
other hand, I have at my disposal upwards of twenty such examples 
which point clearly to the inference that these Haida clusters were 
found in Na-dene and correspond to lateral and sibilant affricatives 
in Athabaskan and Tlingit. The following relations can be estab- 
lished: 


A. 31. H. dg-: Ath. (?) 
32. H. Ath. 
33. H. dig-: Ath. ti!- (no. 44) 
34. H. Ath. tc'- 
35. H. éélx-: Ath. tcl-  (?) 
36. H. t/d-: Ath. ts!- (cf. 30.) 
B. 37. H. sg-: Ath. ts- (?) 
38. H. sql-: Ath. és/-: Tl. (no. 74) 
39. H. sg-, (sk*‘w-): Ath. tc’-: Tl. tc*- 
4o. H. sqlw-: Ath. 
41. H. s#‘-: Ath, ts- (¢s/-): Tl. t*- 
42. H. st‘-: Ath. 
43. H. stl-: Ath. tcl- 


Vowels—The great majority of vowel correspondences is per- 
fectly intelligible; a certain number of unsolved problems still 
remain. In comparing Tlingit with Haida and Athabaskan forms, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that, under as yet undetermined 
circumstances, Tlingit a has developed to e (e. g., Tl. xa “to eat”: 
a-xe’-~ “he ate”; Tl. dex “‘two’’: daxa-ducu “two plus five, 
seven”; TI. “stone”: t‘e-g/ “‘stones”’). A more important prob- 
lem is presented by Ath. e (doubtless open in quality), which is not 
to be directly compared with Tl. e. It is clear, both from internal 
Athabaskan evidence (e. g., Ath. *-f‘e and *-t‘a “to look for’’; 
Ath. *#‘e‘- “in the water,” *t‘a- “water’’) and, still more, from 
comparison with Haida and Tlingit, that Ath. e (which must be 
assumed for the earliest Athabaskan period) has developed from 
Na-dene a; less frequently Ath. e goes back to Na-dene i. Under 
what phonetic circumstances, however, Na-dene a has remained as 
such in Athabaskan or become e¢ is not clear for the present. This 


I believe to be one of the most important problems of Na-dene 
phonology. 
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Some of the more important vocalic correspondences are: 


44. Ath. a: H.a, a’: TI. a, a’, a, (e) (nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 18, 19, 
25, 28, 29, 30, 33, 35, 40, 41, 42, 44, 46, 49, 60, 61, 62, 67, 68, 69, 73, 
74, 79, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 88, 96, 97) 
45. Ath. e (sometimes reduced to é'): H. a, a’, @: Tl. a, a’, @, (e) (nos. 5, 
10, 20, 21, 22, 26, 31, 34, 45, 47; 51, 53, 64, 65, 66, 70, 75, 89, 92) 
46. Ath. i: H. 4, a, «, et: Tl. a, , e « (nos. 12, 17, 54, 59, 77, 86, 98) 
47. Ath. o: H. uw, 0°: Tl. u, u° (nos. 16, 24, 27, 37, 43, 55, 56, 71, 72, 78, 80, 95) 
Whether or not Na-dene possessed pitch accent must remain un- 
decided for the present. Its presence in Tlingit and a few remarks 
by Morice and Legoff as to its possible existence in Athabaskan 
make this not improbable. Should this prove to be the case, some 
of the phonological difficulties in Athabaskan and Tlingit vocalism 
may be solved (e. g., Ath. e < Na-dene d, Ath. a < Na-dene @). 
All this, however, is quite vague as yet. 


IV. COoncLuUsION 

The main conclusion to be derived from the selected morpho- 
logical, lexical, and phonological evidence that we have passed in 
review is, I believe, obvious. Athabaskan, Haida, and Tlingit 
must be considered genetically related. The correspondences are 
of so intimate a character that mutual borrowing of words and 
morphological features seems out of the question. It is, however, 
no less obvious that each of these languages is very distinctive and 
represents a highly differentiated form of the Na-dene prototype. 
In no sense can Haida, Tlingit, and Athabaskan be said to form a 
continuum comparable to that of the Athabaskan dialects when 
these are compared among themselves. Each Na-dene language has 
evidently passed through a very long period of development in 
linguistic isolation from its sister languages. It would be rash, in 
the present state of our knowledge, to dogmatize on the relative 
conservatism of the Na-dene languages. I would venture to sug- 
gest, however, that Haida has remained the most faithful to the 
original sound system of Na-dene, but that, on the whole, the 
original morphological features are best preserved in Tlingit. 


1 This weak vowel is differently colored in different dialects; e. g., Hupa ¢ (less 
frequently a), Carrier a, Navaho i. 
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Several facts suggest that Tlingit and Athabaskan may have had 
a common linguistic history after Haida had become differentiated, 
lut too much should not be made of this. 

The name that I have chosen for the stock, Na-dene, may be 
justified by reference to no. 51 of the comparative vocabulary. 
“Dene,” in various dialectic forms, is a wide-spread Athabaskan 
term for ‘person, people”; the element *-ne (*-n, *-n) which 
forms part of it is an old stem for ‘‘ person, people’’ which, as suffix 
or prefix, is frequently used in Athabaskan in that sense. It is 
cognate with H. na “to dwell; house”’ and Tl. za “people.”” The 
compound term ‘ Na-dene”’ thus designates by means of native 
stems the speakers of the three languages concerned, besides con- 
tinuing the use of the old term Dene for the Athabaskan branch 
of the stock. 

An important ethnological consequence of our linguistic results 
is that a demonstration is at last given of the northern provenience 
of the Athabaskan-speaking peoples. So long as Athabaskan was 
counted a separate linguistic stock, there was no conclusive a 
priori reason for considering its Pacific and Southern branches as 
having spread out from the northern group. Under the present 
circumstances a southern drift of Athabaskan-speaking tribes can- 
not seriously be doubted. The center of gravity of the Na-dene 
languages is clearly in the northwest, in southern Alaska and 
adjacent parts of northern British Columbia and southern Yukon 
Territory. Owing to the great linguistic gulf separating Haida and 
Tlingit, I should be inclined to consider the coast of southern 
Alaska, the present home of the Tlingit Indians, as the most likely 
region in which the Na-dene languages developed. The Athabaskan 
branch of the stock undoubtedly formed a relatively undifferentiated 
unit long after Haida and Tlingit had become differentiated from 
each other. The Athabaskan dialects have so many distinctive 
traits in common that it is perfectly evident they have had a 
long history in common. They may be considered a specialized 
interior offshoot, just as Haida is a specialized island offshoot. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
OtTTawa, CANADA 


CHASTA COSTA AND THE DENE LANGUAGES OF THE 
NORTH! 


By A. G. MORICE, O.M.I. 


LL English scholars are familiar with the fact that the growth 
A of a language is evidenced not only by the alterations in the 
material make-up, the morphology, of its component parts, 
but by the remarkable evolution which those parts occasionally 
undergo in their meaning while they remain unaltered in their 
structure. For instance, the word “villain’’ had in Chaucer’s 
time a quite different value from that which modern usage attributes 
to it. No Christian of our days would feel flattered by being called 
the ‘villain of the Lord,” an expression which originally meant the 
“servant of the Lord.” 

Likewise, instances of such alterations in the meaning of words 
are not wanting in American aboriginal philology, though said 
alterations may not be the result of time, but rather due to other 
circumstances such as, for instance, linguistic borrowing or changed 
cultural environment. 

An example will make my meaning clearer. There never was 
any buffalo within British Columbia. When Cree-speaking half- 
breeds reached the northern interior of that region, in the wake of 
the Northwest Company traders, they told the natives of a wonder- 
ful animal they called mustus, which roamed by the million over the 
immense plains east of the Rockies. Later on, domestic cattle 
were introduced in the same country and dubbed mestus by analogy 
with the game the natives had heard so much about—the u of mus 
being altered to @ conformably to the requirements of the Déné 
law of phonetic sequence. 

So that with time mestus came to be universally understood of 
domestic cattle, instead of the buffalo to which alone the name is 


1A further discussion of Notes on Chasta Costa Phonology and Morphology, by 
Edward Sapir. See p. 347 above. 
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strictly speaking applicable, and when the Carrier had to refer to 
the latter they called it toket mestus, or prairie cattle (lit. grass-on 
cattle). Meantime, buffalo remained mustus to the Cree who, in 
turn, gave the name of awokhdni-mustus, slave ox, to domestic 
cattle. 

Here we have, therefore, significatory evolution resulting from 
the importation of a loan word. In Dr Sapir’s ‘“‘ Notes on Chasta 
Costa Philology and Morphology,” there are several terms or roots 
the meaning of which seems to have undergone an analogous 
transformation, through the action of time, contact with alien 
populations or the shifting of environment, unless, of course, we 
choose to ascribe it to imperfect information on the part of the 
essayist. 

A characteristic instance of this I find in the word éc/ac,! which 
Sapir gives us as the equivalent of the English term “bird.” This 
is evidently none other than the Carrier ‘Sez, which in that language 
means not “‘bird’’ but ‘‘feather-down.” Is it possible that in this 
instance a part of one thing should have come to represent the 
whole thing? This seems to be all the more likely as that one 
thing is too well known to have ever been taken for another by 
Dr Sapir’s informant. 

Color would also seem to be lent to this probability by the 
fact that pen, which means “roof” in Carrier, denotes a whole 
house in Chasta Costa. However, it would require no great 
flight of the imagination to see in that word something like a 
reminiscence of the time when a Déné habitation consisted almost 
entirely of a double shelter in the shape of a roof squatting on the 
ground, as we still see some in the recesses of the North. 

A still more curious terminological mutation, which affects 
both the structure and the sense of a word and is perhaps the result 
of accident or of growth along lines unknown in the latter regions, 
is to be found in the Chasta Costa possessive form of the term for 
“dog,” ti, whose variants are everywhere unimportant. In the 


1 The exclamation mark denotes the “‘click”’ in Dr Sapir’s texts, and with him as 
with me ¢ = sh. Dr Sapir’s a is my @, almost the sound of win “‘but,”’ more exactly 
that of e in the French je, te, le. 
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South as in the North, the sibilant ? is converted by the possessive 
into a common /; but the analogy does not go any further. Ac- 
cording to Sapir, this possessive entails in Chasta Costa the accre- 
tion of a sort of suffix which he writes fc/e, the equivalent of my tse. 
Now lHitse means in Carrier, not somebody's dog, but she-dog! Is 
this again a mere accident, the result of word development or of 
some other cause? 

Another change of meaning in a vocable, coupled, this time, 
with an anomalous formation, which is perfectly recognizable to a 
Carrier I find on p. 311 of Dr Sapir’s ‘‘ Notes.” There he gives us 
t‘eni'lat as the equivalent of the English “you drown,” and to this 
he adds, by way of comparison, the verb tc’nnillat, which he repre- 
sents as the Kato synonym of “it floated there.” This circum- 
stance is virtually a voucher that our author is conscious of a 
diversity of significations: to drown is evidently not to float. 

But if we turn to the Carrier of the North we meet with a some- 
what homonymous counterpart of the former term in théniltlat, 
which means not “‘you drown,” or “you float,’’ but “you sink,” 
or rather “thou sinkest.”’ 

This may not be the exact synonym of Dr Sapir’s verb, though 
it is nearest to it in meaning; but how are we to explain that the 
act of drowning is rendered in Chasta Costa by a word the two 
roots of which seem self-exclusive, while the principal one refers 
to an act which is the opposite of drowning, namely that of floating? 

Thé- and -lat are self-exclusive, I have said. For the former, at 
least in the North, does not merely mean “‘in the water,”’ as Sapir 
would have it—tha- p. 302, which he gives as “referring to the 
water,” has really that signification—but it hints at the “bottom 
of the water”’ (from the Carrier ther, “‘water-bottom’’), while -/at, 
as we have seen, is expressive of the act of staying on the surface 
of the same. 

Théniltlat, on the other hand, is easy of explanation and of 
quite logical construction. The desinence -t/at refers to any pre- 


1 Carrier necya, “I walk along;"’ ne-tha-decya, waik in the water, I wade.” 
Compare: tha-rel, “deep” (water); thé-husKa, “shallow” (may be analyzed: the 
bottom, thé-, near the surface, -Ka). 
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cipitate action, and, closely analyzed, the whole verb amounts to 
thou art precipitately brought to the bottom, that is, thou sinkest. 
“T drown”’ is said in Carrier th# sezelreh, ‘‘water kills me.” 

Apropos of water, Sapir gives the verbal stems -é/ and -af as 
representing the acts of bathing and coming, respectively, while to 
him the desinence -ya is synonymous of going or coming. There 
must be a slight inaccuracy here. The first of those desinential 
radicals (-é) certainly wants the initial hiatus (*); for his nadavyilét, 
“‘we are bathing,”’ is none other than the Carrier netsel*il, which 
has the same value. 

As to the verbal stem -a/, which he believes to mean “‘ to come,” 
I more than suspect that it is but a corresponding form of -ya, 
which he represents as expressing the idea of “going, coming,” 
and shouid be -ya?. In the first place, the difference between going 
and coming flows in Déné from the apposition of locative adverbs, 
or results from a diversity of prefixes, not of a dissimilarity of 
desinential roots. The suffix -ya denotes merely the action of 
moving about on both feet as a man (there is another for the 
walk of birds). Such is the meaning in Carrier of the word 
necya. 

But another form of the same verb, which I call the actualizing 
form, changes this term and its characteristic desinence into ecyal, 
which means “I am actually walking’’ (with both legs). This form 
is also commonly used in connection with locative adverbs, as in 
the phrases: fiz inyal, “‘come here’’; hwewz inyal, “go there’’; 
‘en inyal, go on (which recalls Sapir’s an -i’’al, the equivalent, he 
claims, of ‘‘come on”’). 

Dr Sapir furthermore quotes the verb stem -t/o (-to) as denotive 
of the act of swimming, while, according to him, that of paddling 
is rendered by the radical -xe (-Ke). Now, in most northern Déné 
dialects, the former (-to) refers to paddling, while the latter indicates 
the act of navigating, or moving about in acanoe. Are those roots, 
with their changed value, new evidence of evolution in the meaning 
of words? 


1 P. 323 of his essay. 
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The verbal stem -/a/, or rather -tla/,! to which our author 
attributes the sense of ‘‘to sleep,” has in Carrier the value of “to 
dream of” (with a complement). Might not Dr Sapir’s informant 
have misunderstood his questioner and thus unwittingly misled him? 
If not, such changes in the meaning of words or roots otherwise 
so closely related are well worth a moment's reflection. 

If Dr Sapir will allow me, I will also observe that the desinence 
-tc’ac (-thec), which he gives as a distinct verbal element,? is nothing 
else than the plural stem of the same verb nanisthi, whose deriva- 
tive nthesthih effectively means “to lie down, go to bed.” That 
plural stem is in Carrier -thés for the present, -théz for the past, 
and -thes for the proximate future. 

Likewise, Sapir’s verbal desinence /@/i (¢5i) is simply the plural 
form of the verbal stem -fa, ‘‘to sit,’’ which he gives elsewhere as 
-da. 

Our essayist very properly represents* the root -xwi (-Kwi) a~ 
denoting the idea of vomiting, and compares it with the Carrier 
substantive xu, ‘‘vomiting.”’ He will be pleased to learn that the 
former is -Kwe in the Lower Carrier dialect. 

Elsewhere he speculates on the value of the verbal elements / 
and ?, and, p. 332, he goes to some trouble in order to explain the 
passive form of the Chasta Costa verbs. Unless I am very much 
mistaken, what he adduces as the equivalent of ‘I am seen, you are 
seen, he is seen,” etc., really means simply: “people see me” 
(French: on me voit), “people see thee,” etc. 

It may be of interest to state that in Carrier the passive form 


1 As may be seen by Sapir’s rendering: fitla?, p. 315. The double consonants #1 
and ts (both of which may be affected by a click) are of frequent occurrence in Déné 
and form as many indivisible groups. The syllables of all Sapir’s verbs in the first 
person plural are wrongly cut up: the ¢ which he attributes to the penultimate syllable 
should commence the last one: -tlal, -t3el, -tlat, -thec, etc. Hence several of his verb 
stems on pp. 323-26 are incomplete. For instance, -se, ‘to cry,’ should be -tse 
(Carrier -iso, though the first person singular of the verb is in -so); -si, “‘to cause,” 
should be -tsi (Carrier -isi, same remark as to first person sing.); -lo, ‘‘to laugh,” 
cannot be understood without its ¢, as is shown even by the examples the Doctor 
adduces in explanation. Were he familiar with the Dénés’ syllabic way of writing 
their own language, he would have been spared this little inaccuracy. 

2 P. 326. 

3 325. 
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very often results from a mere change from the second to the third 
conjugation. Here is an example: 


Active Passive 

es‘en, I do (something) ez en, I am done, etc. 
it'en, thou doest tl'en 

e@(ye)ten, he does it el'en 

etsel en, we do etsel'en 

elen, you do aelen 

@Re(ye)t en, they do it erel'en 

both of us do il'en 


When the verb under its active form belongs to the first conjuga- 
tion, its passive is sometimes represented by a verb which has 
nothing but the radical desinence in common with the active, and 
which offers the strange characteristic of being at the same time 
pluripersonal and unipersonal. The following will be clearer than 
all possible explanations: 


Active Passive 


ukwéssi’, love him 


ukwétntsi’, thou lovest him 


skéidintsi’, 1 am loved, etc. 
nkéidintst® 


yekentsi’, he loves him ukwéidintsi® 
ukwétstntsi’, we love him nekéidintsi*® 
ukwéhtst’, you love him nukwéidintst® 
rikentsi’, they love him pekéidintsi’ 
ukwéttst’, both of us love him nekéidintsi® 


uxkwa'desni, I call him, etc. ska hwotni, I am called, etc. 


In the first verb w- is the third personal pronoun in the singular, 
which is here the complement of the verb -késsi’, which cannot 
stand alone;! kwé is the postposition ké, “by attraction to,” 
inflected into kwé by the stronger vowel u; the first of the two s 
represents the first person singular present (which would be es, 
were it not for the contact with the stronger vowel e immediately 
before); the same pronominal element of the first person (s) in 
turn modifies into -si* the verbal stem -/si*, denoting badness, 
avarice. This verb, therefore, stands for wukwéestsi’, and, considered 
in its component parts, yields the literal meaning of: “‘by attrac- 


1 Unless it is immediately preceded by its complement, formed of a single word. 
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tion to him I am bad,”’ or avaricious, that is, I feel so much inclined 
towards him that I cannot share him with others. 

As to the passive form of this verb, it is in reality a regular phrase 
commencing by the personal pronouns (s-, m-, u-, ne-, nuh-, pe-), 
to which is added a unipersonal verb. For instance, the first person 
can be thus decomposed: s-, ‘“‘me;’’ ké-, “by attraction to,” 
idintsi’, ‘‘one is avaricious.’ 

The same analysis applies to uxwa'desni (lit., him for-the- 
want-of I-say something) and to sxa’hwotni (me-for one-says 
something—with a very impersonal meaning), in both of which 
verbs the reader will not fail to remark the elision of initial @- of 
edesni and ehwotni represented as usual by the hiatus. 

Such passives, however, are not very numerous in Carrier. 
Their verbal part -idintsi’, -hwotni, varies alone according to the 
tense: past, skéidantsi’, ska‘hwodani; proximate future, skéidethi- 
tsi’, ska hwodethatnil; eventual, skéidutsi’, sxa*hwodéni. The nega- 
tive furthermore affects not only those verbal forms, but even the 
postposition -ké of the first. Skéidintsi’ then becomes skeleiditsi’, 
etc. But enough of this. Entering into the question of the intri- 
cacies and niceties of the Carrier verbs would lead us too far. 

Lastly, many other verbs obtain their passive merely by chang- 
ing the second conjugation into the first. Ex.: nainelnéh, he dis- 
tinguishes it; mani§no, it is extinguished. It is only right to remark 
that in such cases the equivalent of our passive is just as much of a 
primary form as that of our active, both being independent of each 
other. 

If we are to believe Dr Sapir, the Chasta Costa radical -to 
expresses the ideas of both swimming and sucking. The former 
is rendered by -pe, -pi in Carrier and the latter by -tuk (which is an 
instance of onomatopeia). According to the same authority, -na 
represents as well the act of drinking as that of lying on. In Carrier 
“T drink” is said e@snai when the verb is transitive, while the same 
language boasts an infinity of roots corresponding to the: English 
“he or it lies on,’’ which change according to the nature of the 


1 The d of dintsi’ refers to self-interest, and belongs to a characteristic form which 
affects most of the Carrier verbs. 
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subject. We are also told that in Chasta Costa the desinence -lec 
does duty for ‘‘to wager’’ and “to smoke.” In the first case, the 
Carrier equivalent is -le, if the verb is intransitive, and, as to the 
second, it all depends on what is meant by smoking. If this refers 
to the favorite pastime of the votaries of the pipe, the Carriers have 
the root -tet (another case of onomatopeia) therefor. If Dr Sapir 
means the act of treating with smoke, for instance, meat, those 
Indians then say: tse? essi, “‘I make, or cause to be, soot;” if the 
complement is a skin, they change this into fet pe estléh, literally 
smoke with I make. 

To the root -ya our essayist attributes an even larger number of 
significations. It refers, he says, to locomotion, manducation, and 
the feeling of shame. Normal human locomotion on both legs is, 
in fact, expressed by -ya in Carrier; but the act of eating is rendered 
by the desinence -‘af among the northern half of the tribe, while 
the southern part of the same replace it by the root -y?. On the 
other hand, the Chilcotin word for eatable is ¢tsiyan, and the general 
root for manducation is -yan in that idiom. 

As to the verb “to be ashamed,” it is in Carrier one of the two 
or three whose structure exactly tallies with the English synonym. 
Yuya estli, “‘ashamed I am,” is what they say, and in some com- 
pounds the root for shame (substantive, not verb) is ya. 

With regard to the plural of verbs Dr E. Sapir writes: “‘ Among 
deictic elements are further to be reckoned certain prefixes that 
serve to indicate either plurality as such or more specifically third 
personal plurality.”.' Whereupon he gives us a few examples of 
verbs commencing in ya-. A word or two on this subject, such as 
we find it in the Carrier and other Déné dialects of British Columbia 
may be of interest to him, and possibly to others as well. 

In the first place, the third personal plural of all the Carrier 
verbs is rendered by the particle r-, r@- or Ri- prefixed to, or 
coalescing with, the pronominal element—the equivalents of the 
Chilcotin ge- and gw. Added to this is the particular inflexion of 
the desinential radical for each of the three plural persons when it 
is a question of a verb of human locomotion on both legs (-ya = -til 


1“ Notes,”’ p. 306. 
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in the plural), of locomotion on all fours (-kret = -‘as), of running 
(-kraih = -ras), of station (-ta = -tse), of cubation (-thi = -thés), 
of natation (-pi = -‘il, first conjugation for the singular, third for 
the plural), of navigation (-ke = -‘i/, first conjugation for both 
singular and plural), of physical feeling (to suffer, to swoon: -zit = 
-téh), of ejection with a human complement (to throw: -néh = -til, 
first conjugation for the singular, second for the plural), of bursting 
into laughter (-tsit = -x@wk). The verbs of flotation make their 
plural as the verbs of navigation. 

All of these plural desinences, and indeed the singular desinences 
as well, furthermore undergo material changes according to the 
tense. 

Then there are the objective verbs, some of which have for all 
their tenses a desinential plural of their own. Ex.: nenes ath, 
“I put (in a certain place) a single object with no special char- 
acteristics;’”’ nenestle, ‘‘I put many such (in the same way).” 
Aditai, “it (a single unspecialized object) is put in a hole;’” adilya, 
“‘several such objects are put in the same place.””! 

We now come to the real verbs of plurality. They are char- 
acterized by the element n@- (ne- and sometimes no-, when in direct 
contact with stronger vowels) introduced before the pronominal 
syllable, the reduplicative prefix, or again the negative particle. 
Here are a few instances: 


Common Verbs Verbs of Plurality 
tha-dessel, | cut up in various lengths with an axe thane-desset 
thenna-skres, | wash (linen, skins) thennena-skrez 
pe’-destcez, I bind it pene’ -destcaz 
tisé-see'a, it is straight itséne-se"a 


As may be seen in the case of thennaskres, the pluralizing form 
sometimes affect the verbal desinence. It changes that of the pre- 
sent, and the two futures into that of the past, which then remains 
unchangeable. 


1 It will be noticed that the plural-forming particle of the third person is wanting 
in this verb. It is used only in connection with human subjects, and even then it dis- 
appears whenever the subject is itself in the plural. Ex.: tedexul tsiyauh hwenti, 
“all the girls went away”’ (instead of hwerantil). 
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Should the subject or complement be evidently plural or imply 
such number, the verb of plurality is not resorted to, unless one 
wants to draw attention to the fact that he refers to a multiple 
object or several persons. 

Another kind of pluralizing verbs, which are perhaps the ones 
Dr Sapir had in mind when he penned the above quoted remark, 
do indeed commence with the prefix ya-; but they mean much 
more than the common verbs of plurality of which I have just 
given a few instances. They refer not merely to several, but to all. 
In other words, they imply totality rather than simple plurality. 
The very substantive verb to be (@stli, I am) can be thus affected. 
Rinli, ‘‘they are; yarinli, ‘‘they are all, or at least in very large 
numbers.””! 

Sometimes the prefix ya- denotes also a repeated action (espe- 
cially if followed by the crement -das-) rather than a plural comple- 
ment. Examples: 


Common Verbs Verbs of Totality 
estah, | cut with a knife in a slashing yastah, I cut to pieces with a knife 
way 
esqul, I tear yasqui, I tear to pieces 
thesKat, | throw away with a shovel yaidasKat, I throw away on all sides 
with a shovel, I scatter, etc. 
desnat, I split yaidasnat, | split in very many places 


Oftentimes these verbs combine the crement ne- indicative of 
plurality with the prefix ya- which denotes a large number, or even 
totality, and may furthermore take the pluralizing particle re- 
proper to the third person plural, as may be seen in the following: 


lican, she is with child yanoltcan (contraction of yanereltcan), 
they are all with child 
ucyul, I blow repeatedly on (as a yanepucyul, | blow repeatedly on all 
shaman) 


The desinence of the first verb means “womb” in Carrier. Déné 
phonetics always contract wre- into o-; hence the peculiar form 
of totality noticeable in that verb. In ucyul, the real signification 


1 Strictly speaking, they imply totality, but the Indians are so addicted to the 
practice of exaggerating that such verbs practically refer to large numbers only. 
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of which is “I exorcize” in English, we have still another category 
of verbs, the frequentative. The original form of the same is 
ecyul, “I blow.”” When one is told that the pretended exorcism 
of the shamans consists in incessant blowing on the part of the body 
which is affected by disease, he will realize the appropriateness of 
the frequentative form to express the nature of their operations. 

In yanepucyul we have a further instance of a weak vowel 
(@ of pe, “‘them”’) disappearing under the influence of a stronger 
vowel (initial « of ucyut). That compound stands for yanepeuc- 
yul.} 

Very often also the verbs have not only a pluralizing but a 
totalizing form, as is the case in the following: thareni§nai, “ they 
are drunk;” thanoniSnai, “‘many are drunk;’’ yatharinatnai, they 
are all drunk; wreniStet, “they are drunk with tobacco;” noni$tet, 
“‘many are drunk with tobacco,” yarinatet, ‘they are all drunk 
with tobacco.” 

The dissection of these two series of verbs is quite interesting. 
The desinence -nai of the first denotes the act of drinking, while 
the prefix tha- indicates that something stronger than milk, namely 
“‘fire-water,”’ has been absorbed. re- is the usual particle of the 
third person plural, and -ni§- shows that the above mentioned 
potations have been excessive, being attended with fatal results.* 
The reader will not fail to remark how this accretion -ni§- is con- 
verted into -ma- under the influence of initial ya- of totality (yatha- 
Rinatnat). 

In the second verb -tet is onomatopeic. It denotes the act of 
smoking, and is intended to reproduce the peculiar noise made by 
the lips when pulling at a pipe. As to noniStet the reader will 
have guessed that it is a contraction of nwrenistet, prompted by 
the phonetic rule already alluded to. 

Before dismissing the question of the verbs in ya- referred to 


1 Were not the frequentative form intended, the sequence of two vowels in u 
would be against the principles of Carrier phonetics. 

2 These verbs belong to still another class, that of the verbs of error, which 
denotes an action with unforeseen, or fatal, results. Almost all the Carrier verbs can 
be clothed with this significant form, which, in common with the frequentative and 
other forms, constitutes a new series of verbs. 


. 

* 4 
4 
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by Dr Sapir, it may be worth the while to observe that, inde- 
pendently from the value of that prefix as a multiplicative element, 
it is also the root of numerous verbs meaning “to land, to go (or 
take) ashore.”” Here are some examples illustrating that new réle: 


yasesKeh, I land in a boat. 
yasecyaih, I land on foot (as on the ice). 
yasezkraih, I land while running. 
yaseskuh, I land in a sleigh. 
yasestzit, I land while skating. 
yasezkret, I land on all fours. 
yasezKuh, I land on one leg. 
yasestlat, I land floating on the water. 
yasespih, land swimming. 
yasestah, I land in a balloon, flying. 
yasestzas, I land hopping about like a bird. 
ya'nes'es, | land while limping about. 
yadezquh, | land while throwing out the throwing stick (game). 
yaseezg¢h, I land under the influence of anger. 
yasestcth, I land with head erect.! 
yasezttas, I land on crutches.? 
yadezthis, 1 land with a walking stick.* 
yasestzit, I land while chasing large game, 

etc., etc. 
ya-tsi’-des ath, 1, being a worthless fellow, land on foot.‘ 
ya-Ké-nez th, land by stealth.’ 
ya-cen-dijyaih, I land on foot and while singing.* 
ya-tso-dijyath, 1 land on foot while crying.” 
ya-tsé-sezttés, | land nodding right and left.8 
ya-kwee-distéh, I land on my knees.® 


1 The desinence -fcih of the present becomes in the past -tcen, which means 
“stick, tree,” and hints at the subject of the verb landing while “stuck up" as the trunk 
of a tree. 

2 From the root -(fa, “ posterior,” because in such a case the person seems to an 
Indian to be walking with his posterior instead of his legs. 

3 From thez, “ walking stick,’’ which is the desinence assumed by the verb for the 
past tense. 

4 From the root -tsi’, which, as we have already seen, is the Carrier for ‘‘ bad.” 

5 Literally: I land hiding (m@z*ih) my feet (xé). 

® Cen means “song.” 

7 From the root tso, “crying.” 

8 From tsé-, equivalent in compounds of -tsi, “‘head,’’ and -tlés, stem of the verb 
“to throw.” 

From -kwet, “knee.” 
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ya-Kel-uzezKeh, I land in a canoe with the intention of buying.! 
ya-tsé-nestath, | land on foot under the influence of fear.? 
ya-na-tsé-nestaih, I land again on foot under the influence of fear.* 
ya-na-hwe-nesga, | commenced again to land on foot,‘ 

etc., etc., etc. 


The compound, dé-at-ti,> leads me to remark on the evident inferi- 
ority of the Chasta Costa compared with the northern Déné lan- 
guages, especially those of British Columbia. ‘‘ Not-wife-he has” 
appears almost childishly simple in construction by the side of the 
negative forms prevailing there. Indeed, this phrase recalls to mind 
the similarly inelegant mode of expressing themselves adopted by the 
Sekanais of Bear lake (Fort Connolly), British Columbia, when 
they attempt to speak Carrier. Awontuh ‘at eti, “no a wife he has,” 
they would then say instead of the classical au ‘at litth, which con- 
tains three distinct negative elements: first, au, “‘not;” second, /-, 
made up of negative ? and pronominal crement @ inflected into 7; 
and, third, the verbal stem -fi altered into -tih by the same negative 
prefix.® 

Moreover, if, as is well known, the natural tendency of languages 
is to disintegrate with time their constitutive elements, that is, 
to pass from synthesis to analysis, the material presented to the 
public by Dr Sapir, meagre as it may be, suffices to prove that the 
Chasta Costa dialect is much less primitive, because more analytic, 
than the Déné idioms of the Canadian North. 

To mention but one point of the grammar of the latter, they 
form their futures by means of particular inflections, or even 


' From Ket, which denotes the act of buying. The uses- of the verb furthermore 
indicates that the person has “‘arrived"’ at the place. 

? This is one of the verbs of error, as can be seen by the particle tsé-, which inflects 
the -cyaih of necyaih into -staih (nestaih). 

3 The reduplicative prefix na- is here introduced. 

*To the reduplicative particle the initiative prefix hwe- is here added. The 
verb is in the past tense (-ga instead of -taih, which is itself altered from -yaih by na-), 
because such verbs are never used in the present tense. 

5 See footnote 82, p. 337. 

* Strange to say, while, considered in its constitutive elements, this compound 
should mean “he has no wife, he is unmarried” in Carrier as well as in Chasta Costa, 
usage has given it the sense of ‘“‘he did not get married"’ in the former dialect, since 
“he got married”’ is said ‘a-ti (with a contraction similar to that of the Chasta Costa), 
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excrescences, of the pronominal crements. Thus the proximate 
future of the Carriers changes the present ‘‘I sneeze,” into 
ethis' es. 

Quite often also, the desinential radical of said verbs undergoes 
itself a characteristic transformation indicative of the new meaning 
assumed. For instance, desnt, ‘‘I say,’’ becomes dethasnil in that 
same future. 

On the other hand, the Chasta Costa decomposes and scatters, 
as it were, the elements of its verbs, much after the way the modern 
Romance languages have treated the parent Latin. Thus to form 
the above mentioned future it simply adds the suffix, or rather 
separate particle, thé to the present. No more any of the two 
or three original inflections of the Déné negative, no more any 
internal growth, but instead an independent monosyllable, for 
the future: such are, indeed, unmistakable tokens of analytic dis- 
integration which bespeaks unfavorable ground or unpropitious 
environment for the life of the language. 


SAINT BONIFACE, 
MANITOBA, CANADA 


1 The words Sapir gives as synonymous of “I shall sneeze, I shall look at him,” 
etc., should be translated: “Jf I sneeze, if I look at him,”’ etc., in Carrier, thé and te 
being in that language the conjunction /. 
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America’s Greatest Problem: The Negro. By R. W. SuHuretpt, M.D. 
Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company, Publishers, 1915. 8°, xm, 
377 pp. 52 illustrations, cloth. 


If the deportation of the negroes could be effected, I, for one, would not 
care a straw, whether they liked it or not. I should be for sending them away 
all the same and for keeping them away afterward, just as the Federal Government 
keeps the Chinese away. I should be in favor of shipping every negro back to 
the region whence they came, whether it pleased them or not. I am so loyal to 
anything that will sustain the purity of the best white blood in the United States; 
drain it of superstition of all kinds; purge it of crime and immorality and pre- 
serve its integrity, that I would see every negro in America transported to the 
desert of the Soudan, rather than allow them, for any consideration whatever, to 
jeopardize by race intermixture the race and civilization it has taken us centuries 
to establish. 

Leprosy is no worse a disease, than what the presence of the negro stands 
for in this country today, and especially in the South. The only trouble is: This 
Government is a bad physician in a case demanding—long demanding—prompt 
and very different treatment from that which it has heretofore received. We 
know that the parasite is gnawing at the patient’s vitals, but our procrastination 
and moral cowardice prevent us from applying the proper treatment, that’s all. 

Men like Booker T. Washington and W. E. D. Du Bois are traitors to their 
race in this country, and are the worst enemies the negroes in the United States 
have today. 

The concubinal white man is a lecherous being and the Negro concubine a 
human without the least trace of moral sense. Offsprings from such unions 
swarm the Southern States. What is to prevent this progeny from being worse 
than animal? Such creatures are more dangerous to society than wild beasts; 
for these last can easily be hunted and shot, while the former go on procreating 
their lecherous kind without hindrance. 


The foregoing paragraphs are quoted literally. Their number could 
easily have been tripled and quadrupled, but they are quite sufficient 
to show the tendency of the book and the sentiments of the author. In 
fact the whole volume, however excellently letterpressed, abounds in 
similar sentimental phrases and boundless exaggerations. I looked in 
vain for one single new or interesting statement. The author’s name on 
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the title page is followed by nineteen lines, recording his membership in 
scientific societies, but the few—very few—scientific pages of his book 
are singularly antiquated. About fifty years ago one used to call 
the hair of the Negro “woolly’’; now anthropologists are well aware 
that it would be difficult to find a greater difference in hair than there is 
between the hard, thick, and spiralic hair of the real African and the 
soft, thin, and wavy wool of a sheep. 

Really grotesque in this respect are figs. 7 and 8, which are intended 
to show the difference between the cranial sutures of ‘‘Caucasian”’ and 
Negro children about the time of puberty. Both skulls are equally 
metopic, but the sutures of the “Caucasian” are drawn wide apart as 
is the case with the skull of a newborn baby. 

Equally characteristic of the author’s entire lack of scientific train- 
ing and discernment is fig. 12, giving two grotesque caricatures under 
the title ‘Comparison of the Physiognomy of a Congo Negro and 
Caesar.’’ Such drawings were permissible a hundred years ago; now- 
adays they are ridiculous. 

A significant feature of the book is the great quantity of old news- 
paper clippings and private letters reproduced; perhaps one third of 
the volume being in this way printed in quotation marks. How lavish 
the author is in the use of quotations, could be illustrated by dozens of 
examples; but the absurdity of many of them is well characterized in 
the reproduction of a letter, written by a lady in Georgia, stating that 


No white woman dares walk alone and unprotected on the country road or 
even in the Southern village, when the shadows fall. . . . Briefly, then, I am 
writing under the nervous tension of expecting to be strangled at any moment, as 
there is a negro man in the house with me and I am—alone. 


Certainly the colored man is a serious problem for the United States, 
but sooner or later the problem will be solved, just as well, as sooner or 
later, modern society will be forced, in Europe no less than in America, 
to revise its old social ideas and its old criminal laws. Certainly there 
are criminals and persons with inferior morality and inferior intellect 
in every human group, white and colored; but we shall sooner or later 
learn to eliminate them. This can be done and will be done, but cer- 
tainly not in the way Dr Shufeldt tries to suggest to us. 


FELIX VON LUSCHAN 
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Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives. By W. J. SOLLAs. 

Second edition. The Macmillan Co. (66 Fifth Avenue): New York, 

1915. XXIV, 591 pp., 2 pls., 314 figs. (Price $4.50.) 

As Professor MacCurdy pointed out in his review of the first edition 
(Current Anthropological Literature, vol. 1, pp. 9-12), this book supplies 
a deficiency long felt by the English-reading public. It forms a charm- 
ingly written and amply illustrated introduction to the study of Paleo- 
lithic man, which has doubtless proved no less serviceable to the general 
reader than to the beginner in anthropology. In the present edition 
Professor Sollas has brought his volume up-to-date, including even a 
discussion of the Piltdown find (p. 49 ef seq.), in regard to which he 
adopts Dr Smith Woodward's interpretation. Throughout the con- 
summate pedagogical skill displayed by the author rouses our admiration; 
only when dealing with geological facts he seems to assume more knowl- 
edge than seems advisable. 

Among the distinctive features of the book is the view that in Paleo- 
lithic cultures there is ‘‘little evidence of indigenous evolution, but much 
that suggests the influence of migrating races” (p. vi1). This thoroughly 
modern position is well developed in regard to the Chellean industry 
(p. 148), and the maps indicating the geographical range of the Lower 
Paleolithic, Aurignacian, etc., sites are highly suggestive. Another 
peculiarity of Professor Sollas’s treatment, foreshadowed in the title, 
is the correlation of modern with ancient races. Whatever skepticism 
may be exercised regarding the assumption of a blood-relationship 
between the Negroid Aurignacians and the Bushmen, or the Magda- 
enians and the Eskimo, the interpretation of cultural conditions of 
which our knowledge is necessarily fragmentary by means of our fuller 
information on corresponding cultures of living peoples is certainly the 
best, if not the only, way of infusing some human interest into the 
dry-as-dust collections of archeological curiosities. 

It is only when he touches some of the problems of cultural resem- 
blances and the more elusive phases of culture that Professor Sollas’s 
touch betrays the weakness or at least one-sidedness of the ‘distinguished 
foreigner."’ Ethnologists as a rule would hardly regard an “ancient 
common origin’’ as the most satisfactory explanation of Australian and 
North American platform burial (p. 270), and similarly would probably 
account for the practice of finger-amputation by independent develop- 
ment rather than by the great antiquity of the custom (p. 352). To be 
sure, these are problems to which different ethnologists seem to react 


very differently, and Graebner's virtual identification of resemblance 
AM. ANTH., N, S., 17-37 
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with genetic relationship must be misleading to the outsider. But as 
regards fundamental principles there is as yet so little understanding 
among professional ethnologists that Professor Sollas’s one-sidedness in 
these questions appears as a venial fault. On the whole his new edition 
is sure to rival the old in popularity and will doubtless be followed by 
further revisions. 

Rosert H. Lowie 


NORTH AMERICA 


Sacred Bundles of the Sac and Fox Indians. By M. R. HARRINGTON. 
(Philadelphia: The University Museum Anthropological Publica- 
tions, vol. Iv, no. 2; 1914.) 

The chief merits of this publication are the beautiful photogravures, 
and the detailed, painstaking descriptions of the contents of the bundles. 
On the whole, it must be admitted that the information on the uses of 
the bundles, the legends connected with them, etc., is inadequate. 
It has been the reviewer's experience that, difficult as the information 
is to obtain, if it can be obtained at all, it is very extensive. However, 
we should judge Mr Harrington's work by what he has given us, rather 
than find fault with what he has not given us. Accordingly we are very 
grateful for the “Myths of Origin,’ pp. 136-155; the account of the 
naming bundles, p. 156; the account of Co’kwiwa’s bundle, pp. 187, 188; 
the information on a general medicine bundle, pp. 211-221; the accounts 
of two fetish bundles, pp. 227-236. 

It is to be regretted that the chapter on historical references to the 
sacred bundles shows that the author has but little command of the 
literature on the subject. We miss citations to the Jesuit Relations, 
Perrot, Marston, Forsyth, Galland, Busby, and Owen. 

This same lack of knowledge of the literature on the subject is met 
in Harrington’s observations on Sauk and Fox social organization. Thus 
on page 131 there are no references to Marston, Forsyth, Jones, and 
Michelson regarding the tribal dual division; similarly on page 160 the 
clan lists of Marston, Forsyth, Galland, Busby, and Owen are passed 
over in silence (incidentally there should be a cross-reference to p. 131). 
It may perhaps be noted that the reviewer has a clan list of the Sauk 
proper by U. S. Grant (obtained in 1911) and a number of such lists of 
the Fox by a number of informants, none of which entirely agrees 
with the published versions. The reasons for the discrepancies are not 
clear. 
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The statement on page 164 that in clan-feasts the invited sit on 
the south side of the lodge does not seem to harmonize with the informa- 
tion (p. 162) that in naming ceremonies the Kishko people sit on the 
south side, and the Skushi on the north side; and is opposed to the 
reviewer's information regarding the Fox proper (American Anthro- 
pologist, N.S., 15, p. 692; among the Fox Td‘kan* corresponds to 
Skushi, though an equivalent of the latter is also known). That “the 
performers—all sit on the north side of the lodge”’ is exactly opposite to 
what takes place among the Tama Fox. 

There is an amusing account of how a love charm worked on page 214. 

The reviewer cannot find any reference to a pouch in the passage of 
Jones’s Fox Texts referred to on page 249. 

The translations of the songs, so far as the reviewer is able to control 
them, in every case reproduce the substance of their Indian originals, 
though they are rarely close renditions. It is a pity that their esoteric 
meaning could not be obtained. 

In closing it is to be regretted that Mr Harrington, confessedly 
not a linguist, did not employ Dr Jones’s phonetic scheme or use the 
ordinary syllabary, for the system employed is very deficient and 
perplexing. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 


From early colonial times until the present it has been more or less 
generally known that the Indians of the Central Algonkin group, among 
others, possessed highly specialized collections of charms and fetishes, 
together with rituals for their use in war, hunting, witchcraft, gambling, 
and naming. These collections are sacredly and secretly kept and 
guarded, and about them hinge many dramatic and spectacular rites 
and ceremonies. In fact among some of the tribes the loss of these 
bundles and their rituals would bring much social, all military, and most 
religious life to a standstill. Indeed, so important a part do they play 
in the native life of the people that until very recently, when cessation 
of intertribal war and the disintegration of ancient customs and environ- 
ment have loosened the tongues of the elders, only inklings had been 
gathered as to their appearance and usage. 

Nicolas Perrot! gives a description of a ‘“‘warriors pouch,” or Pindi- 
kossan (presumably from the Ottawa, though he neglects to state the 
tribe), of which he says: ‘In this will be found the skins of owls, of 


1See Miss Blair's translation, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi and Lake 
Regions, Vol. 1, p. 50. 
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snakes, of white swans, of perroquets and magpies, or of other animals 
that are very rare. They also carry therein roots or powders which 
serve them as medicines,’’ and describes one of the accompanying feasts 
and ceremonies with which it was used. 

Although Thomas Forsyth, William Jones, Rev. Cutting Marsh! and 
others refer to the sacred bundles of the Sauk, no detailed accounts of 
such objects among any Central tribe had been printed until the writer's? 
discussion of the subject in connection with the Menomini, which is now 
followed by Harrington’s paper on the Sauk and Fox. Mr Harrington 
enumerates the following tribes as users of medicine bundles or related 
objects: Sauk, Fox, Potawatomi, Kickapoo, Delaware, Shawnee, Osage, 
Kaw, Iowa, Oto, Quapaw, Caddo, Wichita, Comanche, Kiowa, Chiri- 
cahua Apache, Seminole, Creek, and Choctaw. He states that they are 
rare among the last three. One might add to his list, which only in- 
cludes the tribes from which he collected specimens, the Menomini, 
Ottawa, Ojibwa, Winnebago, Pawnee, Ponca, Omaha, Arikara, Mandan, 
Hidatsa, Crow, and Blackfoot. Of course, many variants in use and 
contents are found. 

The Central Algonkin type of bundle is confined to the Sauk, Fox, 
Kickapoo, Menomini, Ottawa, Ojibwa, Potawatomi, Winnebago, Iowa, 
and Oto, with perhaps Ponca and Omaha. The Pawnee form is also 
perhaps a near relative, while the Osage and Kaw bundles are in another 
group. Not enough is known of the medicine bundles of the Village 
tribes to classify them. The Blackfoot stand distinct.* 

Among the Fox, Harrington finds three types of bundles: naming or 
clan bundles, war bundles, and medicine or charm bundles, including 
minor charms for use in hunting, love, gambling, and witchcraft. These 
are all known to the Menomini, except the first, for the Menomini have 
nothing to correspond with the naming or clan bundle. The use of this 
type may have been developed among the Fox from contact with the 
Iowa, where all bundles are connected with the clans. Among the 
Menomini all are private and personal property. The Menomini, 
however, have more elaborately developed hunting and witchcraft 
bundles than have the Sauk and Fox. 

Several types of bundles known to the Iowa and other Tciwere 


1 Forsyth, Thomas, See Blair, vol. 1, p. 195; William Jones, Fox Texts, pp. 168- 
315, etc.; Rev. Cutting Marsh, Wisconsin Historical Collections, vol. XV, p. 120. 

2 Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. x11, part 1, 
1913. 

Wissler, ‘Ceremonial Bundles of the Blackfoot Indians,’’ Anthropological! 
Papers, American Museum of Natural History, vol. vu, part 2. 
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Siouan are not found among the Sauk and Menomini. According to 
my information in the field, these are: tattooing, buffalo doctors, and 
oath or ordeal bundles. It is, however, Mr Harrington’s intention to 
publish his notes on these later on. 

In connection with the bundles Mr Harrington enumerates and 
defines several terms of classification which he uses—namely, fetish, 
amulet, and charm, with some good data, and gives a poor sketch of 
Sauk and Fox material culture, with some excellent general remarks on 
the bundles (pp. 132, 157), while some fragmentary data on historical 
references occur on page 134. It may here be remarked that the arrange- 
ment of the monograph lacks unity and makes reading difficult. 

Mr Harrington then gives some very satisfactory observations on 
the myths of origin of the bundles. Here the greatest difference is 
found between the Sauk and Fox and their neighbors. Nowhere, in use, 
ritual, or contents is the difference—say between the Sauk and Iowa and 
Menomini—more striking than in the contents of these traditions. All 
alike find their origin in dreams, brought on as a rule by fasting, and all 
bundles came as gifts from supernatural powers, but the gist of the tales 
varies widely. 

The use of the clan or naming bundles, kept by the clan in a special 
house or repository, is well described and war bundles are correspondingly 
treated. The contents of twenty-two war bundles are described with 
painstaking care, and the more important pieces shown in exquisite 
photogravures. General medicine bundles and charms are dwelt upon 
later. 

Students must be grateful to Mr Harrington for his presentation 
of this exceedingly difficult subject. All will look forward expectantly 
to the publication of his material on other tribes, hoping that he will 
spend more pains on arrangement and discussion of material and give 
more comparative and historical data, but glad to have anything from 
the pen of so experienced and careful a collector. 

ALANSON SKINNER 


The Myths of the North American Indians. By Louis SPENCE, F.R.A.I. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co.: New York, 1914. 

As the author states in the preface, “the primary object of this 
volume is to furnish the reader with a general view of the mythologies 
of the Red Man of North America, accompanied by such historical and 
ethnological information as will assist him in gauging the real conditions 
under which this most interesting section of humanity existed.” 
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In this pretentious undertaking the author has succeeded fairly well. 
At the beginning he wisely gives an historical summary of Indian and 
European contact with especial reference to the strange theories as to 
Indian origin that were once so prevalent. Treating in turn the hypothe- 
ses of the Indians as Jews and Welsh, he adds another stone to the cairns 
over the graves of these theories and then takes up the ever-fascinating 
problem of man’s antiquity in America. The American archeologist 
will marvel somewhat at his selection of evidence from the material at 
hand,—his rejection of the Trenton evidence in favor of other more 
nebulous data, but his final conclusions agree with the accepted platform 
of one school of American workers, at least. With regard to later man 
his all-too brief statement is not open to criticism, but in the section on 
“Evidence of Asiatic Intercourse’ while we are willing to admit his 
thesis, the evidence which our author produces is, on the whole, not 
convincing. 

A longer account of Norse contact on the northeastern coast of! 
America is more in accord with accepted theories, and the passages on ; 
the mounds and their builders are not open to criticism. 

When Spence takes up the linguistic stocks and tribes of North 
America we find him at his best, giving a sound, correct account that 
follows accepted lines, although the emphasis is not always rightly placed 
and probably few would care to receive the statement that the Algonkin 
were more advanced and intelligent than the Iroquois. 

The historical summary suffers from the lack of proportion that is 
the chief fault of the entire work. In this case undue stress is laid on 
romantic individual instances which make good reading. The remarks 
on dwellings are taken from Lewis H. Morgan and so far as they go are 
good, as are the succeeding sections on Hunting, Costume, etc., all 
being compilations and not original work. The sections on Art and War 
are not so good, but those on Indian life and early training are for the 
most part well handled, though some statements—including one to the 
effect that monogamy on the whole prevailed throughout the continent— 
might well be challenged. Where the author is less speculative and sticks 
to authorities in dealing with totemism, his treatment is good, but he 
might have handled the matter more carefully and extensively. This 
also applies to his remarks on fetishism, but the succeeding views on 
theology are not satisfactory. 

The main body of the work is made up of mythology and folklore. 
Most of the selections are standard tales and well known, but the 
author’s comments are frequently open to the objection that they tend 
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too much to mysticism. The stories that follow as retold by Spence 
are well done, though one would be better pleased if he gave their origin 
more definitely. This is the more lamentable since when actual data 
are given they are sometimes erroneous. In the story of the Dog 
Dance (p. 190) we learn that it was obtained by the Pawnee from the 
Cree! Of course, the Ree, better known as Arikara, are meant. One 
wonders where some of the legends were obtained. Especially is this 
the case with the Iowa stories, since very little Iowa material of this 
sort has been published. Mr Spence misuses the term “Sioux,” using 
it instead of ‘Siouan.” 

The author is unnecessarily credulous of the stories of the pygmies, 
for he says (p. 248): ‘‘ This story is interesting as a record of what were 
perhaps the last vestiges of a pigmy folk who at one time inhabited the 
eastern portion of North America.” 

The book is concluded by a good bibliography, which includes many 
little-known titles while some standard authorities, such as Wissler, are 
omitted. The illustrations throughout, though often clever in concep- 
tion, show the artist’s complete lack of knowledge of North American 
material culture and ethnology. ALANSON SKINNER 


The Quarterly Journal of the Society of American Indians, Vol. III, No. 1. 
A. C. ParKER, Editor General. Washington, D. C. 


The Quarterly Journal of the Society of American Indians is again 
with us. It is unnecessary in a review of this nature to comment on the 
value and importance of the work of this most worthy society, the annals 
of which will be found in the Journal. The main purpose of this notice 
is to call attention to the policy of the society, always held but now 
openly avowed, to publish in the Journal ethnological data and folklore 
contributed by its Indian subscribers. 

The current number contains the origin myth of the Seneca Little- 
Waters Medicine Society, by Edward Cornplanter, together with a well 
executed native illustration. From now on the Journal will prove of 
increasing interest and value to ethnologists, and no one engaged in 
North American research can afford to ignore its contributions. 


ALANSON SKINNER 
The Indians of Greater New York. By ALANSON SKINNER. Torch 
Press: Cedar Rapids, 1915. Pp. 150, map. ($1.00 net.) 


There has existed in recent years a constantly growing demand 
from New Yorkers for a popular exposition of the life of the erstwhile 
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inhabitants of their city. In this book Mr Skinner has given a unified 
and consistent ethnological account of these now extinct people. He has 
made judicious use of all available sources, chiefly historical, checked 
them by the results of archeological excavation, and wisely interpreted 
the whole in the light of the ethnology of living Algonkian tribes. 

A concise statement of the identity and tribal affiliations of the 
ancient inhabitants of this territory is given; clearing in the mind of 
the layman a point which has hitherto been unnecessarily obscured. 
The material culture of these Indians is presented chiefly by means of 
quotations from the colonial writers; the more important contributions, 
many of which are inaccessible to the general public, being given at 
length. The social organization and religious customs were of necessity 
only obtainable from the living Delaware. Finally, there is presented 
an excellent account of the war which led to the extermination of these 
Indians, and of its despicable causes and conduct. 

The remainder of the book, dealing with the archeology of this 
region, is invaluable to the local collector. The location of sites, the 
remains obtained from them, and the methods of conducting excavation 
are briefly described. The evaluation of some of the extraneous cultural 
influences, whose presence is hinted at by Mr Skinner, would undoubtedly 
have improved this otherwise adequate summary. 

LESLIE SPIER 


The Voyages of the Norsemen to America. WILLIAM HovGAARD. New 

York: The American Scandinavian Foundation, 1914. 8°, 304 pp., 

83 ill., 7 maps. 

Surely this,—the Saga of Eric the Ruddy, containing the episode of 
the attempted settlement of Vinland or Wineland of Thorfinn Karlsefni, 
his wife Gudrid and their one hundred and sixty colonists—will always 
be unique in its interest. There can hardly be a question of its title to 
priority, for we still possess the manuscript copied between the years 
1300 and 1334 into the compilation known as Hauksbook by Hauk 
Erlendsson, knight of Norway, with the assistance of two secretaries. 
This, it will be observed, is about a hundred years before the birth of 
Columbus, to say nothing of the dates of his writings and voyages; also 
rather more than seventy years before the dubious adventure of Earl 
Sinclair and the Zeni, the narrative of which, recast long afterward, 
purports to tell us something at second-hand of the dwellers in Estotiland 
and Drogio,—perhaps Newfoundland and Cape Breton Island. Thus, 
if the Icelandic saga dated only from the time of Hauk’s transcribing, 
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it would have a very respectable priority in its own especial line: and 
whatever items we may find in it which could not probably be conjectured 
and are true to American facts must be given their full face value as 
contributions to geography and ethnology. 

But there is no question that the composition of the record is much 
earlier than this transcription. It even embodies verses which belong 
to the eleventh century, as the most expert judges tell us, by diction and 
meter. In other words, they were composed either during the three 
years’ expedition (about 1003 to 1006) as they purport to have been, 
or at some time when the national memory of its details would still be 
warm and vivid in a tradition-loving country. It happens that some of 
these verses deal with a native of the New World which they had visited. 
The prose parts of the saga, which make up nearly all of it, contain 
fuller and more precise accounts, as by eyewitnesses, of the strange 
dark people encountered by them—unpleasantly surprising to Norse- 
men in hair and eyes and features, in their curious simplicity, turning 
on the instant into extravagant fierceness; in their unheard-of customs 
and properties too, and their divers uncanny ways. 

Two or three generations later, another manuscript of this voyage 
saga was copied, apparently not from the same original as that chosen 
by Hauk for his copying, but from another, differing only in minor details, 
which require close observation or the divergencies will escape notice. 
Numerous later manuscripts of this saga exist on parchment or paper 
but Reeves, by painstaking investigation, satisfied himself that nearly 
all had been copied from the two surviving ones above mentioned, 
usually with slight changes, which occasionally are of some importance. 

The exceptions consist of the celebrated Flatey-book manuscript 
dating from 1375 or 1380 at the earliest (and probably somewhat later), 
and the few copies which follow it. This Flatey-book version multiplies 
the number of the voyages to Wineland, crediting one to nearly every 
conspicuous member of Karlsefni’s party and multiplying coincidences 
and improbabilities; but it adds a few items concerning the so-called 
Skraellings, which have a certain air of verity and might have come 
down by independent tradition. 

Ever since Dr Storm’s “Studies on the Vinland Voyages,” the 
world has looked askance on the Flatey-book version, especially where the 
two accounts are in conflict. Probably the most distinctive, though not 
the most valuable and helpful, feature of Professor Hovgaard’s mono- 
graph is his dissent from this judgment. He goes so far as to hold that 
both narratives are historic and stand upon an equal footing. He ex- 
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plains their worst inconsistencies by supposing that they deal in part with 
distinct voyages and that all the expeditions named in either, with one 
exception, occurred as related. His scheme of American exploration 
labors under a heavy burden in this problem of conservation and 
harmony. 

Both versions agree as to repeated visits of natives, at first friendly, 
afterward bitterly hostile, in the most southerly home which the Norse 
colonists attempted to make for themselves. They were beaten off 
with difficulty and some loss of life among the white men; who could not 
hope to be reinforced for a long time and wisely withdrew soon afterward 
rather than incur the continued hostility and repeated onsets of its 
inhabitants. 

Bcth versions also tell of several natives who were found asleep 
beside their boats and incidentally killed in a matter-of-course way; 
but this occurrence is presented at two distinct stages of the narrative 
and with differences of detail. 

Both versions relate the death of Thorvald Ericsson by an arrow 
shot into his body; only the Flatey-book makes the missile one of a 
flight directed on the ship and the shield-wall above the gunwale; whereas 
the Hauksbook, in the earliest bit of composition offered by these sagas, 
insists that it came from a lone archer whom they thought abnormal and 
wizardly, and therefore called him a one-footer or uniped, accepting for 
truth a rumor of primitive fancy. 

In addition the Hauksbook version relates the surprise of another 
party of Skraellings in Markland on the way homeward and the capture 
of two boys, who were carried to Iceland and taught to speak, as the saga 
man puts it, supplying some dubious information concerning their own 
language, people, and neighbors. Naturally, this has been much dis- 
cussed, with little agreement and very uncertain profit. 

Professor Hovgaard is of those who think these Markland people 
Eskimo; but we have nothing of them professedly at first-hand except 
the fact that one of them was bearded and the promptness of their 
vanishing underground. The names are most probably corruptions of 
European words, their account of processions in a neighboring region— 
conjectured to be Great Ireland—seems an echo of current belief among 
their captors; and their account of government by kings, if not similarly 
derived, would suit Indians much better than Eskimo. Furthermore, 
a forest land (Markland) is surely an unpromising land to look for the 
latter. It was, however, the sole home of the Beothuk, so far as we 
know, and this episode should probably be taken as the first experience 
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of white men with these insular people, if not altogether mythical— 
and indeed it has something of that air. 

Professor Hovgaard however discovers his Beothuk in the Indians 
who first traded and afterward fought at Hép, so effectually thwarting 
the purposes of the expedition; distinguishing between them and the 
men killed on the shore (as he supposes) of Cape Cod—who must have 
been either Algonkian of some kind or their unknown possible prede- 
cessors. 

This grows out of the supposed need to accept and reconcile the two 
versions, resulting in an odd duplication of places as well as voyages. 
Thus we have two Vinlands, each with its especial H6p,—the Vinland 
and Hép of Leif beside Nantucket sound and the Vinland and Hép of 
Karlsefni on the east front of northern Newfoundland; also two Mark- 
lands, two Hellulands, two Kjallarnesses—rather widely distributed. 
We even seem to have an attempt to conserve the uniped—as a misunder- 
stood Beothuk, without giving up the Cape Cod bay killers of Thorvald. 
But the chief excuse for the uniped, his chief reason for being, so far as 
concerns the saga, was surely to discharge that fatal arrow. We cannot 
well think of him without his distinctive achievement. Yet Thorvald 
can hardly have been killed twice. The reconcilement of contradictions 
appears in danger of breaking down. 

A simpler way out is to recognize the names of Helluland, Markland, 
and Wineland as representing the three great natural divisions of the 
American coastal country, according to the classification of Norse needs 
and wishes—the bleak treeless Arctic and sub-Arctic expanse, yielding 
furs only; the forest land full of game next below it; the warmer country 
still farther below, where fruits of the soil became more abundantly 
available—above all, the wine grapes, which more than any other 
product stood for unlimited sunny fruitfulness throughout all northern 
Europe. Thus rather widely separated localities might well be included 
in Wineland and the visitors who reached one part of its territory might 
well be disappointed by the lack of attractions reported from another. 
Recognizing certain confusions, distortions and inventions in the later 
narrative and the propriety of adhering to the earlier one in the main, 
the story becomes more reasonable as well as more simple. 

Excepting the uniped and the Marklanders where the mythical 
element is rather pronounced, all the natives of the saga seem to have 
been Indians of one tribe or another and not unlikely Algonkian. Only 
two items militate against this in any degree—their skin boats and their 
great noisy projectile used in battle. These may very well have been 
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worked in long afterward by some narrator or copyist, the former 
representing his idea, derived from Greenland, of what was proper to a 
Skraelling, the latter introduced from accounts of Norse warfare, for 
decoration and the enlivening of the narrative. They certainly cannot 
outweigh the numerous characteristics described, which are very much 
more Indian than Eskimo. It is unnecessary to repeat these; reference 
may be made to Reeves facsimile copies and translation of the text 
and the very full consideration of it by Nansen and other recent writers. 

Professor Hovgaard devotes an appendix to the elaborate comparison 
of lacrosse and the Norse game of Knattleikr, as described, with some 
notable differences, by Hertzberg and Bjarnason. Certain variations in 
the Indian games from which the standard lacrosse has developed are 
also considered: as well as a ball game found among the Greenland 
Eskimo when Hans Egede visited them. His verdict is that: 


On the whole, the evidence brought to light by a study of these games favors 
the theory that Lacrosse came to the Indians through the Norsemen; but we find 
nothing in the sagas to show that such frequent and intimate intercourse which 
this theory presupposes took place between the two peoples. 


Perhaps a graver objection might be found in the lack of evidence 
of its transmission from the northeast American coast to more south- 
western interior regions and of evidence excluding a contrary movement. 

Professor Hovgaard speculates interestingly as to the origin of 
Stefansson’s blonde Eskimo and other Central Arctic Innuit who are 
reported to show signs of white blood. He thinks that an “unwritten 
chapter may exist comprising the story of the ultimate fusion of the 
Norse colony with the Eskimos in Greenland and the migration of the 
resulting mixed tribes to the Arctic continent of America.’’ No doubt 
this is possible: but certainly there is a great gap between the two 
regions both geographically and historically. We have to take a flight 
in the air with no facts to rest on. Also, the obstacles would be very 
great and there seems no sufficient incentive to encounter them. Again, 
if, as we are told, the Greenland colonists never exceeded 2,000 people, 
and if, as the surviving records indicate, they had been dwindling for a 
long time before final extinction or absorption, the latter process might 
find a mere handful to operate on. Their progeny might become almost 
wholly indistinguishable from the mass of Eskimo about them even in 
the course of a century, and if transplanted to Victorialand or some 
other distant Arctic region would be even more indistinguishable now. 
Certainly this line of reasoning is not infallible, for heredity plays strange 
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tricks and there may be an underestimate in the accepted Norse Green- 
land census; also other factors, not readily to be guessed, may have 
entered into the problem. But the burden of proof remains with those 
who suggest anything so essentially extravagant, however fascinating 
to the fancy. 

Of course any work dealing with these old sagas must present also 
more or less of the Icelandic side of anthropology. Professor Hovgaard 
has turned his technical knowledge and predilections to especially good 
account in clearing up certain difficult questions of early life and naviga- 
tion. By his careful study and exposition of the drift of the ice between 
Greenland and the American mainland, the waterway left open up the 
former shore, the outlets from it and their seasons, we are made to 
understand better than ever before the sailing directions for reaching 
inhabited Greenland from Iceland and the wisdom, almost the inevitable- 
ness, of Thorfinn Karlsefni’s voyage from the Eastern to the Western 
settlement, before sailing south or southwest to reach a new world. 
Also Professor Hovgaard’s plans of homesteads in Iceland and Green- 
land, though not absolutely unique, are among the best that have been 
given, and with the accompanying text, which is based on the pains- 
taking spadework of official Danish archeologists in both settlements of 
Greenland, must bring the life of those isolated pastoral and fishing 
communities, with their rather surprising variety of livestock, plainly 
before the eye of any reader. Yet again, the book contains valuable 
work in topography: the sketches of several different Icelandic and more 
eastern Héps being particularly instructive. Incidentally the one near 
Karlsefni’s home in northern Iceland makes clearer than ever the curious 
parallel in matters of detail between it and Mount Hope bay; and its 
page-companion from the Orkneys shows repeatedly the transformation 
of the word Hép into the English Hope, fancied by some to have taken 
place in that Rhode Island instance, passing through the intermediate 
form Haup, which Munro’s “History of Bristol’’ asserts that the early 
English settlers found in use by the Indians of the neighborhood as a 
local name. There is, of course, also an obvious resemblance to a name 
of Trumbull’s dictionary and surviving common use, one form of which 
is Montauk, though it does not appear that there has been any real 
connection between the words. But no doubt these parallels are odd 
and suggestive rather than reliably helpful. 

It is plain that we must not accept too confidently the specific 
statements of even the earlier and less flagrantly unreliable of these saga 
versions. Historic it is not, unless in the sense that Ivanhoe and Henry 
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Esmond are historic; but we must not forget that these latter would be 
precious and indispensable sources of history if we had nothing else to 
tell us about their periods. Apparently in the growth of this saga a 
series of ballad-like poems were turned for the most part into prose and 
strung on the thread of a brief and business-like ship’s-log, embodying 
some terse notes of what struck the eye. Other episodes were taken from 
other reminiscent narratives of the voyage of Greenland life and prefixed, 
interleaved, or appended. It comes down to us in final copying, with 
slight changes by error or well-meant interpolation. We test this result 
by its correspondence or lack thereof with what we know to be true and 
what could not be known in that pre-Columbian time unless originally 
derived from those who had made the voyage to America by the northern 
route. Similarly we are able to gather and add a little from the later 
and more elaborately vitiated Flatey-book text. But it is not safe to 
treat as conclusive a passing reference to skin boats, or a two days’ 
voyage, or mountains as distinguished from hills, or the failure of fishing 
at a point said to be never entirely frozen over, or the brandishing in the 
air of ‘‘staves’’ which may or may not be double paddles. When these 
or the like taken literally raise a problem it is well to remember that we 
do not certainly know their origin and abide by the general drift of the 


description or story. Ws. H. Bascock 


OCEANIA 


The History of Melanesian Society. By W. H. R. Rivers, F.R.S., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. G. P. Putnam's Sons 
(Cambridge University Press): Cambridge, 1914. 2 vols. XII, 400 
pp., 8 figs., 25 pls., 6 maps; 610 pp., 1 map. (Price $10.50). 

This impressive book constitutes “the first instalment of the work 
of the Percy Sladen Trust Expedition to Melanesia.’’ It does not 
embody the results of the intensive investigations undertaken by Dr 
Rivers and his assistants in the Western Solomons and the islands of 
Bougainville straits, but is based on the survey work done by the author 
“during the journey to and from the Solomon Islands.” 

Volume I contains the new facts obtained, among which, as might 
be expected, kinship terminologies from every group or island visited 
figure prominently. There is a welcome sketch of Tikopian culture, 
whose close affiliations with that of Tonga are demonstrated in a later 
chapter (11, p. 234), and considerable new material is ofered concerning 
the Banks islands, especially as regards the club and secret societies. 
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In this group the poroporo custom (p. 46) presents a striking analogy to 
the joking-relationship of the Crow, Hidatsa, and Dakota Indians, and 
a corresponding usage is reported from the Reef islands (p. 230). 

But, however important may be the additions of fact, they are com- 
pletely overshadowed by the theoretical discussion that constitutes 
Volume 11, which consists of an elaborate series of arguments purporting 
to analyze the complexities of Melanesian culture (and indeed of Poly- 
nesian, as well) into its component elements and to establish the relative 
chronology of the constituent layers. It is impossible to withhold 
admiration for the skill with which Dr Rivers has welded together the 
most diverse strands of evidence into a consistent fabric of argument 
in behalf of his scheme and for the unfailing candor and adroitness with 
which difficulties are exposed only to be overcome. Nevertheless, pain- 
fully conscious as is the reviewer of his incompetence in the Oceanian 
field, he cannot avoid feeling that some other student who shared Dr 
Rivers’s knowledge of this area might construct an argument no less 
consistent, elaborate, and plausible, yet widely diverging from that here 
presented. In short, while it would be rash to deny that the author's 
scheme in its main outlines corresponds to reality, I do not see that this 
has been demonstrated. At many a particular point alternative inter- 
pretations suggest themselves, and thus the scheme as a whole appears 
as but one of a number of possible solutions of the Oceanian problem. 

Since space forbids a thoroughgoing examination a single instance 
must suffice to illustrate the nature of my difficulties with the author's 
hypotheses. One of the essential elements of Dr Rivers’s scheme is the 
assumption, admittedly purely hypothetical for Melanesia (11, p. 59), 
that at a certain period the elders exercised such control as to monopolize 
all the young women of the community. This assumption is made to 
explain the practice of marriage between a man and his daughter's 
daughter (classificatorily speaking). That such a practice existed, is, 
however, not a matter of observation but of inference from features 
of the Pentecost kinship nomenclature (11, p. 48). In this system indi- 
viduals class the mother’s mother with the elder sisters; a woman 
addresses her mother’s mother’s brother as her brother; the father’s 
mother and the mother’s father are classed with the brothers or sisters- 
in-law; the wife’s mother is called child; and the husband of the sister’s 
daughter (woman speaking) is termed father (1, p. 198). In all this I 
see nothing requiring the assumption that individuals two generations 
apart were actually united in wedlock. Since a dual organization with 
matrilineal descent obtains, my mother’s mother is my elder moiety- 
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sister, and her brother is an elder moiety-brother; my father’s mother 
and my mother’s father are necessarily of the complementary moiety, 
hence are moiety-Geschwister of my potential mates; my wife’s mother 
must belong to the same moiety as my child; and a woman’s sister’s 
daughter's husband will belong to the same moiety as the woman’s father. 
The anomalous features of the Pentecost system are thus explained in 
the simplest possible manner from known social conditions, viz., dual 
division with maternal descent. The inference of the practice of grand- 
daughter marriage, solely supported as to actual occurrence by the 
statement of a native from another group, becomes unnecessary; and 
accordingly the hypothesis of ‘‘gerontocracy”’ to account for the hypo- 
thetical practice is unnecessary. 

It is only fair to state that Dr Rivers himself is fully conscious of the 
provisional character of his scheme. If I appear hypercritical about a 
particular element of it, it is because Dr Rivers seems convinced that 
changes in his historical synthesis will be due solely to additional knowl- 
edge and not from any change in method. I have therefore ventured to 
point out by what seems a typical instance wherein I consider the method 
itself at fault. To put the matter briefly, there is a difference of taste 
regarding the use of hypothesis inasmuch as Dr Rivers’s leaning is 
toward greater prodigality while I incline to the utmost parsimony as 
to hypothetical assumptions. Where such assumptions are made, I 
think they should be based on conditions observed in the culture discussed 
or at least found among neighboring tribes. The dominance of elders 
would appeal to me far more if it had been reported from Oceania rather 
than as an assumption ad hoc. 

Nevertheless, in the execution of his stupendous task Dr Rivers has 
succeeded in enriching our science with a host of fruitful ideas and 
special methods of procedure. His conception of the influence of small 
bodies of immigrants, of the development through contact of cultural 
features that had not existed in the fusing cultures; his emphasis on 
precisely those aspects of culture neglected in Graebner’s scheme; above 
all his insistence on the mechanism by which borrowed features are 
adopted and assimilated, constitute significant additions to theoretical 
ethnology and will profoundly affect ethnological thought. Of the more 
specific interpretations that of quasi-conventionalized art strongly 
appeals to me. Dr Rivers points out the weakness of the old theory 
that realistic representations through degeneration become transformed 
into geometrical patterns: this does not explain why these patterns 
differ so widely from one another. His own explanation rests on the 
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influence of cultural contact,—the fusion of a realistic style practised 
by one tribe with the geometrical style of another (11, pp. 374-383). 
Finally, Dr Rivers’s scheme itself, however skeptical we may remain as 
to its specific implications, cannot fail to stimulate students to undertake 
corresponding syntheses for other areas. Taken all in all, The History 
of Melanesian Society must be reckoned one of the most noteworthy 
ethnological contributions of the last decade. 
RosBert H. LowIie 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Anthropologische Untersuchungen tiber die Niasser. J. B. von Kleiweg 
de Zwaan. Martinus Nijoff, The Hague, 1914. vu, 282 pages, 1 
map, 118 figures, 8 diagrams and 26 tables of measurements. 

The present monograph forms the second volume of an extended 
work on the results of a trip of exploration to the Island of Nias, near the 
western coast of Sumatra, undertaken by the author in 1910. The first 
volume treats of ‘‘Die Heilkunde der Niasser,” and Volume m1 is 
entitled ‘‘Craniometrische Untersuchungen bei den Niassern.”” The 
second volume, containing the anthropological observations on the tribes 
of Nias, is marked by thoroughness and care and can justly be proclaimed 
a model of its kind. 

The Niassers have not been investigated before from a purely anthro- 
pological standpoint. The existing data in the way of general descrip- 
tion and scientific observation pertaining to the population of Nias are 
put down by the author in his first three chapters, as well as relevant 
material collected by himself. This section deals with the native 
legends as to the descent of the people; with the language, etc.; the 
geological conditions of the Island of Nias; the general physical charac- 
teristics of the Niassers, as well as of the other inhabitants of the Indian 
Archipelago and Continent. A close relationship of the Niassers to the 
aboriginal population of the Indian archipelago can with all probability 
be derived from the different statements. 

In order to get as clear as possible a survey of the population of the 
different parts of the island, the author has made his investigations in the 
four principal regions corresponding to the four points of the compass. 
First came the people of the several coastal districts, whence the interior 
ones were visited. In this way a good many different tribes were traced, 
of which even the neighboring ones live sharply separated in most of 
the cases. The northern tribes are said to have immigrated from the 


south, a belief corroborating the legend of the first settlements in that 
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part of Nias. Kleiweg has measured 1298 male individuals; unfor- 
tunately females, for reasons of decorum, had to be neglected. Only 
heathen and converted Christians were considered in order to deal 
with the probably purest blood, Mohammedans being excluded on 
account of probable Malay crossing. 

Chapters Iv-xvu1 (p. 56-247) contain the author’s own careful 
investigations dealing with the proportions of the body in general; 
dactyloscopic records; the color of the eyes and hair, and the form of 
the hair; the form of the head and face; measurements of the body 
and its parts; measurements of the head and the indices (very detailed) ; 
differences between the Southern tribes of Nias and those of other 
regions; a comparison with the Minangkabau-Malays of the same 
author; facial casts; strength of the hand; acuity of vision; frequency 
of pulse; peculiarities of character. He followed the craniometric 
instructions of Rudolf Martin, also using his instrumentarium, as well 
as von Luschan’s table for skin color, Martin’s table for eye color, 
Collin’s dynamometer, and Landolt’s optotypes. 

The men of Nias are of rather short stature and possess skeletal and 
muscular systems of moderate or slight development. The coloring of 
the chest was found almost everywhere lighter than that of the back. 
It oscillated between nos. 15 and 26 of von Luschan’s table. Blue birth- 
marks (Mongolenflecke) occur. 

The proportion of loops and whorls of the Hautleisten-systems on 
corresponding as well as on different fingers shows in many respects 
striking resemblances with Minangkabau—Malays and Europeans. 
Kleiweg for that reason doubts the diagnostic value of dactyloscopy for 
anthropological purposes. The coloring of the eyes lies between nos. 
2 and 3 of Martin’s table, being characterized by a shading of dark 
brown. A lighter coloring of the eyes as a rule does not coincide with a 
lighter coloring of the skin. The color of the hair was, in a preponderat- 
ing number of cases, brownish-black or blackish-brown, its form slightly 
wavy and in cross-section generally oval. Into ethnological observa- 
tions as to the manner of wearing the hair, I cannot enter here. In 
most of the Niassers the forehead and skull are well-arched; faces of a 
lower and broader type are in the majority. About 50 per cent. of the 
individuals examined possessed the Mongolian eyelid; as a rule the slit 
of the eyelid passed laterally upwards. The root of the nose lies rather 
deep; a broad nasal ridge and thick puffed-up wings are most common. 
The ridge of the nose is generally straight (64, i. e., 89 per cent.), the rest 
might be described as concave or convex; the latter type being generally 
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high and narrow. Prognathism is rather common and is found to a 
stronger degree in a coarser type of faces. The lobe of the ear (left) was 
in 97 cases (15 per cent.), entirely joined to the skin of the face, a sign, 
according to the author, of intellectual inferiority but not of degeneration. 
The range of variation of the facial characteristics admitted of a separa- 
iion into a coarser and clumsier and a finer and narrower type, an inter- 
mediate one being also recognized. An accurate description of these 
types is found on page 114 ff. The average height of the body is 154.73 
cm., with a range in the majority of the Niassers between 152 and 158 
cm.; the total range of variation being from 135-171 cm. The Niassers 
should not be classified as Pygmies, because their medium height is 
above 150 cm. Those below this figure the author also does not wish 
to have regarded as Pygmies, but as a variety of the taller natives. It 
is a fact, though, that the Niassers belong to the smallest tribes of the 
Indian Archipelago. The finger-reach of 161.32 cm. points to rather 
short arms in proportion to the entire bodily height. Direct and relative 
measurements are quoted for the extremities as well as their subdivisions, 
the relative ones being compared with those of other civilized and 
primitive peoples. For several characteristics an intermediate position 
was determined (for instance as to the relative length of the arms), tor 
some others (e. g., the relative length of the leg or rump) a decided 
inclination towards primitive peoples was noted. Considering the foot- 
prints, one is almost tempted to speak of a tendency toward splay-footed- 
ness. In these footprints the lateral margin and the metatarsus are 
generally quite broad, while the heels on the contrary were small. A 
striking feature consists in the fan-like spreading of the toes. The 
average length of the head mounted to 181 mm. (155-201 mm.) the 
average breadth was 146.1 (120-166 mm.), yielding a cephalic index 
of 80.72 (67-102). In order to get as accurate a record as possible of 
this index in consideration of its absolute components (length and 
breadth), the author divided his heads into small ones, such of medium 
size, and large ones, in correspondence with the advice given by von 
Térék. It was demonstrated by this process, that the combinations of 
medium broad, medium long, and broad, medium-long occur most 
frequently (93.30 per cent.) among the Niassers. Of 1297 heads there 
are 137 (10.5 per cent.) dolichocephals; 494 (38.07 per cent.) mesocephals; 
and 666 (51.43 per cent.) brachycephals. These subdivisions of the index 
are quoted separately also for the different tribes. The form of the face 
is of interest mostly because of its tapering upwards. This condition is 
expressed by proper indices. The face is on the average mesoprosopic 
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(88.56 per cent.), the nose mesorrhin (70.13 per cent.). The comparison 
between the height of the body and the circumference of the head showed, 
that the Niassers possess, as a rule, with a greater bodily height (at least 
up to 160 cm.) a larger circumference of the head. In Chapter x1 of 
his book, Kleiweg attempted a differentiation of his material into types, 
comparing 20 individuals with either the greatest or the smallest cephalic 
index, or the index of the nose, or the morphological index of the face, 
or the greatest or smallest stature, in each case with the remaining data 
of these four characteristics. The results permitted the conclusion that 
the Niassers do not form a homogeneous race, their physical characters 
showing different racial elements. In this way the occurrence of a long, 
narrow nose in the brachycephals and broad, short nose in the dolicho- 
cephals is accounted for. The different observations permitted the 
specialization of the Southern Niassers, whose bodily height and better- 
nourished physique are in all probability connected with better and more 
favorable conditions of life in their specific locality. They also differ 
in some other characteristics from the rest of the population. A con- 
trasting of Niassers of the South with those of other parts of the island, 
and with Minangkabau-Malays is carried through by the author in 
chapter x11, where we also find the principal results of his investigations 
as such. The author succeeded on his trip in taking 131 facial casts, 
57 of which are from Niassers; all of these are reproduced in phototype. 
They are a very good means for recognizing the different types described 
by the investigator. An accompanying list contains names, tribal 
affiliation, and definite habitat of the people whose casts were taken. 
A complete list of literature as well as an alphabetical index conclude 
the text which is supplied with 118 illustrations and 8 diagrams. A 
model of conscientious work is represented also in 26 comprehensive 
tables of measurements, giving 48 measurements for every one of 1298 
individuals. Precisely these numbers are of permanent value for later 
monographs on similar or like subjects. The selection of measurements 
is a very appropriate one. One may properly thank the author for so 
much painstaking and discriminating work as is manifested in his accu- 
mulation of measurement records. A map of the Island of Nias concludes 
the meritorious second volume of the entire work. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


ORAL TRADITION AND HIstTory 


THE symposium articles in recent issues of the American Anthro- 
pologist and the Journal of American Folk-Lore were designed to give 
foreign attendants at the Nineteenth Session of the Americanist Congress 
a summary of the work that has been accomplished in North America 
and a convenient introduction to the points of view held on this side of 
the Atlantic. This was especially desirable since American scholars 
have as a rule eschewed a presentation of general results and have often 
buried important theoretical results amidst a mass of concrete field 
data. The very fact that the papers in question represent the first 
synthetic attempt on a large scale harbors, however, a serious danger. 
It is possible and even probable that our foreign colleagues will view the 
articles more seriously than do the authors and will mistake individual 
judgments for the consensus of American opinion. 

As one of the collaborators I am especially eager to remove the 
atmosphere of finality that bids fair to invest the symposium. So far 
as my own contribution is concerned, I must confess that my views as to 
the end of ceremonialism are by no means shared by other ethnologists. 
Conversations with a number of fellow-workers have convinced me that 
my conception of ceremonialism is generally considered distinctly, 
nay hopelessly, one-sided. Indeed only in a single quarter have 1 
encountered whole-hearted sympathy with my position. I earnestly 
desire that this criticism shall be made publicly and that it may in- 
augurate a thoroughgoing discussion of the subject. In the hope of 
stimulating an exchange of opinions on all of the topics dealt with I 
present the following remarks on one of the essays. 

In their paper on “ Primitive American History” (American Anthro- 
pologist, 1914, pp. 376-412) Drs Swanton and Dixon start from the sound 
position that an objective classification has historical significance, and 
since the only available classification is based on language they take their 
point of departure from the accepted linguistic grouping. In the further 
discussion of the history of tribal divisions of these larger stocks they 
attach great importance to native traditions. It therefore seems un- 
fortunate that they have avoided a discussion of the relations of oral 
tradition to history. The preliminary statement, that traditions “al- 
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though sometimes noncommittal and frequently misleading, gain in 
weight when recorded by several different persons and when taken in 
connection with other data,” hardly supplies this deficiency since in 
practice the authors repeatedly use the native statements of origin and 
migration when other data in the shape of ethnological, linguistic, or 
archeological information are not available or are at least not cited. We 
require therefore some light on the question whether tradition as such 
supplies historically valuable data. 

The important thing to keep in mind is that the question before us 
is not a metaphysical one, but a question of method. We are not 
concerned with the abstract possibility of tradition preserving a knowl- 
edge of events; we want to know what historical conclusions may safely 
be drawn from given oral traditions in ethnological practice. And as 
regards this purely methodological question I can only say, in substantial 
agreement with views expressed by Dr P. E. Goddard and more recently 
by Dr Sidney Hartland (‘‘On the Evidential Value of the Historical 
Traditions of the Baganda and Bushongo,” Folk- Lore, xxv, 1914, pp. 
428-456), that I cannot attach to oral traditions any historical value 
whatsoever under any conditions whatsoever. We cannot know them 
to be true except on the basis of extraneous evidence, and in that case 
they are superfluous since the linguistic, ethnological, or archeological 
data suffice to establish the conclusions in question. When linguistic 
comparison has proved the close affinity of Crow and Hidatsa, the tradi- 
tion of a common origin shared by the tribes speaking these languages 
does not lend to the result one iota of additional certainty. Where 
“other data’’ are lacking, the use of the oral traditions for historical 
reconstruction must be discountenanced as a matter of obvious methodc- 
logical caution. We cannot safely reject as mythical that part of a 
tradition which conflicts with our conception of physical possibility 
and retain the remainder as correct. The Nez Percé account of how this 
people first secured horses (Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxi, 1908, 
p. 158) contains nothing irrational, yet, as Dr Spinden has pointed out, 
it grossly misrepresents events barely more than a hundred years old. 
We can hardly do better in testing the historical sense of natives than to 
select some recent historical event, such as the acquisition of the horse, 
and note how native memory has preserved or failed to preserve knowl- 
edge of it. When we find, for instance, that in an Assiniboine creation 
myth the hero-trickster makes the earth, regulates the seasons, and 
creates men and horses in practically a single breath, while the Hopi 
represent Spider-woman as creating the burro, we may well be skeptical 
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as to historical reconstructions from native statements. It may be, of 
course, that tribes differ immensely in point of their historical sense; it 
may be that they preserve accurately events other than those of interest 
to us, as indeed seems clear from the calendar counts of Plains tribes. 
But in the latter case the assumed native “history” is not history in our 
sense any more than the fact, even if true, of my neighbor's cat having 
kittens is history; and as for tribal differences, what criteria have we 
for estimating them solely on the basis of the traditions? From the 
traditions themselves nothing can be deduced. When different ob- 
servers record the same account in the same tribe it may simply show 
that the quasi-historical account is part and parcel of the tribal lore; if 
it is supported by traditions of other tribes, it may simply point to the 
diffusion of a myth, a well-known phenomenon in ethnology. The 
utmost I am able to concede is that a tradition referring to the remote 
past may furnish a starting-point for linguistic, archeological, or other 
investigations; but our knowledge of native history will in the end 
depend wholly on the result of these inquiries. 


Rospert H. Lowier 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL History, 


New City 
Dr. Drxon’s REPLY 

THERE are two points that I should like to raise in connection with 
Dr Lowie’s criticism of the paper recently written by Dr Swanton and 
myself on ‘Primitive American History.’’ The objection is made that 
in the paper we have relied unduly on origin and migration traditions 
where other data are not available or are not cited, and that there was 
not included in the paper a discussion of the “relations of oral tradition 
to history.” In the space at our disposal it was quite impossible to 
give in detail the data on which our conclusions were based or even to 
cite much of the evidence considered. Wherever possible all evidence, 
of whatever sort, was taken into account. This same limitation of 
space made it seem unnecessary to enter into the discussion of the 
general question of the relative value of oral tradition. The purpose of 
the article, as we understood it, was to give a summary of the present 
status of the problem of the history of the Indian tribes of North America; 
it did not seem any part of our task to indulge in speculations on the 
philosophy of history or general questions of historical method. 

Dr Lowie states emphatically that he does not “attach to oral 
traditions any historical value whatsoever under any conditions what- 
soever.”’ Such a statement is quite amazing, and it hardly seems 
possible that it was intended to be so extreme. That oral tradition is, 
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as in the instances Dr Lowie quotes, sometimes grotesquely inaccurate 
is well known; that it is sometimes extraordinarily accurate and often 
generally correct is equally a matter of record. Absolutely unqualified 
statements like that of Dr Lowie’s are usually dangerous. 

R. B. Dixon 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Dr. SwANTON’s REPLY 

THE point raised by Dr Lowie is one deserving consideration. [| 
think, however, that he has made a misstatement in the first instance 
by saying that Dr Dixon and I ‘repeatedly use the native statements 
of origin and migration when other data in the shape of ethnological, 
linguistic, or archeological information are not available or are at least 
not cited.”” Asa matter of fact, the number of cases in which we depend 
solely on traditional evidence is small. 

As to the value of traditional evidence itself my experience may 
be different from that of Dr Lowie. It is true that much of that evidence 
is unreliable but in one particular I have found a very considerable 
measure of reliability, viz., as to the region, or at least the direction, from 
which the tribe came. I am not here referring merely to testimony 
drawn from myths or migration legends but to the opinion current in the 
tribe or shared by the older members of it. On the basis of my own 
experience, I would say that in the cases which we can check up the 
supplementary evidence confirms the tradition about nine times out of 
every ten. In cases which we cannot check up we therefore find a 
preponderance of probability that the tradition of origin has a historical 
basis. At least I consider the statement “I cannot attach to oral 
traditions any historical value whatsoever under any conditions what- 
soever’’ unwarrantable, as unwarrantable as if I should say ‘“‘I cannot 
attach to resemblances based on anthropometric measurements any 
historical value whatsoever under any conditions whatsoever.” 


Joun R. SWANTON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INTERPRETING CEREMONIALISM 
EVOLUTIONARY theory has worked for harm as well as for good in 
ethnology. Its career began virtuously enough in routing out both the 
religious and the rationalistic! theories of social origins; but then, arro- 


1 Rationalistic, juridicial theory was driven back, but perhaps hardly routed. 
For in the explanation of society as a bed of fossilized customs, any practice, however 
grotesque, may be assumed to have been reasonable when it originated, a compromise 
that has made the theory of survivals fairly acceptable to the legal mind. 
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gant and over-ambitious, it bullied scientists as well as publicists into 
the belief that its offspring, the theory of social survivals, was a master 
key to all sociological locks. And yet many customs which have come 
to be explained as mere relics of the past can be understood far better 
as vital expressions of contemporaneous psychoses. I refer in particular 
to the customs I take to be ceremonial expressions of our chronic aversion 
to adaptation, to changing our habits. 

Deep and abiding as our aversion to change may be, it has at times 
to be overcome. The facts of age and of sex, of roaming and of death, 
have to be met. Despite our ingenuity, we do grow up, we grow old, 
we fall in love, we fall out of love, we leave home, we die. These changes 
in our circumstances we dodge to be sure, as well as we can, ignoring 
them or the prospect of them from day to day, and for more or less con- 
siderable periods. Instead of acknowledging them as they occur or 
appreciating their imminence, we wait until they have us by the throat. 
Then all of a sudden there is a capitulation. It is announced to the 
world that we have come of age, that we have become a man, that we 
are “‘coming out,” that we are mating, that we have borne a child, 
that we are divorcing, that we are setting out on our travels, that we are 
bereaved by death. 

The announcement and the other ceremonies accompanying it, the 
téléte'—birthday and anniversary rites, initiation rites, weddings, fare- 
wells, funerals—are sometimes a formal protest against the inevitable 
change or adaptation, mere ceremonial bluster; but more often they are 
a balm for the perturbation aroused by the change, a kind of shock 
absorber. They divert our attention from the subjective adaptation to 
the objective, from introspection or observation of the other's personality 
to consideration of material, impersonal things, and most important of 
all, from the change as one to be met individually to one to be met 
collectively. It is a support to realize that others have gone through 
with it before. It gives all a reassuring sense of solidarity, of participa- 
tion, the support of numbers. Epochal ceremonial also gives us a sense 
of assurance that the change is made once for all and that the more final 
the break with the past the more settled will be the future. It is the 
uncertainty which is wearing, and disquieting enough to give one a sense 

1 Very significant is this Greek word, reXerq, for rite. It comes from a root meaning 
“*to grow up,” but it was applied not only to initiation at puberty, but to weddings, 
to funerals, to all ‘mysteries.’ As Dr Harrison points out, the term indicates the 
two factors of any rite, “‘the putting off of the old, the putting on of the new.”” (Ancient 
Art and Ritual, p. 112. New York and London, 1913). 
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of danger. That is why in times of recognized change, in crises, at 
birth, at adolescence, at marriage, during illness, at death, evil spirits 
are supposed to be abroad and bént on harm. Hence, much of epochal 
ceremonial has to do with the exorcising or placating of evil spirits 
and, supplementarily, with the enlisting of spirits who are benevolent 
and helpful. 

Our fear of change is back not only of supernatural practices at 
critical times but of endless taboos, at these times and all the time. 
These taboos are concerned for the most part with social relations, for 
our habits are most readily upset by the habits of others, our personality 
most influenced by theirs. Personal contacts are therefore dangerous, 
alarming, to be safeguarded. And yet gregarious creatures as we are, 
we crave them. Taboos of personal isolation, taboos on intimacy, 
conventionalities we call them when we begin to question them, are 
our way out, our way of reconciling the instinct of gregariousness and 
the instinct for routine, our longing for one another and our dread of 
change. 

The taboos of personal isolation have led observers to posit an original 
individualism which society has had to overcome. But donot the taboos 
of personal isolation, the bulk of conventionalities, arise almost wholly 
between persons who are unlike in type and whose conformity to type is 
imperiled in each case by the unlikeness of the other? They avoid each 
other or raise up barriers against each other merely because they are 
unlike. Intolerance of an unlike type is a collective, not an individual- 
istic, expression. 

With the passing of the fear of change, contact with the unlike in 
type will not be dreaded. Tolerance for them will develop. Nay, even 
individualism, the departure from any type, may be welcome, the play 
of personality upon personality becoming of social concern. Now, once 
absorbed in the problems of personality, we shall be in danger of losing 
the psychological clue to ceremonial. Are there not today funeral rites 
and mourning practices whose meaning is obscure? The lines between 
age classes have become faint enough to make puzzling the some time 
importance of adolescence and initiation celebrations. As for marriage 
ceremonial, the meaning of much of it is already lost, and when mating 
becomes the personal matter it promises to be, a wedding will be more 
than ever an enigma. Some day there will be no such opportunity as 
I had a while ago to puzzle out its significance. I happened to be present 
in Boston at a family council to determine whether or not the little 
son of a remarrying widow was to attend her wedding. The argument 
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ran entirely along the lines of whether the ceremony would be a shock to 
the boy or a shock absorber. The mother wanted him to be present. 
“Since there is to be an abrupt change in my boy's life,”’ urged she, “I 
want the ceremony to be a pleasant occasion for him, and it will be.”’ 
The paternal grandmother took the opposition. “Your marriage will 
be a shock to him,” she said, “let him learn of it little by little. Since 
you are going away, he need not hear of it at once.”” ‘It will be a shock,” 
said an uncle, “ but better let him have it all at once, get through with it.” 

To sum up, ceremonialism, and I have been referring merely to 
epochal ceremonialism, is not so much a bed of fossils, of relics of mori- 
bund custom, as a living manifestation of aversion to change. To 
primitive and modern alike, ceremonial is a shock absorber, a mitigating 
diversion from the change become inevitable. The crisis view of change 
has begun, however, to pass out; under the compulsion of our new 
concepts of personality, change is being met as it occurs. The time may 
come when life will give no clue to ceremonialism, ceremonialism having 
passed out of life. Then it will not be a question of tracing back a 
ceremonial fragment to its ancient bed, a childish puzzle, but a question 
of psychological diagnosis made extremely difficult by its detachment 
from current experience. A dying out type of psychosis may be in even 
more urgent need of description than a dying out people. 


CLEws PARSONS 
New York City 


BLACKFOOT RELATIONSHIP TERMS 


IN attempting to use extant collections of terms of relationship for a 
comparative study of Algonkian tribes, we reap the result of the former 
lack of interest in this subject in the form of inadequate and conflicting 
data. In general, the information given by investigators for individual 
tribes is scanty, ambiguous, and otherwise at fault. The schedules 
usually include only relatives in the immediate family of the person 
using the relationship terms, the cousins and their children being most 
frequently ignored, and few discriminations due to the sex of the speaker 
are recorded. The most comprehensive body of data, that of Morgan 
in his ‘Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family,” 
containing palpable errors, apparent contradictions, and frequent 
omissions, is presented in an atrocious form, such that it discouraged 
subsequent research in this field. Only in the belief that it may stimu- 
late the acquisition of new material for the correction of the old, and to 
place on record for the convenience of field-workers the form of an Algon- 
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kian system, have we presumed to redescribe the Blackfoot relationship 
systems recorded by Morgan, Wissler, and others. 

The Blood and Piegan systems present features of considerable 
comparative interest. As is commonly the case among Algonkian tribes, 
we find in both systems that in the ascending generations, beginning with 
that of the grandparents, relatives are distinguished only on the basis 
of sex (males: Blood; nd-ahxs’; Piegan; nd-ah*’-sé: females: Blood; ne-td’- 
ke-ah'xs; Piegan; ne-td’-ke-dse), while all the members of the generations 
of the grandchild, greatgrandchild, etc., are merged in one group (Blood: 
nee-so'-tin; Piegan: nee-so’-tan). 

Such is their phonetic similarity that there is probably an identity 
of the terms for father’s sister, father’s brother’s wife, mother’s sister, 
mother’s brother’s wife, and stepmother (Blood: ne-to’-tahxs, ne-to’-tah'xs, 
ne-to’-toax-is; Piegan: ne-to’-tarse, n’-to’-tox-is), leaving a special term 
for mother (Blood: nee-crist’; Piegan: neex-ist’). A second group is 
comprised of father’s brother, mother’s sister’s husband and stepfather 
(ne-to’-to-maé), and, corresponding to the first case, a special term is 
applied to father (Blood: nin’-ndé; Piegan: nin). The third group that 
is usually found in an Algonkian system is here treated in an unusual 
way. For the Piegan, Morgan records a term for mother’s brother 
and father’s sister’s husband (ne-to-tah’se’) which may be phonetically 
related to that for the father’s sister group, but according to Wissler 
the term applied to these relatives is that for elder brother (ni’ssa*) 
and Morgan finds this same feature among the Blood. Morgan recog- 
nizes this feature as an anomaly found only among the Crow, Hidatsa, 
and Blackfoot; but he adds that among the last it is not the usual form 
of relationship. These groupings are decidedly unusual in view of the 
fourfold classification of these relatives as ‘‘father,”’ “‘mother,”’ ‘‘uncle”’ 
and ‘‘aunt,”’ based apparently on an exogamic grouping, which appears 
in the Arapaho, Gros Ventre, Cree, and Ojibwa! systems, although it is 
true that the last two peoples do have specific terms for father and 
mother. 

Another group of classificatory features equally illustrative of the 
differences between the tribal systems may well be introduced here. 
While among the Piegan both sexes designate the father-in-law by a 
distinct term (ne-td’-so-ko) and the mother-in-law by that for grand- 
mother, a Blood man designates these persons as grandparents, and a 


1 While there is no such thing as “the Ojibwa system” (we have at hand six 
schedules collected among these people exhibiting morphological differences), the 
features used here for comparative purposes represent the general structure of such 
a system. 
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Blood woman, as father and mother. In both systems there are distinct 
terms for husband (Blood: no’-md; Piegan: nome) and wife (Blood: 
ne-toh’-ke’-man; Piegan: ne-to-ke’-man; cf. man’s brother's wife: n’-do’- 
to-ke-man). Both men and women apply the same term to the step- 
brother (Blood: ne-to’-toase; Piegan: ne-to’-to-pd-pe), but although the 
Blood class the stepsister with the stepmother, the Piegan designate 
her by a distinct term (n'-to’-to-kame). 

Quite as unusual as the classificatory features outlined above, but 
fortunately more susceptible of comparative study, are the terminological 
groupings in the speaker’s own generation. Only in this generation do 
we find an age factor as a basis of classification. The father’s brother's 
son and mother’s sister’s son, as well as the speaker’s own brothers, are 
termed elder or younger brothers (Blood: nis’-sd, and nis-kun’; Piegan: 
neese-sd, and nis-kun’-d); while the daughters of father’s brother and 
mother’s sister are classed with own sister as elder or younger sisters 
(nee’-his-td, or nee-mis’-td, and ne-sis’-sd). For the Blackfoot proper, 
however, Tims notes that there is but one term applied to younger brother 
or younger sister, the usual feature in Algonkian systems; but men and 
women use different terms for this relationship (nés kiin’ and ni sis’ sa). 
All this is readily comprehensible, but not so the grouping of cross-cousins. 
Among the Blood, we find that a man uses a distinct term (noh’-si-kin’- 
ame) for his male cross-cousin, this differing from that employed by a 
woman (no-in-nd): a man designates his mother’s brother’s daughter by 
a term (ne-té-kame) which may possibly be phonetically related to the 
Piegan term for stepsister (n’-to’-to-kame), while a woman calls the same 
person elder or younger sister. Among the Piegan, however, while a 
man calls his male cross-cousin by one term (n’-to’-tes-té-mo’), a second 
term (ne’-td-kame), possibly related to that for stepsister, is used for his 
father’s sister's daughter, and a third term (n'-do’-to-ke-man’) used for 
mother’s brother’s daughter is also that for wife’s sister. A woman 
speaking of the same persons designates the first by the third term above, 
the second as elder or younger sister, and the third by a distinct term 
(ne-wé'-toase) which is probably identical with a Blood man’s term for 
his sister’s son (no-d’-toase). 

Before appealing to a comparison with other tribal systems for an 
explanation of these seeming anomalies, we shall do well to consider 
two other groups of classificatory features. The first group is that of 
relationships of affinity in the speaker’s own generation. Among both 


1In this connection we may note with Rivers that the terms for brother- or 
sister-in-law are often phonetically similar to those for cross-cousins. 
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Blood and Piegan, a man classes together the wives of all his cousins 
with those of his own brothers (Blood: ne-to’-to-ke-man; Piegan: n’-do’- 
to-ke-man’), and to these a Piegan adds his wife’s sister. Further, ac- 
cording to Morgan, a Blood man applies to his wife’s brother’s wife the t 
term for elder brother! In both tribes, a man classes his wife’s brother 

with the husbands of his cousins and that of his sister (mis-téd-mo), and 

among the Blood, with his wife’s sister’s husband. With a Blood or 

Piegan woman speaking, a similar classification is made of her husband's 

brother and the husbands of her cousins and sisters (me-to’-to-yome); to 

these, however, a Blood woman alone adds a wife’s sister. One impor- 

tant feature in which the woman’s system in both tribes differs from 

that of a man is that of applying to a husband's sister, husband’s brother’s 

wife, and the wives of her cousins and brothers, the term used by both 

men and women for the wives of their own sons and those of their 

brother’s and sister’s sons (nee-mis’). 


Equally significant from a comparative viewpoint is the second group 
of classificatory features in the generation of the speaker’s children, where 
the Blood system again differs from the Piegan, although in each tribe 
we find a threefold grouping. First considering the usage when a man 
speaks, we find in both tribes the inclusion with the sister’s son (Blood: 
no-d'-toase; Piegan: n'do’-to-yose) and sister’s daughter (nee-mis’-sd) of 
all children of female blood relatives of the speaker’s generation. Corre- 
sponding to this grouping, we find that children of male blood relatives 
of the speaker’s generation are classed as son (noh’-ko’-d) and daughter 
(ne-tan’-d) by the Blood, but as stepson (n’-do’-to-ko) and stepdaughter 
(n’-to’-to-tun) by the Piegan. Finally, separate designations are used 
for stepchildren (male:  me-to’-to-koh’’-a; female: ne-to’-to-tun) by the 
Blood and for children (male: noh*'ko; female: ne-tan’-d) by the Piegan. 
In both tribes we find that these categories are reversed when a woman | 
speaks, for then the terms previously applied to the children of male 
relatives are applied to the children of female relatives, and vice versa. 
It is evident that the conceptual complexity of these systems has 
been materially increased by the errors and omissions in Morgan’s 
schedules. It is unfortunate that Wissler’s data, in ‘‘The Social Life 
of the Blackfoot Indians,” and Uhlenbeck’s remarks on the same, are 
too inadequate to throw light on apparent discrepancies, and that no 
material is available from the Blackfoot proper. Added to our diffi- 
culties is the fact that Morgan's orthography is execrable, and that 
until material is forthcoming from a new source, even the main classi- 
ficatory features of these systems will remain in doubt. 
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Whether we are to regard many of these peculiarities as discrepancies 
or with some of the major terminological groupings as criteria of tribal 
differences, cannot be answered by an appeal to these data alone. In 
the absence of direct corroborative data, we may be permitted to extend 
our comparison to the neighboring tribes, and to interpret the systems of 
the Blackfoot tribes in the light of other relationship systems. Whereas 
we find that the Ojibwa and Cree distinguish cross-cousins from a group 
comprised of own brothers and sisters and the children of the speaker's 
father’s brother and mother’s sister, the Arapaho and Gros Ventre gronp 
all cousins with brothers and sisters. As we have seen, both Blood aud 
Piegan have a dual division of the members of the speaker's generation, 
resembling the Ojibwa in this classificatory feature, yet certain of the 
cross-cousins are designated as geschwister. Further, our comparative 
viewpoint is legitimized by a feature common to all of these tribes; 
regardless of the manner in which cross-cousins are designated, their 
spouses and their children are classed as though those of the speaker's 
brothers and sisters. 

There remains one other way in which we may regard these apparent 
discrepancies. Although Morgan gives no evidence that would warrant 
the supposition, it may be that he has recorded for the several tribes 
non-corresponding pairs of alternative terms for a given relationship. 
Such alternative designations, and their relative degrees of use, have 
been recorded for some of the Siouan tribes. In this connection we note 
that Uhlenbeck alone records special forms for terms in allocution, which 
is interesting since vocative and non-vocative forms are found among the 
Sioux. What effect the use of certain terms as nicknames or terms of 
endearment may have had in shaping relationship terminology is another 
point on which our data throw no light. 


LESLIE SPIER 
New York City 


ERRONEOUS INTERPRETATION OF THE TEARS GREETING” 


In the Sloane collection of the British Museum are preserved some 
aquarelles representing scenes of Brazilian Indian life. The whole codex 
bears the title: ‘‘ Drawings of Indian Dresses, Chinese Buildings,”’ etc. 

The first of the above-mentioned aquarelles, on folio 29 of the codex, 
size 44 by 28 cm., is accompanied by a manuscript note of the chief of 
the manuscript department saying: 

“The ceremony of cutting the arrow of the dead person who has no 
further use of it.” 


AM. ANTH,, N. S., 17-39 
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The picture, however, is a graphic representation of the so-called 
“tears greeting’’ of the Brazilian Indians, a very strange custom and, 
of course, contrary to our feelings. 

At the arrival of any stranger, and even of a member of their own 
family or tribe, he was received by men and women and taken to the hut, 
where he was offered a hammock to lie or sit upon. Three or more nude 
women in the position as shown in the pictures (fig. 97) were crying 
and lamenting all the sorrows and perils the 
person had, or also had not, during his 
journey. This ceremony, difficult to under- 
stand, took half an hour and often longer. 
Following the Indian etiquette, the person 
welcomed or greeted in such a curious way 
had to keep silent and cover his face with 
both hands during the whole ceremony, 
which stopped only at the order of the 
chief. Then the women brought some food 
and drink, and the ordinary conversation 
began just as if nothing singular had 
happened. 

The picture (fig. 96) is one of the oldest 
known graphic representations! of this cus- 
tom; and it was published for the first time 
in 1578 in John Lery’s ‘Histoire d’un 
Voyage faict en la terre dv Bresil, avtrement dit Amerique’” (Généve) 
in ‘‘ Revista do Instit. Archeol. e Geograph. Pernambucano.”’ Rodolpho 
R. Schuller “A saudacao lacrimosa erroneamente interpretada” in 
“Revista Americana’? Anno IV Outubro a Dezembro. Nums. 10 a 12. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1913, pp. 161-163. 

The second aquarelle of the mentioned manuscript collection bears 
a note as follows: “Indians of Brasile lamenting their dead friend lying 
in a Cotton hamac.” 


It is needless to explain, that this picture also represents the ‘‘tears 
greeting”’ and it was published for the first time by Andres Thevet in 
his ‘‘Les Singvlaritez de la France Antarctiqve,’’ Paris, 1558, p. 85 v. 

This is the first known graphic representation of that strange custom. 
In both pictures is represented the “‘ tears greeting’’ as it was used among 
the Tupinamba, a sub-tribe of the great Tupi-guarani family of Eastern 
Brazil. 


1 Reproduced also by Alfredo de Carvalho, A saudac&o lacrimosa, Perucunbuco, 
Recife, 1906. 
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The most characteristic feature of the picture (fig. 97) is the feather 
ornament on the back side of the Indian in the lower left corner. This 
ornament by itself would reveal to what lifguistic and ethnological stock 
of Brazil these Indians belong. 

Such an ostrich feather ornament, as far as I know, in former times 
in Eastern Brazil only used by the southern and eastern Tupi-guarani.! 


FIG. 97. 


The knife on a string hanging down on the back side of the same 
Indian reminds one of that small one carried in the same way by Cax- 
inawa, Kunibo Caxibo and other tribes of the Pano-aruac stock of the 
River Ucayali basin in Eastern Peru and adjoining regions of Brazil.? 

RUDOLPH SCHULLER 

Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 

1See the “Brasilianus” fol. 36 of “Omnium fere Gentium,” etc. Antverp, 
Beller, 1572. Boemo, ‘““Omnivm Gentivm Stores, Leges et Ritvs,” etc. Venetijs, 
MDLXXXII. Cf. Frontispiece of the “ Hist. Nat. Brasiliae,” etc. Amsterdam, 1658. 

2 For references see: To&io Capistrano de Abreu, “Ratxa huni kui” (The Nice 
Language). Rio de Janeiro, 1913, II edition, complete. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of October 21, 1914 


At the 475th regular meeting of the Society, held October 21, 1914, 
in the Public Library, jointly with the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, Dr D. S. Lamb, of the Army Medical Museum, editor of 
Washington Medical Annals, delivered an address on “Sanitation in 
Ancient Civilizations.” An audience of 169 persons attended. 

DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secretary 


Meeting of November 3, 1914 


At a special meeting of the Society held November 3, 1914, at the 
Public Library, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, read a paper on ‘Vanished Races of the Caribbean,” using 
lantern slides to show characteristic artifacts found on different islands. 
About 235 persons were present. The lecturer said that while it has 
been frequently stated that there are some races of men without history, 
by this must be meant that they have no written history; for every race 
has had a cultural development worthy of study even if it has not been 
recorded in writing. Its earliest steps in culture, those taken before the 
development of written history, can be traced by a study of its archeology, 
and are important even though they represent only a small segment of 
its evolution. One of the most instructive aboriginal types of man in 
prehistoric America is that which in pre-Columbian times inhabited 
the West Indies, extending from Trinidad on the coast of South America 
to Cuba, a few miles south of the peninsula of Florida. These aborigines 
may be regarded, from the cultural point of view, as members of a 
vanished race, for, with the exception of very incomplete historical 
accounts and a few highly modified living survivors, archeological re- 
mains are all that is left from which to determine its culture. A study 
of this limited material shows that the Antillean culture belonged to the 
stone age, and while it had attained a considerable development it was 
quite unlike that of any other area in the New World. It is taken for 
granted that these islands were originally peopled from the neighboring 
continent, and it is probable from the peculiar types of stone objects 
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which occur on the islands that the culture they represent originated 
where it was found. In other words, the aborigines of the West Indies 
developed a cultural center distinct from that of any other region in the 
world. There are archeological evidences of a division in this culture 
into two types, one of which existed in the Greater Antilles and the other 
in the Lesser, or the so-called Carib islands. Each of these had minor 
divisions, which also differed in details, although both had the same 
general character. The two larger divisions differed mainly in the forms 
of stone implements, pottery, and other artifacts. For instance, ninety 
per cent. of the stone implements of the Greater Antilles have the form 
of celts pointed at one end without grooves for handles, while the large 
majority of implements from the Lesser Antilles are axes with blunt 
heads. Some of the latter have encircling grooves for the attachment 
of handles, while others are notched on the edges for the same purpose. 
This difference in the culture of the aborigines in the northern and 
southern islands was noticed by Columbus and is repeatedly spoken of 
by the early chroniclers, his immediate successors. The inhabitants of 
the Lesser Antilles were early designated by the name of Caribs, while 
those of the larger islands were called Arawaks. The main difference 
in the characters of the two peoples was recognized and described by 
early writers. 

The Caribs were not the original inhabitants of the islands where 
Columbus found them. They were preceded by an agricultural people 
whom they had conquered in pre-Columbian times. There is evidence 
showing that originally all the islands from Cuba to Trinidad had a 
highly developed population which had been absorbed by Caribs in the 
southern islands but still persisted in the Greater Antilles. The former 
home of the earliest inhabitants of the West Indies is unknown, but 
certain facts point to the conclusion that while the remote ancestors of 
the aborigines of the Lesser Antilles came from South America, those of 
the Greater Antilles were from Central America. This difference of 
ethnic origin no doubt led to differences in culture, each modified in its 
development by its environment. 

DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secretary 


Meeting of November 17, 1914 


AT a meeting of the Society, held November 17, 1914, in the Public 
Library, Rev. Dr John Lee Maddox, Chaplain in the United States 
Army, read a paper on “ The Spirit Theory in Early Medicine,”’ based in 
part upon a large paper submitted as a thesis at Yale University. After 
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stating the general primitive theory, still more or less prevalent among 
the uneducated, that disease and death are abnormal, the work of male- 
volent spirits or of witchcraft, he undertook to show that many of our 
modern medical practices and remedies are the direct descendants of 
old-time methods and drugs intended to cure the patient by driving 
out the evil disease spirit through fear or disgust. According to this 
theory, bitter medicines originated in the revolting doses administered 
by the primitive medicinemen in order to disgust the disease demon 
with his human habitation; massage originated in the beatings and 
poundings through which the evil spirit was frightened out of the patient's 
body; and bleeding and cupping, as also trephining, were originally 
intended to facilitate its exit. Through long centuries of experience, 
even with an incorrect theory, it was found that certain drugs and 
remedies had a beneficial effect upon disease conditions indicated by 
certain symptoms, and that gentle massage and limited blood letting 
also might be helpful. Thus the correct practice developed long before 
the correct theory. As examples of recognized standard remedies 
derived from Indian doctors, he instanced ipecac and quinine and 
traced their history from. their first introduction to European medical 
notice until their final acceptance. The paper was discussed by Dr 
Fewkes, Dr Moore, Dr E. L. Morgan, Mr Mooney, and others. Dr 
Fewkes drew illustrations from the Hopi Indians, Mr Mooney from the 
Cherokee, and Dr Moore from the St Lawrence Island Eskimo. 
DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secretary 


Meeting of December 1, 1914 


At the 478th meeting of the Society held December 1, 1914, in the 
Public Library, Dr George S. Duncan, of Johns Hopkins University, 
delivered an address on ‘‘ The Sumerian People and their Inscriptions.” 
About 140 persons were present. The land between the lower Tigris and 
Euphrates in very ancient times was inhabited by a non-Semitic people 
called Sumerians. Their oldest inscriptions considerably antedate 3000 
B.C., but the beginnings of Sumerian civilization are far older than any 
inscriptions. The Enlil temple in Nippur dates back probably to 
6000 B.C. Semites from Arabia conquered the Sumerians and by 
2100 B.C. ruled over the whole land from Babylon as the capital. Of the 
Sumerian cities only Lagash and Nippur have been thoroughly exca- 
vated. These have yielded most important finds. 

The Sumerians had a pointed, narrow nose with a straight ridge and 
narrow nostrils. The cheek bones were high, the mouth small, the lips 
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narrow and finely rounded. The lower jaw was very short, the pointed 
chin not extending far forward. The eyes were almond-shaped. The 
forehead was rather low and extended far back from the root of the nose. 
The face was flat, and the head short. The head and face were shaved. 
The people were apparently short in stature and thick set. There is a 
general agreement that the Sumerians were neither Semites nor Indo- 
Europeans. A majority of scholars would class them among the Mon- 
golians. 

Sumerian is an agglutinative language. The only garment worn by 
the Sumerians was a rough woolen skirt fastened around the waist by a 
girdle. Agriculture was a common occupation. Great crops of cereals, 
such as wheat, barley, millet, and vetches, were grown. The chief fruit 
tree was the date palm. Many persons were employed as fishers, 
hunters, weavers, fullers, dyers, brickmakers, potters, smiths, carpenters, 
boat-builders, goldsmiths, jewelers, sculptors, and carvers in wood and 
ivory. The learned professions included priests, teachers, librarians, 
scribes, publishers, notaries, physicians, astronomers, and musicians. 
The country was divided into a large number of city states ruled by 
kings. The oldest Sumerian art is very crude. The highest artistic 
development was reached about the age of Gudea, circa 2600 B.C, 
The Sumerians were very religious. The three chief divinities were 
Anu, god of the sky, Enlil, god of the earth, and Enki, god of the water. 
The Sumerian religion was a kind of nature worship. The temples 
consisted of a complex of buildings, the most prominent part of which 
was the temple tower, a solid structure either in the shape of a square 
or a parallelogram rising in platforms, one above the other. The temples 
seem to have had departments for religion, business, administration, law, 
education, and a library. The priests were the learned men of the time. 
There were orders of priests and priestesses. The inscriptions of the 
Sumerians mainly consist of historical records, laws, contracts, epics, and 
various kinds of religious texts. The oldest records of a paradise, a 
fall, and a flood are found in Sumerian tablets. 

DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secretary 


Meeting of December 15, 1914 


THE 479th meeting of the Society was held Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 15, 1914, in the lecture hall of the Public Library. The speaker 
of the occasion was the distinguished German scholar, Geheimrat 
Prof. Felix von Luschan, director of the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in 
Berlin and for a number of years in charge of the archeologic excavations 
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carried on under the auspices of the German government in Asia Minor. 
Doctor von Luschan had been a delegate in attendance at the Australian 
meeting of the British Association in September, but owing to the 
outbreak of the war has been compelled to make a somewhat extended 
stay in this country before endeavoring to return home. He is utilizing 
this time in a study of race mixture in the American negro, having al- 
ready visited for this purpose a number of points in the southern states, 
including Tuskegee, and traced out for future analysis several hundred 
pedigrees of mixed Afro-American origin. He is accompanied by Mrs 
von Luschan, who is herself a competent authority and an efficient 
helper in his anthropological investigations. 

In his lecture before the Society, Doctor von Luschan chose for his 
subject, ‘‘The Excavation of a Hittite Capital,’’ dwelling chiefly upon 
his work at Boghaz-Keui, the site of the capital of the ancient empire 
of the Hittites, who, fifteen centuries before the birth of Christ, occupied 
the central portion of Asia Minor and for hundreds of years held the 
balance of power between Egypt and Babylonia, until finally overthrown 
by Sargon, King of Assyria, in 717 B.C. They were variously known 
as Hethites, Hittites, Hatti, Khiti, etc., and, from their sculptures, 
appear to have been a broad-headed people of rather short stature and 
irregular features, of the physical type represented by the modern 
Armenians, although their linguistic affinity is not yet established. 
Their inscriptions are recorded both in hieroglyphic and in cuneiform 
characters. Their sculptural art is crude but strong, the winged lion, 
winged sun, and double eagle motifs being of frequent occurrence. 
Facsimiles in plaster of a number of the more important sculptures 
taken out under Doctor von Luschan’s supervision are now in our own 
National Museum by courtesy of Berlin. The lecture was illustrated 
with a fine series of lantern slides. 

DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secretary 


Meeting of January 5, 1915 


At the 480th meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
held January 5, 1915, in the District Public Library, Dr John R. Swanton 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, read a paper on the “ Ethnologic 
Factors in International Competition.” About 25 persons were present. 
Dr Swanton reviewed the different factors tending to bring about union 
and disunion between human societies. He showed that these had been 
operative in all parts of the world and stood for two great complementary 
principles which were probably necessary to the best development of 
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the race as a whole. At the same time, he said, it is not necessary or 
desirable for the principle of disunion to extend to open war. The end 
of warfare may be confidently predicted from the constant increase in 
size and decrease in number of political units and from the progressive 
weaving of the world more closely together by means of transportation 
facilities and other means of communication, not to mention the gradual 
international bankruptcy which war entails. 

Next, the evolution of a standing army was traced and its copartner- 
ship noted with an aristocratic ruling class. The integration of smaller 
states into larger was shown to be brought about in two ways: by the 
alliance of coérdinate units and by combinations in which some were 
subordinate and some dominant. States of the latter class have resulted 
largely from war, and it was shown that two kinds of subordination took 
place: subordination of peoples as a whole without the entire break-up 
of their internal organization, and subordination of classes. It was 
stated that this latter kind of subordination was largely responsible for 
slavery and serfdom successively, and it was alleged that it has left its 
stain upon modern society, in which subjection has been transferred to 
the economic field and has been accomplished by an extension of the 
laws of property, enabling one class to levy a heavy toll for the use of 
things which another class needs. There can be no permanent peace 
until exploitation of one nation or class by another comes to an end 
and the principle of “home rule’’ is extended with due relativity down 
to the smallest political and industrial groups. 

Several members discussed the paper. 


DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secretary 


Meeting of January 19, 1915 
At the 481st meeting of the Society, held January 19, 1915, in the 
Public Library, an address on “‘The Ancient Civilization of India,’’ was 
delivered by Sarath Kumar Ghosh, a member of the ancient princely 
house of Ghoshpara, India. About 260 persons were present. 


Meeting of February 2, 1915 
At the 482d meeting of the Society, held February 2, 1915, Dr C. 
L. G. Anderson, of the Medical Reserve Corps, U.S. A., read an obituary 
on Dr A. F. A. King, a member of the Anthropological Society, who died 
in Washington, December 13, 1914. He was born in Oxfordshire, 
England, January 18, 1841, and came to Virginia with his parents when 
but ten years of age. Dr King received degrees in medicine from the 
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National Medical College, now merged with George Washington Uni- 
versity, and from the University of Pennsylvania. Beginning practice 
in Virginia, he helped treat the Confederate wounded after the battle 
of Bull Run. Soon after, he served as Acting Assistant Surgeon, U.S. A., 
at the Lincoln Hospital, in Washington. In 1870 he became assistant, 
and, later, professor in obstetrics in the National Medical College and 
in the University of Vermont, which positions he filled until his death, 
through a period of forty-three years. He is survived by his widow and 
three children. He belonged to the Anthropological, the Medical, and 
other scientific societies of Washington and also to foreign societies, 
and made many contributions to medical and scientific literature. 
His best known work is ‘‘A Manual of Obstetrics.’"” Among his papers 
of interest to anthropologists are those on “‘ Hysteria,’’ and “ Functional 
Reversion.”” He read a paper before the Anthropological Society in 
1881 on ‘‘ The Evolution of Marriage Ceremony and its Import.”’ The 
following year he was elected a member of the Council. He was a man 
of charming personality, and lived an exceptionally happy, normal, 
and complete life. 
DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secretary 


Meeting of February 16, 1915 


At the 483d meeting of the Society, held February 16, 1915, at the 
Public Library, a paper was read by Mr William H. Babcock on “The 
Races of Britain,’’ and brief reports were made by Messrs W. H. Holmes, 
J. W. Fewkes, Truman Michelson, and J. N. B. Hewitt on “‘ Recent Field 
Research in Anthropology and Ethnology.’’ Mr Babcock pointed out 
that three native languages are spoken in the island of Great Britain— 
English over the greater part of it, Welsh in parts of the western moun- 
tains, and Gaelic in the northern mountains—a situation which was the 
same in the latter part of the sixth century, excepting differences in 
area of each. These languages represent three distinct waves of invasion 
by people who were blond when of pure blood; yet the present popula- 
tion contains a great number of brunettes or persons of medium tint, 
and brunetteness seems to be gaining on blondness. The best explana- 
tion seems to be that the blond conquerors found in Britain a long- 
established and thoroughly acclimated darker population, which perhaps 
remained more numerous than the newcomers and certainly was better 
adapted to permanently transmit its characteristics. This was composed 
mainly of a fairly advanced Neolithic race, probably from southern 
Europe, with whatever Paleolithic stocks may have been absorbed by 
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them. The historic conquests of Great Britain—Roman, Saxon, Danish, 
and Norman—have not changed the essential result, which consists of 
a darker substratum gradually gaining on superimposed Celtic and 
Teutonic layers. 

Professor Holmes outlined the work done recently in California by 
himself and Dr AleS Hrdlitka. The Panama-California exposition had 
assigned funds to Dr Hrdlitka for the preparation of an exhibit illus- 
trating the physical history and present status of man, and to Professor 
Holmes for another illustrating the practice of certain industries of the 
American aborigines. The materials gathered by Dr Hrdlitka form, it is 
believed, the most important exhibit within this particular field that has 
ever been brought together. They were collected largely through 
expeditions conducted by Dr Hrdlitka, personally. The exhibits cover, 
in as many halls, man’s evolution, the life cycle of man, man’s variations, 
and human pathology, with dissolution. A large room is fitted out as an 
anthropological laboratory, lecture room, and library. The exhibit 
prepared by Professor Holmes includes six lay-figure groups illustrating: 
copper mining on Isle Royal, Michigan; iron and paint mining in Mis- 
souri; quarrying and working of soapstone and obsidian in California; 
flint arrow-makers; and stone cutters of Mitla, Mexico. These exhibits 
were supplemented by collections of the products of aboriginal handiwork 
and by two cases of casts of the sculptural work of North and South 
America. These exhibits are shown in the Arts and Crafts Building, 
and will probably become part of a permanent museum in San Diego. 

Dr Fewkes made a trip last month primarily to examine two of the 
possible trails by which prehistoric cultural interchanges between 
Mexico and our Southwest were effected. These were the valleys of 
the Santa Cruz in Arizona and of the Mimbres in New Mexico, both 
extending north and south. The ruins from Tucson to the Mexican 
border along the Santa Cruz are of the Casa Grande type. The old 
mission of Tumacacori, south of Tucson, preserved as a national monu- 
ment, must be attended to within a few years or its walls will fall. The 
Papagueria, or desert home of the Papago, is one of the most instructive 
unexplored regions in the Southwest. In the valley of the Mimbres 
are ruins showing cultural resemblances between Old and New Mexico. 
From this valley he brought back a collection of more than 800 speci- 
mens, including 250 pieces of painted pottery which, together with speci- 
mens brought back last year, open up a new culture area, the character 
of which was practically unknown before. 

Dr Michelson gave an account of his researches among New England 
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Indians now in Wisconsin. There are 600 Stockbridge adjoining the 
Menomini reservation, for the most part showing mixture of white or 
negro blood. Perhaps a dozen of these know genuine Stockbridge 
words. One old man could dictate texts. The material obtained showed 
that Stockbridge belongs to the Pequot-Mohegan and Natick division 
of Central Algonkian dialects, sharing one or two points with Delaware- 
Munsee. Their ethnology is forgotten. Among the 250 or more 
Brothertown, near Lake Winnebago, not one was found who could 
remember a word of his own language. No full bloods were found. 

Mr Hewitt reported his trip last December to Canada on which only 
one survivor was found who preserved any knowledge of the Nanticoke 
dialect, a woman taken from the eastern shore of Chesapeake bay. 
A particular investigation was made of the purpose and part of song 
in the ceremonial of an Iroquois lodge. 

DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secretary 


Meeting of March 2, 1915 


At the 484th meeting of the Society, held March 2, 1915, in the 
Public Library, an address was given on ‘Confucianism, the State 
Religion of China,”’ by Mr E. T. Williams, of the State Department, 
who spent twenty-six years in China and supplemented his personal 
observations by a study of the Institutes of the Manchu Dynasty and 
the Manual of the Ministry of Rites. The interpretation of the ritual 
he takes from the Chinese classics, particularly the Book of History and 
the Book of Rites. Confucianism for two thousand years has been the 
state religion of China. It existed long before Confucius was born, but 
is properly called by his name, since its sacred scriptures were in large 
part edited by him and he has become one of the chief objects of worship 
in the system. While the lofty character of its ethical teaching is char- 
acteristic, it is a mistake to say that Confucianism is merely a system of 
ethics. The teaching of the Book of Rites and the ceremonies observed 
in the offering of sacrifices to the Supreme Being and to lesser deities 
and saints, make its religious character clear. By an edict in 1907 the 
Empress Dowager raised Confucius to equal rank with the Supreme 
Deity in the pantheon. 

At the service in the temple of Confucius at the spring and autumn 
equinoxes, the worship of the sage does not consist merely in making 
obeisance before his tablet, as has sometimes been said, but in making 
offerings of incense and food, libations of wine (more properly, rice 
spirits), and sacrifices of oxen, sheep, and pigs, together with a burnt 
offering of silk. The worship is conducted by the chief official of the 
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county. There are kneelings and prostrations and a chanting of hymns 
to the accompaniment of an orchestra consisting of a great variety of 
wind and stringed instruments, drums, bells, and musical stones. The 
services in the Temple of Heaven in Pekin are held at the winter sol- 
stice. The Temple of Heaven is a large park situated in the southern 
suburb of the capital. It is enclosed by a strong wall and is divided into 
a number of courts. Even the Emperor could not enter the inner court 
except on foot. Within this court is a most holy place, the court of the 
altar. There has never been at any time in China more than one recog- 
nized altar to the Most High. The principal altar is of white marble 
and consists of three circular terraces. It is open to the sky, and the 
offerings made here are presented by the head of the state two hours 
before dawn on the longest night of the year. Three, and its multiple, 
nine, are the important numbers in the construction of the altar, while 
four and eight are those represented at the altar to the earth, north of 
the capital; for odd numbers belong to heaven and even ones to earth. 
Near the marble altar there is also an altar of burnt offerings constructed 
of green, glazed tiles. One young bullock, black and without blemish, 
was consumed on this altar as a sacrifice to Shangti. The Emperor, 
after donning his priestly robes, washed his hands and ascended the 
marble altar, facing the north. There he worshiped Shangti and his 
imperial ancestors. There are some striking analogies between this 
ritual and that of the ancient Hebrews. 

Since the revolution of 1911 the state sacrifices have been quite 
generally suspended. Last September, however, President Yuan Shih- 
kai, participated in the worship of Confucius at the temple erected to 
him in Pekin, and in December offered sacrifice to Shangti in the 
Temple of Heaven. The whole burnt offering heretofore sacrificed to 
Shangti was omitted and simple bows were substituted for the kotow. 
Sacrifices to ancestors are made by all classes in their homes at the winter 
solstice, and at easter-tide all visit the family tombs and set out gifts 
of rice and wine. The apparent failure of this religion to satisfy the 
longings of the human heart is shown by the popularity of Buddhism, 
particularly the modified form prevalent in China, which instead of 
Nirvana holds out the hope of immortality in the ‘Western Heaven.” 
The restoration of the state religion by the President does not mean the 
abolition of religious liberty; for the Chinese government holds that, 
as Great Britain allows freedom of worship and yet supports one state 
church in England and another in Scotland, so China may have its 
official religion and yet grant toleration to other faiths. 

DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secretary 
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Meeting of April 6, 1915 

At the 486th meeting of the Society, held April 6, 1915, in the Public 
Library, Dr Gudmund Hatt, of the University of Copenhagen, read a 
paper entitled “At Home with Lapps and Reindeer,”’ which was illus- 
trated with lantern slides. The Lapps, or Samoyed (Samid), live in 
the northern part of Norway, Sweden, and Finland, and on the Kola 
peninsula in Russia. Of the total number of 30,000, about 6,000 are 
reindeer nomads. The nomadic Lapps are a factor of economic value, 
for, by means of their large reindeer herds, they utilize vast stretches 
of mountain land which otherwise would be of no value. Although the 
Lapps have for centuries been under strong influences from the sur- 
rounding peoples, they retain much of their old culture. This is due to 
the fact that old thoughts and habits are closely and necessarily con- 
nected with their nomadic life as reindeer herders. They cannot further 
their business by imitating sedentary populations. The inner life of the 
mountain people, therefore, although they are thoroughly Christianized, 
still retains important old traits, which, however, are not easily noticed 
by foreign observers. The younger generation does not retain much 
of the old thought, but among the middle-aged and the old are still found 
beliefs, customs, and tales that supplement and interpret their early 
mythology. 

According to Lappish beliefs, the world is full of supernatural powers, 
which are not clearly defined or classified. These seem to have been 
recruited from the ghosts of the dead. A belief in an underground people 
is prominent. These are called by some Lapps “‘saivo,’’ and are gen- 
erally invisible and haunt certain saivo places. These saivo people are 
believed to be reindeer breeders. Several facts make it appear that the 
saivo world originally was the world of the dead; thus, in some shaman- 
istic tales the shaman goes to the saivo world to fight for the recovery of 
a sick person, and until recent years offerings have been made to the 
saivo world in order to prolong the life of a person. A belief is also 
common in certain vagrant spirits, ‘‘muones,’"’ who bring sickness to 
people; their traits disclose their original nature as spirits of the dead, 
although they are not now always conceived as such. The Lappish 
shaman, or noaide, still uses the ghosts of dead persons as helping spirits. 

There is, however, also among the Lapps a belief in local spirits, which 
probably have nothing to do with the spirits of the dead. According to 
the beliefs of the northern Lapps, everything and every locality may be 
inhabited by local spirits, haldek, who in some way are the owners of 
these localities. In Pithe he heard a Lapp woman sing a song to the 
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locality when the tent was set up in a new place, and a song of parting 
when the camp was moved again. Important supernatural powers are 
connected with the lodge, in which every place has some occult signifi- 
cance. The place behind the fire is still sacred; the fire itself or the 
powers of the fireplace have some intimate connection with the renewal 
of life, as can be seen from certain old customs. 

The Lapps have always been considered great magicians. The 
magic drum, which was still in use in some parts of Lapland fifty years 
ago, has now disappeared, and magic is much less prominent than in 
earlier times. As magic knowledge is a personal possession which loses 
part of its power by being given to others, information is hard to obtain. 
The main purposes of Lappish magic are to bring sickness and death to 
men and reindeer and to cure sickness. Sickness is always due to some 
sort of spiritual contagion, which may come from the dead but also may 
come from the earth, stagnant water, whirlwinds, or certain rocks. 
The evil influences are driven back to the place from whence they came, 
by terrifying the hostile power. The magician, therefore, in his magic 
formulas, talks in a superior and commanding way to the sickness- 
bringing power. In order to remove the evil influence, the sick part 
may be touched by the same object from which the evil came—very 
much as electricity is unloaded by means of aconductor. The two con- 
cepts, individual spirits and supernatural power, are in Lappish magic 
and religion usually connected; but in some cases the idea of power itself 
is so highly emphasized that it seems devoid of personality. 

The idea of reindeer luck is characteristic of the Lapps. Reindeer 
luck is the standard form of happiness, for which our modern idea of 
wealth cannot be substituted. In order to insure reindeer luck, sacri- 
fices until lately have been in vogue. The main feature in sacrifices of 
reindeer is that not a single bone must be broken, for in the bones resides 
the vital principle, and in the saivo world the bones will again be clothed 
with flesh. In ordinary slaughtering no bone is hurt; the slaughtering 
of reindeer must be done in accordance with old rules. Reindeer bones 
were in former days sometimes placed in a spring; this was believed to 
restore life. According to Lappish ideas the relations between reindeer 
and man are rather intimate. In former days the same deity took care 
of the birth of children and of reindeer calves. A reindeer’s life can 
buy life for man, and the life of a human being can buy reindeer luck. 

DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secretary 
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Meeting of April 20, 1915 

Art the 487th regular and 36th annual meeting of the Society, held 
April 20, Dr Henry R. Evans, of the Bureau of Education, read a paper 
on “The Old and New Magic.” In addition to explanations given in 
his book under this title, the Doctor held, in common with other speakers 
in the discussion, that thought transference and even hypnotism might 
be the real explanation of peculiar phenomena exhibited by so-called 
mediums and clairvoyants. At any rate, this would throw light upon 
some of the spiritualistic seances in which he had taken part. In inter- 
views with “ psychics” in different parts of the country, a knowledge was 
shown by these exhibitors of the occult that could not possibly have been 
obtained through any ordinary channels of information. Although 
“orthodox” science sneers at so-called telepathy, many eminent psy- 
chologists have little doubt that there is a basis of fact underlying clair- 
voyance and thought transference which has as yet not been fully 
worked out in a scientific manner. 

Mr J. N. B. Hewitt said that shamans among the Iroquois are all 
jugglers and have annual meetings at which they show their skill. They 
believe that each trick comes from a ‘“‘dangerous dream.’’ Each juggler 
is obliged at these meetings to show a new trick or he forfeits his life, and 
a simple trick will answer the purpose if it deceives the other jugglers. 
Jugglers can swallow pebbles, knives, and the like, by the use of a 
tube inserted in the throat, made of a piece of Angelica. They also 
cause “appearances” in the smoke after putting tobacco and perfumes 
upon the fire. A juggler that could not tell the meaning of a dream 
also forfeited his life. 

Mr Francis La Flesche related some tricks played by the Pawnee 
jugglers. One feat, the swallowing of a deer’s head, he could not explain. 
“Arrows” were swallowed which were made of a vine soaked and greased 
so as to render them pliable. Pawnee tricks were more remarkable 
than those described by the speaker of the evening, in that the jugglers 
were nearly nude, remained in the midst of the audience, and did not 
use any of the aids employed by professional prestidigitators. Medicine- 
men sometimes avenged themselves by playing tricks that seemed simple 
enough when explained. One secretly tied a horse’s hair tightly around 
the exposed tip of the tail of the offender's horse, causing the animal to 
walk backward in circles until restored to its normal condition by the 
medicineman on payment of a fee. 

Mr Mooney spoke of remarkable hypnotic phenomena which he 
had observed among the Indians. He believes in the possibility of 
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hypnotizing an entire audience of Indians, especially during the ghost 
dance, when subjects become hysterical. After a Wichita dance he saw 
a subject who offered unusual resistance finally hypnotized. First, a 
black handkerchief was waved by the shaman before the eyes of the 
woman as she circled in the dance, then an eagle’s feather. After a 
half hour’s struggle, during which time she trembled as if in agony and 
at times braced herself to avoid falling, she finally fell rigid, as others 
had done. The speaker had seen ten or twenty persons stretched upon 
the ground in a hypnotic trance in the remarkable dramatic performances 
of the Hopi Indians. 

Dr E. L. Morgan reported having seen an Indian shaman manipulate 
a man who had been shot in the chest, and produce, by sleight-of-hand, 
the bullet from his back. It is said that American Indians also perform 
a trick similar to the famous mango trick of India, making a bush grow 
in a few moments under a buffalo robe. Most spiritualistic phenomena 
are to be explained, he thinks, as mind reading. 

Dr Gudmund Hatt, of the University of Copenhagen, said that 
much of Lapp magic also is explainable by hypnotism. Very susceptible 
persons cannot only be strongly influenced, but cured from sickness, 
or made sick, or even killed, by the hypnotic influence exercised by 
Lapps. Many Scandinavians believe this, and there are well authen- 
ticated instances of it. Lapps also understand “second sight’’; instead 
of a crystal, they use a glass of liquor. In one such instance, a Lapp saw 
a favorite deer of his which was being treacherously killed in a distant 
place; the fact was afterwards confirmed. 

Dr John R. Swanton was elected President of the Society for the 
ensuing year, Dr I. M. Casanowicz Vice-President, and William A. 
Babcock a member of the Board of Managers. The following officers 
were re-elected: Secretary, Dr Daniel Folkmar; Treasurer, Mr J. N. B. 
Hewitt; Councillors: Mr Francis La Flesche, Mr George C. Maynard, 
Dr Edwin L. Morgan, and Mr Felix Neumann. 

DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secretary 
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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


NINETEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
AMERICANISTS 


In consequence of the war in Europe, the Washington meeting of 
the Congress, which was originally scheduled for October 5, 1915, was, 
with the general approval of the membership, indefinitely postponed. 
Since then it has become evident that the war may last for a long period, 
and that when it does end the conditions, economic and otherwise, 
may be such that a successful meeting cannot be held for many years. 
Circumstances, however, have now so shaped themselves as to make 
possible a well attended session of the Congress during the coming winter, 
notwithstanding the enforced absence of most of the European delegates. 
During Convocation Week of this year, a number of important scientific 
bodies, whose interest wholly or in part are closely related to those of 
the Americanists and whose membership is in a large measure the same, 
will meet in Washington. As this seemed to present an excellent op- 
portunity for a meeting of the Americanists, the Organizing Committee 
took preliminary steps which assure intimate codperation between 
the Congress and other learned bodies and submitted the proposal to 
hold the postponed session in coéperation or jointly with these Organi- 
zations, to the vote of the members. The result of this vote was over- 
whelmingiy in favor of the proposal. In consequence, the Organizing 
Committee feels authorized to announce that the session will be held 
in Washington, December 27-31, of this year; and that it will be held 
jointly or in codperation with the Anthropological Section of the Pan- 
American Scientific Congress, the American Anthropological Association, 
the American Historical Association, the American Folk-Lore Society, 
and the Archeological Institute of America. The program previously 
published will in the main be adhered to, excepting the field excursions; 
and the members are urged to communicate with the Secretary in re- 
lation to the papers which they intend to present. 

W. H. Hotmes, A. HrpiicKa, 
Chairman. Secretary, 


Organizing Committee. 
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SECOND PAN-AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS. 


In accordance with the resolutions of the First Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress, held in Santiago, Chile, December 25, 1908, to January 
5, 1909, a Second Pan-American Scientific Congress will meet in Wash- 
ington next December under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States. The Congress will open on Monday, December 27, 1915, 
and adjourn on Saturday, January 8, 1916. 

The Pan-American Scientific Congress had its origin in the scientific 
congresses that had been held by the Republics of Latin America prior 
to the Congress in Santiago, and was established with the generous con- 
viction that the United States should share in their undertaking. This 
conviction was splendidly shown in the unsolicited and voluntary action 
of the First Congress in the selection of Washington as the place of 
meeting of the Second Congress, the main purpose of which will be to 
increase the exchange of knowledge and bring about a better understand- 
ing of the ways in which the several Republics can work to the advance- 
ment of science, the increase of culture, and the promotion of trade, 
commerce, and mutual helpfulness. In view of the fact that the Second 
Congress is to be held under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States, it is earnestly hoped that our foremost scientists, learned 
societies, and educational institutions will cooperate in every way possible 
in order to insure the success of the Congress. 

The following persons will be members of the Congress: 

The official delegates of the countries represented. 

The representatives of the universities, institutes, societies, and scien- 
tific bodies of the countries represented. 

Such persons in the countries participating in the Congress as may 
be invited by the Executive Committee, with the approval of the coun- 
tries represented. 

All writers of papers. 

All members of the Congress shall be entitled to attend its sessions, to 
take part in the debates, and to receive a copy of such publications as 
the Executive Committee may issue. There will be no membership fee 
of any character. 

The following program has been arranged for section I, Anthropology, 
of which W. H. Holmes is Chairman. 

I. Physical Anthropology. 

(a) Origin of man; his place in the scheme of nature; problems of 
evolution, migration, geography, chronology. 
(b) Development of the individual from the embryo through 
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childhood to full maturity; involution of the individual and 
death. 

(c) The races, their differentiation, physical characteristics, 
fertility, physiology; admixtures, tendencies. 

(d) Eugenics: proposed measures for physical betterment. 

(e) Pathology; geographical distribution of disease, racial char- 
acteristics, effects on progeny and race. 

(f) Racial position and antiquity of the American aborigines; 
physical modifications due to changes in social, political, and 
industrial conditions; results of admixture with other races. 

(g) The racial elements now entering into the composition of 
the American peoples as a whole; progress and tendencies of 
amalgamation; possibilities of intelligent and effective direction 
of the processes. 

(kh) Methods of research, record, and display: anthropometry, 
instruments. 

II. Ethnology. The social and political groups, stocks, tribes, 
clans, societies, families; languages, habits, customs, arts, industries, 
religion, esthetics. 

III. Archeology. The various lines of research opened up by the 
study of the tribes are continued indefinitely into the past by the re- 
searches of this branch. The many topics for discussion include those 
especially which relate to the chronology of the American race, and 
the evolution of its culture. 

Although world anthropology in all its phases may be considered 
by the Congress with profit, it is assumed that chief interest will center 
in the American branches of the subject and especially in its more strictly 
Pan-American phases. To the latter belong (1) problems of the ab- 
original peoples, their history, present status, and possible future; 
(2) problems relating to the complex of races and nationalities now 
constituting the Pan-American populations. The present period is 
witnessing the phenomena of migration, conquest, and race rebuilding 
on a scale unparalleled in history, and the problems arising with regard 
to the trend and possible outcome are among the most important that 
science has to consider. 

It has been arranged that the Nineteenth International Congress of 
Americanists shall meet in Washington during the same week with 
the Pan-American Scientific Congress, so that joint conferences can 
be held for the discussion of subjects of common interest to members 
of the two organizations. It is expected that such joint meetings will 
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be arranged for especially between the Congress of Americanists, which 
deals largely with anthropology and the anthropology section of the 
Pan-American Congress. This will be especially advantageous since a 
large number of students from all parts of America, as well as from the 
Old World interested in these branches, will thus be brought together 
on common ground. 

The arrangement of the joint programs for the presentation of the 
papers will be placed in the hands of a joint committee of the two 
congresses, which committee will arrange for the publication of the 
same. 

Since it is planned that the section of anthropology shall hold its 
meetings or conferences for the discussion of the problems which it has 
to consider jointly with the International Congress of Americanists, 
it is assumed that the program cannot be arranged save in its general 
scope, as indicated above, until the program committees of the two 
congresses meet. The Americanist Congress concerns itself especially 
with American problems, and more especially with those which relate 
to the aboriginal peoples, but the discussions may extend also to history, 
geography, institutions, government, etc., all of which topics are of 
particular concern to Pan-America. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association (August 3 and 5) was attended by a number of eastern 
anthropologists, among them Dr E. Sapir, representing the Geological 
Survey of Canada, Professor George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University, 
and Dr Robert H. Lowie of the American Museum of Natural History. 
The University of California was represented by Dr T. T. Waterman, 
Mr E. W. Gifford, and Professor J. C. Merriam, of whom the last- 
mentioned presented an illuminating survey of all the evidence hitherto 
adduced to establish man’s antiquity in California. There was an in- 
formal dinner in a Chinese restaurant, which proved ethnologically 
stimulating to a group of about a dozen participants. 


PRroFEssoR W. F. OGporn, of the department of sociology, Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon, gave a summer course at the University of 
California and attended the sessions of the Association. His courses 
at Reed College devote considerable attention to purely anthropological 
topics. 


Dr W. D. WaAL.is, formerly of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
lecturing at the University of California this year during Professor 
Kroeber’s absence. 
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Dr E. Sapte has been studying the Yahi dialect with the aid of the 
last surviving member of this group, the well-known Ishi. 


Dr A. E. JENKs, professor of anthropology in the University of 
Minnesota, has been made chairman of the department of sociology 
and anthropology in that institution. 


EXPLORATIONS being made in the Westhaver mounds six miles 
south of Circleville by Curator William C. Mills, of the Ohio Archeo- 
logical and Historical Museum, the Ohio State University have brought 
to light interesting relics of aboriginal burial mounds. This mound is 
16 feet high and 100 feet in diameter, about 2,000 cubic feet of earth, and 
every inch must be carefully examined. A total of fifteen burials was 
found in the mound, four of them in graves below the surface or base of 
the mound, and the remainder in the mound proper. In many cases 
the skeletons were found to be lacking one or ‘more bones, and in one 
case the skull alone was found. This was explained by Dr Mills as 
indicating the custom of reburial, practised by the mound builders. 
At one point in the explorations a huge grave was opened, extending 
five feet below the base line. In the grave were found three skeletons, 
placed side by side—two adults and a child. The adults, probably a 
man and a woman, were almost six feet in height, while the third skeleton 


was that of a child perhaps seven years old. Dr Mills and his party 
will spend most of the summer working in this mound.—Science. 


CONSTRUCTION work on the new building of the Field Museum of 
Natural History, which is to be built on Chicago’s lake front, just south 
of Twelfth street, began on July 15, after twelve years of planning and 
negotiation. The structure will be completed in less than three years, 
according to plans. More than 3,000 men will be employed in the 
work. It is said that it will be the largest marble building in the world 
and one of the largest museums. It will consist of three stories and a 
basement and will cover an area of 700 X 350 feet. The floor area of 
the museum will be 670,000 square feet, of which 400,000 square feet 
will be devoted to exhibition purposes. The remainder will be used for 
scientific laboratories, lecture halls, offices and a restaurant.— Science. 


THE NEw YorRK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, with the aid of the insular 
government, has undertaken a scientific survey of Porto Rico. Pro- 
fessor Boas, who represents anthropology on the committee having 
the work in charge, spent the month of June in the field organizing the 
work. He was assisted by Drs Haeberlin and Mason and Mr Aitken, 
the latter two remaining through July also. The work includes the 
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collection of folklore, a study of physical types where family histories 
are traceable from church records, and an examination of archeological 
sites. Dr Mason sailed on September 4 to continue the archeological 
work with the coéperation of the American Museum of Natural History. 
Dr Mason goes later to the University of California to undertake eth- 
nological field work in California. 


Mr R. T. AITKEN, who has spent the last two years at Columbia 
University in graduate study, has received an appointment as In- 
structor in the department of anthropology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Proressor A. L. KROEBER has spent the summer at Zufi in the 
interests of the American Museum of Natural History. He devoted 
his attention more particularly to a study of family relationships and 
the terms employed. In order to judge the changes in recent years in 
the village, he had a resurvey made for comparison with Mindeleff’s 
plan. Prof. Kroeber sailed on August 31 for Europe where he will 
examine museum collections and where he hopes to secure first-hand 
knowledge of public opinion and of emotional conditions. He has a 
sabbatical leave of absence from the University of California. 


Mrs MATILDA CoxE STEVENSON, who is known because of her work 
in the Southwest, particularly at Sia, Zufi, and on the Rio Grande, 
extending over nearly forty years, died at Washington on June 24th. 
An especially prepared account of her work will appear in the next 
number. 


CoLtuMBIA UNIVERsITy at the last commencement conferred the 
degree of doctor of philosophy on H. K. Haeberlin whose thesis was 
entitled, ‘‘ The Idea of Fertilization in the Culture of the Pueblo 
Indians.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA granted a doctor's degree to 
Wilson Dallam Wallis, thesis, ‘‘ Individual Initiative and Social Cum- 
pulsion;” and to Ernest William Hawkes, thesis, ‘‘ Skeletal Measure- 
ments and Observations on the Point Barrow Eskimo with Comparisons 
with other Eskimo Groups.” 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK WARD PuTNAM, one of the organizers of 
this association, and the most prominent of the older generation of 
anthropologists, died at Cambridge, Mass., on August 14, in his seventy- 
seventh year. An account of his life and contribution to anthropology 
will appear in the next issue. 
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Tue ANNUAL MEETING of the American Anthropological Association 
will be held in Washington, D. C., Dec. 27-31, in affiliation with the 
International Congress of Americanists, the Anthropology Section of the 
Pan-American Scientific Congress, and the American Folk-Lore Society, 
and several other scientific bodies. Titles of papers and abstracts for 
this joint meeting should be sent to Dr Ales Hrdlicka, U. S. National 
Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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